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ICKING A SCOTCHMAN. 

ident who has recently visited a gentle- 
nd of tricks on travellers, relates how a 
is served the first night he stopped at 


man was treated with extreme hospi- 
s helped to everything to excess; his 
rt allowed to stand full or empty for one 
potations were suspended not until, and 
he cloth was laying for supper, during 


« ich, they were resumed with renovated 


cu entertainer was like the landlord de- 
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Addison; the liquor seemed to have no 
pon him than upon any other vessel in 
It was not so with this Scotch guest, 


by this time much further advanced upon 


‘intoxication than “ half seas over.” 


th: stete he was conducted to his chamber—a 


1 ioy 


Gothic apartment, with a bedstead that 


-d ceeval with the building. I say seemed, for 
va. by no means the case, it being in reality a 
fece of structure. It was of dark mahogany, 
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alk 


thay 


x posts extending completely to the ceiling 
unber. The bed, however, was not more 
two feet from the floor, the better to en- 
icty to get into it. The Scotchman, witha 
assistance, was soon undressed, and had 
osited in this place of repose, All the 


' c.etired, wishing him a gvod-night, and 


’ » candle for fear of accidents. 
~ door was closed, I was fur the first time 
nted with the structure of the bedstead, 
. st considered as his masterpiece. Upon 
of a spring, outside the door, the bed 
upon by a pulley, that it ascended slow- 
hly through the four posts, until it came 
r three feet of the ceiling. The snoring 
hman was the signal for touching the 
e was soon at the proper altitude. 
its required no instructions how to act. 
nt the house was in an uproar; cries of 
were heard in different directions. A 
ngs was set in a blaze opposite the win- 
oor Sawney slept. The landlord’s voice 
ly heard, exclaiming: 
wens! save the poor Scotch gentleman, 
the flames have got into the room just 


ment, we heard him fall, and bellow out. 
ence took place—every light was extin- 
| the whole house seemed to be buried in 
found repose. The Scotchman’s voice 
ve heard, roaring out, in the high dialect 
cy, for assistance. 
, two of the men servants, in their shirts, 
room, with a candle just lit, and yawn- 
st aroused from their first sleep. They 
prawling on the floor. 

r; what is the matter with you?” 

says he; “why, isn’t the house on 


il, sir.” 
is the reason of the cries of fire, then?” 
u, sir, you must have been dreaming; 
» not so muchas a mouse stirring, and his 
he whole family have been asleep these 


” 


. man now gave up all credit in the testi- 


own senses, 
ha’ been dreaming, indeed, and ha’ hurt 
\ling out of the bed.” 
irself, sir!—not much, I hope, the bed is 
nd by this time it had been made to 
ts first level. 
Scot was quite confused; quite ashamed 
.g the family ; begged a thousand pardons ; 
i the servants to the door, closed it after 
vas once more left in the dark. 
ist act of the pantomime was not perform- 
ring had been immediately touched upon 
door; and the bed was soon beyond the 
ir guest. We could hear him groping 


. attering frequent ejaculations of astonish- 


y fuund the bed-posts, but it was in vain 
leavor to get in. He moved his hands up 
His leg was often lifted by way of step- 

it always. encountered the floor upon its 

e uttered exclamations of surprise not loud 
r fear of again disturbing the family. He 

1imself to be in the possession of some evil 


when it was found, by his silence, that he 
up the task as hopeless, and had disposed 
upon one of the chairs, the bed was allowed 
wn again, and in the morning Sawney 
yut express his astonishment at not being 
itin the dark. For a long time he did 
tand the trick that had been played on 
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SOUL-HARROWING. 
\ soul-harrowing thing that steamboat ex- 
3!” exelaimed a lady, who had just been 
account of a recent blow-up. * I know a 
harrowing thing than that,” responded a 
who was limping past.—‘* What can it 
d the lady, in surprise.—* Pegs in your 
rled the gentleman, as he limpet away. 
Se en 
i who had become rather dissipated, was 
having a loose character. ‘ 1 wish it were 
| he, ** I'd soon shake it off.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Pride of the Van Arteveldes. 


BY CATHERINE EARNSHAW. 
CHAPTER I. 
“ The folds of her wine-dark violet dress 
Glow over the sofa, fall on fall, 
As she sits in the air of her loveliness, 
With a smile for each and for all. 


HE old Van Artevelde house 
was aglow with light, its atmo- 
sphere pulsating with warmth 
and with perfumes. The peo- 
ple in the cottages below, looked 
across the snow-covered fields 
to the gray stone house on the 
hill, and saw the steady, ruddy 
gleam through the broad win- 
dows, and their hearts warmed 
towards the inmates of that 
house. 

‘God bless Vine Van Arte- 
velde!”’ said the old farmer, as 
he looked at the hill, while he 
walked from his barn to the 
porch door. 

“They are having a gay time up at the hill,” he 
said to his wife, as they sat down by the fire for the 
evening. 

“Ttis the night of the heiress’s coming of age; 
they ought to have a gay time,” replied the old 
woman. “The old Mr. Van Artevelde would not 
have felt so badly at not having a son, had he lived 
to see his daughter in her womanhood.” 

That daughter sat beneath the light of her chande- 
liers, leaning back on the sofa with a momentary 
tired expression of face. She had retired for a few 
moments from the crowded rooms where were gath- 
ered the friends who came to congratulate her upon 
her twenty-first birthday. She bent her forehead to 
the window, her eyes wandering vaguely over the 
broad stretch of hill and field and the far line of 
blue forest, all of which formed the patrimony of the 
Van Arteveldes—and all belonged by right to the 
slender girl who looked with absent eyes over that 
snow-clothed loveliness. The moonlight fell full on 
her face, giving a softness to its peculiar beauty. All 
that was haughty by the keen light of the sun, was 
how melted into rare sweetness; the proud curve of 
lips drooped into a half smile, the out-look of the 
large gray eyes was dreamy, subdued and soft. 

A burst of music from the drawing-room recalled 
her to the present, and to her duties. She rose, bent 
for a moment caressingly over a fragrant bloom that 
stood by the window, While she stood by the purple 
flower, a boy appeared in the doorway, glanced round 
the room impatiently, then, as he saw the girl, he 
exclaimed : 

“Tsay, Vine, Uncle John has just come! I want 
him to see you.” 

Vine went to the boy, and hand-in-hand they en- 
tered the drawing-room. The boy led Vine to an 
old gray-bearded gentleman, who was talking with a 
group of ladies. The gentleman looked up, while the 
boy said, proudly: 

“ This is my cousin Vine, Uncle John.” 

“ Your cousin Vine, Harry, is all that I expected.” 

The proud, clear face of Vine lighted with pleasure, 
as she caught the glance that accompanied the words 
of the gentleman. Many a younger man would have 
perilled much to have caused that look. 

For her cousin, Harry Hartland’s guardian, she had 
cherished that feeling of venerating attachment 
which one sometimes feels for the noble men who 
have stirred the soul with exalted utterance. As an 
author she had real and loved him, and now when 
she saw him for the first time, she wished that she 
might claim kindred with him. But even Harry 
was not related to him, though he called him uncle; 





he had been the friend of Harry’s father, and since 
his death he had acted as the boy’s guardian. 

Harry was willful as his cousin Vine, and insisted 
on living with her. Being warmly seconded by her, 
it appeared probable that he would continue his edu- 
cation at the Van Artevelde house until he was 
driven from it by the necessity of university learning. 

In the recessed window a little distance back, 
seeming to have no part in the crowd, a gentleman 
was watching the group conversing so animatedly. 
His face maintained the same grave, reserved expres- 
sion, and one could not tell whether he were pleased 
or not. Suddenly the old gentleman turned and said: 

“Mr. Kent, let me present you.” 

The dark, uninterpretable face of Mr. Kent met 
the blaze of light from Vine’s animated eyes, and a 
faint glow mounted to the swarthy cheeks. Into the 
hearts of both there leaped a strange, strong interest, 
and Vine, startled by the unusual feeling, drew im- 
penetrability as a veil about her, and was cold and 
sweet, and distant and enchanting, as the fragrant 
mountain mist of summer, 

Once in the evening they were brought together for 
amoment. He stood by a painting of the Bay of 
Naples, looking at it with such intense forgetfulness 
of the present in his eyes, such a half-concealed sad- 
ness over his face, that Vine involuntarily paused, 
and touching his arm with her fan, she said: 

“You are not an American, Mr. Kent?” 

The voice was too musical to break the spell that 
held him. Any other tone would have banished his 
beautiful vision. He did not remove his eyes from 
the picture, as he said: 

“My mother was a Neapolitan, and beneath this 
sky I passed my childhood.” 

“ And now you can spend your manhood in this 
cold clime,” Vine said, somewhat reproachfully. 

“ And among this cold people,” Mr. Kent replied, 
turning and resting his eyes for a moment on her 
face; then, apparently feeling that she might appro- 
priate his last remark, he added, “I take kindly to 
this land, Miss Van Artevelde, for my father was an 
American, and here my fortune or misfortune will 
come to me.” 

‘While your heart belongs to your sunny Naples. 
Take the word of a wise woman when she tells you 
that you will never be happy so.” 

Miss Van Artevelde smiled on him as she spoke, a 
smile that she used but rarely, and always uncon- 
sciously, luminous and penetrating—a smile of the 
soul. Instantaneously the mantle of reserve with 
which Kent so sensitively enveloped himself, seemed 
falling from him, and for the moment he had no wish 
to gather its folds about him again. There was sad- 
ness in his voice, as he replied: 

“It is necessity alone which keeps me from my 
motherland. But, after all, Miss Van Artevelde, 
yours -is the country for noble struggle and victory; 
Iam proud of my father’s land.” 

“You are not discusging politics with Mr. Kent, I 
hope,” said the voice of Harry’s guardian; ‘“ because, 
if 1 have any penetration at all, you two will disagree 
completely. Mr. Kent, I know, is one of the most 
extreme of liberals; and you, Miss Artevelde, one 
needs only to look at your face to know that you are 
an aristocrat. How purely and haughtily runs the 
blood of the Van Arteveldes!” 

The flush of some contending emotions incarna- 
dined the cheeks of Vine as she listened. She hada 
feeling that Mr. Kent disliked the ideas conveyed in 
those words, but the glance she sent to discover was 
bafiied; his face was masked in its reserve. 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Van Artevelde,” said 
the old gentleman, “if 1 have offended you; “ but I 
knew your father—I knew how jealously he guarded 
the honor of his family, how proud he was of the 
purity of his descent—that there was never a dishon- 
orable deed or a mesalliance, neither here nor in 
Germany.” 

Mr. Kent looked at Vine. Her crimson cheeks and 
lips, her glowing eyes, even her abundant fair hair, 
that hung loosely on her shoulders, seemed to share 





the emotion of that excitable temperament. 


“You have not offended me, Mr. Leland,” she 
said. Then with a glance of infinite pride and power, 
she continued, “ for I am my father’s child; what he 
loved, I love.” 

Sharp and bitter was the arrow that entered the 
soul of Launcelot Kent. Had she been less beautiful, 
had she interested him less, his anger would have 
been barbless; as it was, in his indignation at that 
pride of birth and blood, he only thought: 

“How can 1 see her every day, and not love her? 
and to love her will be misery.” 

Vine bowed to the two gentlemen, and walked 
away. 

Mr. Leland turned to his companion, and said, with 
a smile: 


“*Then she smiled around right childly, then she gazed 
around right queenly.* 


Surely, Kent, Lady Geraldine might have looked like 
that.” 

“But Geraldine would have had nobler cause for 
such looks,” spoke Mr. Kent, coldly. 

Mr. Leland did not smile, as he said: 

“She has given fair warning. Woe to any obscure 
youth who shall fall in love with her.” 

Kent smiled with distant sarcasm, and left Mr. 
Leland, who thought as he watched him: 

“There was no need of warning him; he is safe 
enough.” 

The guests had left, the blazing lights were gone— 
only moonlight poured across the elegant rooms. 
The perfumes the company had left behind were 
growing fainter; some bouquets that had fallen un- 
noticed trom fair hands, lay on the carpets, trodden 
and torn, but dying in fragrance. From a small 
room adjoining the long drawing-rooms, some unseen 
performer was flooding the deserted parlors with 
melody. The exquisite-toned organ was played upon 
by fingers in love with music. The strain was not 
varied—it was only the soul of moonlight entered 
into harmony—it was the spirit of the night. 

Harry Hartland was lying asleep on one of the 
drawing-room couches. As the organ notes swelled 
and subsided, he opened his eyes in bewilderment; 
then he rose and walked softly to the room from 
whence came the sounds, stood in the doorway a 
minute and then spoke, continuing aloud the subject 
about which he had been dreaming: 

“Vine, how do you like my new tutor?” 

Vine stopped playing and turned round; she had 
heard his voice, but had not heard what he had said. 

“Harry, go to bed instantly!” she said, a smile 
coming into her face at his half-awake condition. 

“Yes,” coming to her side; ‘ but how do you like 
my new tutor?” 

*T don’t know; haven’t seen him.” 

She turned to the key-board and ran her fingers 
over the keys. The boy looked amazed. % 

“But you have; it’s Mr. Launcelot Kent. I saw 
you talking with him.” 7 

Vine’s fingers suddenly stopped. She had been 
dreamily thinking of Launcelot Kent all the time 
she had been playing; but not, O not of her cousin’s 
tutor! 

*“You must be mistaken, Harry,” she said. ‘ Mr. 
Kent is a—” she was going to say a “gentleman ;” 
then she said to herself, * he is a gentleman.” But 
the prejudices of a lifetime were strong within her, 
and she felt, for some unaccountable reason, sorry 
that he was a tutor. She rose and walked to the 
door, bent and kissed the forehead of the child who 
walked by her side. 

* Good-night,” she said, 

“ But how do you like him?” persisted Harry. 

The delicate flush that rose to Vine’s face betrayed 
the first heart-interest she had ever known. 

‘Because if you don’t like him,” said Harry, “I 
wont have him fora tutor, even if Uncle John did 
bring him.” 

“T like him, Harry; he will teach you true man- 
hood.” 

Launcelot Kent need not have feared meeting 
Vine. Though he came daily to the house, it seemed 





that Harry’s recitation hours were the hours in 
which Miss Van Artevelde visited, or received com- 
pany. He sometimes met her in the hall, and she 


bestowed a courteous greeting. He said to himself 


that he was glad he did not see her; but after a few 
weeks’ time, he was angry and impatient—inwardly 
raging that he never saw the woman who hed hardly 
left his thoughts since he had first met her, but about 
whom he had vowed never to think. 

He was walking across the snow-crusted fields 
toward the home of his pupil; as he looked over the 
sheeny whiteness to the gleaming stone walls of the 
house, he thought of what Mr. Leland had said on 
the first night he had seen Vine—how he had likened 
her to Lady Geraldine. That comparison had lin- 
gered in his mind; and now, with increased sharp- 
ness to the tenderness in his heart, he remembered 
and felt that cry of the poet: 


“O, the cursed woods of Sussex! where the hunter's ar- 
row found me, 

When a fair face and a tender voice had made me mad 
and blind!" 


He was standing at the foot of a hill, leaning against 
a willow that grew by the deep stream which wound 
through the miniature valleys. While the lines were 
chanting through his memory, the cold, still air was 
cut by a shout, then a knife-like scream of agony and 
terror. 

Kent turned and looked up the steep hill. On the 
summit he saw a boy standing, gesticulating wildly, 
while midway down the descent, came an old horse- 
sled, leaping, dashing furiously onward, with mo- 
mently increased impetus. Clinging to the sled was 
a boy whom Kent recognized as Harry Hartland; 
his blonde locks blown back, his face rigid with his 
coming doom, his eyes dilated, and fixed on the river, 
that gurgled among its blocks of ice. Kent thought 
his face had never so much resembled that of his 
cousin Vine; his fright seemed to have purified the 
boy’s face. Even at that moment that thought passed 
through Kent’s mind, simultancously with his re- 
solve to save Harry—how, he hardly knew. 

Harry saw him; his face looked as though he 
stretched out his arms to him, only he did not—hiz 
white lips cried “ Mr. Kent!” in imploring accents. 
All this, in one of those inconceivably short spaces of 
time which we look back upon as ages, 

Kent ran a few steps up the hill to meet Harry. 
With all his strength he threw himself upon one of 
the thills which were held up by a rope tied to the 
sled. The strong man struggled valiantly; the speed 
was slackened, but they kept nearing the river, 
though slower and slower. Harry was watching his 
chance. Suddenly and agilely he leaped down from 
the sled. At the same moment, as Kent let go the 
thill to jump clear of the sled, the rope that held it 
tilted in the air, slipped and untied, and the heavy 
wood fell swiftly on the head of Kent. As if struck 
by a ball, he toppled over and slipped into the black 
river below. 

On the other side of the stream, at a few rods’ dis- 
tance, leaning with clasped hands on a little gate in 
the fence, Vine Van Artevelde stood. She had heard 
the shout, and stayed to see the rescue. She saw the 
waters close over the senseless Kent. It seemed to 
her that she had never suffered before, so intense 
was the agony of that instant, when she saw the pal- 
lid face of Kent drowned in the icy water. She sped 
down to the river’s brink, she sent Harry to the 
house for the men-servants, and called the boy who 
was scrambling down the hiil; but they could do 
nothing but wait. She clasped her hands over her 
heart—that heart which in its intense pain seemed to 
whisper only “Ilove him!” The half-grown boy who 
had thoughtlessly set the sled going this side of the 
hill, without thinking of the river, stood near, staring 
hopelessly at the water, or at the cold, white face of 
Miss Van Artevelde, As for her, after she had seen 
that he could do nothing, she looked silently at the 
spot where Kent had disappeared. Were he to die 
now, she would remember him as the only one out of 
the world who might have been the hero whose ex- 
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istence she had always doubted. Her thoughts would 
be of that twilight mistiness which time makes 
sweeter and more beautiful; for now love seemed 
only a thing of dreams, not a part she was ever to 
live in life. 
Launcelot Kent opened his eyes in the drawing- 
room of Miss Van Arteveldé. A physician was hold- 
ing his wrist, and anxiotsly counting the faint pulses. 
Kent felt conscious only of some sort of bitter dis- 
appointment; his thoughts, as he had stood by the 
river and lgoked at the home of Vine, came back to 
him, instead of the terrible struggle with death. He 
was hardly thankful for his return to a conflict that 
must last his lifetime. 
The doetor dropped the hand he held, and turned 
to a lady who stood a few steps behind. 
“He is safe, now; with care, he will recover,” he 
said, 
Vine advanced and looked down at Kent. Though 
her face was pale, it was quiet, reticent, but very 
kind; hopelessly so, he felt, lying there weak, help- 
less—possessing no power to fly from enchantments 
which could only bring misery. 
The doctor gave some directions in an undertone to 
Vine, then added, aloud: 
“You will lie perfectly quiet where you are, for an 
hour, Mr. Kent, then allow some one to take you to 
the room Miss Van Artevelde has ordered prepared 
for you. If youare utterly quiet, you may experience 
no bad effects. I will call to-morrow.” He bowed 
himself out. 
Vine sat down by Kent’s side. 
“You wish to ask some questions,” she said, smil- 
ing like cool, soft snow. 
“Yes; after I was stunned by that sled, what 
became of me?” 
“You were knocked into the river,” replied Vine. 
“ And Harry?” , 
** You saved him, Mr. Kent.” 
Vine’s voice had a tender tremor in it; Kent knew 
it was not for him. He was glad he had saved the 
life of anything that was dear to her. He lay silent 
@ moment, fearing every instant that Vine would 
leave him. Suddenly his eyes flashed open with 
inquiry. 
“ And I, Miss Van Artevelde?” 
“T sent to the house for the servants; for I was by 
the orchard gate and saw it all.” She could not re- 
strain a shudder as she spoke. 
Again a silence. Kent’s heart beat with fierce 
despair. He savagely rebelled against his destiny; 
he was not even free to try to make this woman love 
him. 
Vine rose. ‘‘I will send some one in to sit with 
you,” she said; then, after an instant’s pause, “It is 
useless for me to attempt to thank you, Mr. Kent. 
I love Harry as I would love a brother.” 
“T am happy to have served you,” Kent said, in 
the same tone he would have used had Vine thanked 
him for handing her her handkerchief. Vine turned 
to leave, when Kent’s voice stayed her. 
“Consider that I have earned a hand touch, Miss 
Van Artevelde,” he said. 
She placed her hand in that he had extended. His 
fingers closed round it in a clasp he remembered 
through all the after years; it was the first time their 
hands had ever met. 
“ T have nothing to thank you for,” he said. 
might have let me stay in the river.” 
Something in the tone compelled Vine to meet the 
glance that sought hers so resolutely. That burning, 
mutual gaze went down to the souls of each; uncon- 
+ querable, nameless happiness surged for an instant 
tumultuously in their hearts. Vine withdrew her 
fingers from the hand that held them close; she 
walked out of the room without being able to utter a 
word. This man with whom she had talked so little, 
whom she had seen so seldom, had a power over her 
which no other person had ever exercised—a power 
bewitching as it was strong. 
“1 will dismiss this tutor when he gets well, and 
send Harry to school,” Vine said to herself, sitting in 
her own room, recalling with scorching blushes the 
looks and tones which had penetrated so deeply. ‘Or, 
rather, I may let him stay, and show him that he 
shall never dare look at meso. Presumptuous man! 
To ask as guerdon for service such a hand meeting as 
he took!” 
In contradiction to her words, she looked tenderly 
down at the slender fingers which Kent had thought 
seemed yielding and melting in his grasp. She would 
have liked to keep that hand forever after free from 
“ world-greetings.”” She bent her forehead to that 
hand. Apostate from her family—for she exclaimed, 
under her breath, “O, why was I a Van Artevelde?” 


“You 


pride, as much an heirloom of her family as the dia- 
mond that blazed on her finger. Then she rose, with 


structions. 


driven to the door. 


statuesque; somewhat ‘faultily faultless,’ in fact.” 


to the Van Artevelde house. 


escapade of her cousin Harry’s. 
Kent possesses a face to disturb one’s dreams. 


of Vine Van Artevelde. 
for that.” definite air, that drew all eyes to her. 
iard’s eyes suddenly glowed behind his mask. Har- 
ry’s face became flushed with his curiosity as he | i 
watched her move up the room. It was the Saxon 
Rowena who had just entered; through her thick, | looked round for Harry, and seeing him at last, 
silvery veil, that hung over the back of her head, 
could be dimly seen the gold of her hair. 
to heed only the presence of the dark Rebecca, to 
transport one to the days made bewitching by the 
pen of Scott. The mask of Rowena concealed the 
whole of her face. 
Something in that manner revealed, at almost the 
same moment, the truth to the boy ahd the swarthy 
Spaniard opposite. 


with peals of silvery laughter; evenings, light feet 


music came like remembered pleasures, to the soul ot 


For an instant she felt none of that inexorable 


that prideful, cold look which was hers, as it is that 
of almost all women at such times, and went down 
stairs, to see that Kent obeyed the physician’s in- 
Kent hai goue up to his room, and Vine 
sat down to receive « carriage full of visitors, just 


“It seems to me,” said young Grover, as he rode 
away with his sisters after their call, ‘it seems to me 
that Miss Van Artevelde’s tace is growing a trifle too 


“Don’t forswear yourself, and say ‘splendidly 
null,’” said his sister; ‘‘for we know your loyalty 
And after a moment, 
she continued, “ You would not have called her face 
marble, if you had seen it while she related that 
That Launcelot 
Pity 


Grover laughed. ‘ Not if he can disturb the dreams 
I would be a tutor, and poor 





CHAPTER II. 
“ALL THE BLOOD OF ALL THE HOWARDS.” 
THE Van Artevellde house rang with gay voices, 


flashed through graceful dances; vague strains of 


the man shut up in his room, far removed from the 
gayety below. Kent’s sudden immersion in the iep- 
cold river gave him a slow, languid fever, which he 
could not conquer, and under which hé @buld not 
grow patient. Ina thousand ways he felt the kind 
thoughtfulness of his hostess; but a week after he 
began to be ill, a party of Vine’s friend’ came out 
from the city, and made the house alive with fashion- 
able revelry. After they came, she did jot knock at 
his door, and he could not cateh a glimpse of her 
face, while she asked his attendant how he was. He 
lohged for the sound of her voice, for the sight of 
those changeful gray eyes. With the unreasonable- 
uess of illnéss, he thought it strange that she no 
longer came to see him; and when, alter three weeks 
of fever, he grew convalescent, he began planning 
ways by means of which he might see her, thinking 
with thrills and with power, of that one look he had 
known while his hand held hers. He would forget 
all the distant coldness of ber face afterwards. 
Though he could never marry her, he would forget 
for one haif hour the bridgeless gulf between them, 
and then go his ways forever after alone. 
He grew rapidly better, but he chose to remain in 
his room until he was able to appear in a more inde- 
pendent condition than the helpless invalid tutor. 
He shrank from the inquiring looks of the friends of 
Vine. 
“There’s going to be a splendid time down stairs 
to-night,” Harry said, as he lounged on the sofa in 
Kent’s room. 
Kent looked up from his book. 
“Exclusively for grown-up people?” he asked, 
with a smile. 
“T mean to be there; Mr. Grover said I ought, and 
that he’d second me when I asked Vine. He said I’d 
make just the figure for a page.” 
“Mighty small page you'd make,” responded Kent, 
dropping his book and becoming interested. ‘ Who 
is Mr. Grover?” 
Harry looked as if he thought it a very irrelevant 
question; but he replied, carelessly: 
“ He’s a fellow with the biggest moustache I ever 
saw. He’s sweet on cousin Vine.” 
Harry delivered the last sentence with such an alr, 
that Kent exclaimed: : 
‘““Where in the world did you get that phrase, 
Harry?” 
Harry dropped his consequential look, and an- 
swered, confidentially : 
‘There are three other gentlemen here, beside Mr. 
Grover, and I heard one of them saying to the other 
that Grover was getting confoundedly sweet on Miss 
Van Artevelde, and that it was a good thing, fur 
Grover was of good family. What did they mean, 
Mr. Kent? Are you of good family?” 
Kent stooped slowly down and regained his book. 
Then he looked up and smiled a smile that somehow 
male the boy feel sad, while he said: 
“You will understand time enough that you are of 
good family, Harry.” 
Kent sat looking at his book and thinking of a soft 
Southern sky, of the large moon and near stars 
which he used to watch while waiting for his mother 
to come home from the theatre, where she nightly 
went; for she was an Italian ballet dancer. Her 
beauty and her loving heart had attracted the father 
of Kent, as he went wandering through Italy. He 
had loved and married her, and after three years of 
happiness, he had died, and she had returned with a 
broken heart to the theatre; forthe child of Kent 
must live, and she never could gain possession of the 
little money her husband had owned. 
“Do you like this Mr. Grover, Harry?” 
Well enough; he has given me lots of things. If 
he gets me rigged for a page to-night, I think I shall 
rather like him, though nothing as I do you, Mr. 
Kent.” 
Kent’s eyes glistened as he saw the child’s earnest 
face. 
“Thank you,” he said; “now I can ask you to 
help me in a little plot.” 
“O yes! What is it?” asked Harry, his face in- 
stantaneously interested. 
“ And you'll never tell?” laughed Kent. 
“No, indeed! never!” was the prompt response. 
The company in Vine’s parlors that night was very 
select and small; not more than thirty persons were 
there; but the sight of them impressed Harry with 
unlimited wonder and admiration. It seemed like 
the gorgeous glitter of a dream, to him. Each guest 
seemed to have some splendid costume, and to have 
taken particular care to be disguised. Gold-embroid- 
ered and bejewelled cavaliers with impenetrable 
masks, walked with gorgeously-clad court ladies, 


their lovers. 
The little page, Harry Hartland, was bewildered. 


land. 





he is a tutor, and penniless.” 





those two knew her. 


who diffused as they went a soft, penetrating odor of 
musk and heliotrope, exquisite as their presence to 


He did not know anybody, not even his cousin Vine 
or Mr. Grover, and he began to think he was in fairy 
He stood by the door; across the room, oppo- 
site to him, a tall man in the sombre, rich velvets of 
a Spanish hidalgo, stood leaning in apparent indiffer- 


dering who he was, when through the door near him, | —he felt that he must reserve his strength for the 
there came a lady with a slow step of grace, an in- | | 
said that they would not dance afler supper—that 
then they would remove their masks Kent knew. He 


The Span- 


Tt seemed 


Harry watched with staring eyes. 


“It is Vine!” they said to themselves. And only 
“Now I wonder where Mr. Grover is,” thought 
Harry, and started on @ wary expedition up the 
room, thinking that Grover would surely be the one 
who would first diséover his cousin—who would have 
the first dance with her. 

Harry glanced back. 

‘* My Spaniard is coming, too,” hé sald in soliloquy ; 
“he a¢ts @& though he had only waited for Vine; if 
he dances first With her, he must surely be Grover.” 


The music began slowly, with that piercing sweet- 
ness which wounds and heals; which summons love 
to eyes that had foresworn it. The melody swelled 
in upon the fragrant room—Harry darted to an avail- 
able window recess and took up his watch. The 
Spaniard must be Grover, after all, for he stood by 
Rowena’s side, he lel her down the dance to the mur- 
murous measures of that music. Vine knew it was 
not Grover; it was not Grover’s presence that she 
felt in sucha strange way as thrilled through her 
pulses when he touched her fingers. He hardly 
spoke, she did not dare to speak, for she almost fear- 
ed that in her voice might be the tremor that sud- 
denly possessed her soul. She thought she might be 
in some strange distant land—she did not think it the 
dresses of the maskers—it was somehow the influence 
of this strange, dark man by her side. She believed 
Kent too ill to come down, else she would have been 
sure that no other man could have so disturbed her, 
How distant her partner seemed, and yet, when the 
dance was done he stood by her chair—not near, as 
others would have done, but with a presence, an ap- 
propriation that she felt, and that excited while it 
interested her. 
Kent stood by Vine, feeling at that moment that he 
could never relinquish her, even for the dance. His 
soul seemed te encircle and possess her, but he felt 
that Vine did not know him—he could not know how 
she felt his power. He had never seen Grover, and 
he was continually searching through the rooms for 
him. Suddenly some one spoke by the side of Vine, 
while she was inclining her head to hear some remark 
of his. Kent started imperceptibly, but finished his 
remark in the same tone he had commenced. The 
voice addressing Vine awakened all the fury of his 
slumbering jealousy and suspicion. He could not 
tell why, but some inflection, some accent, revealed 
the interest of the speaker in the woman he addressed 
—and that he knew her. 
“Will Rowena honor me with her hand for this 
dance?” he asked. 
“ Kent looked up to see the dress of the speaker. 
A flash of futile but furious anger and pain passed 
through his soul. This must be Grover—and had 
Vine then made an arrangement with him before the 
party—an arrangement so suggestive? For the man 
who had asked Rowena to dance, was dressed as 
Wilfred of Ivanhoe. Vine bowed her head in assent, 
Ivanhoe seemed to look for a moment curiously at the 
man who stood by Vine’s seat, then he walked away. 
Kent saw that he was tall, graceful—he knew that he 
was wealthy and of good birth, and that he loved 
Miss Van Artevelde. 
“Will you reserve your hand for me in the last 
dance to-night?” Kent asked. 

Vine had risen, and now stood by Kent’s side. The 
thought had come to her to retire for a moment, and 
send a servant to inquire concerning Mr. Kent’s 
health. She wondered if there were two men in the 
world who could influence her precisely the same. 
She was thinking of this, and impolitely paid no heed 
to Kent’s request. He bowed and said, coldly: 

* Pardon me; I should have been content with the 
honor you did me in dancing once with me.” 

He was moving away, when Vine exclaimed, ina 
low voice: 

“Stay, sir! It is I who should ask your pardon. 
You will excuse me, but I am somewhat bewildered. 
If you know me, you will assuredly be conscious that 
I do not know you. Feminine curiosity is excited.” 

Kent saw Ivanhoe approaching to claim the 
hand of his companion—he bowed and murmured 
hurriedly: 

* Aristocracy is safe; you have only to remember 
that in a masquerade all are equals.” 


the last words of Vine. 


him all such rights. 


head to the talk of her companion. 





ence against the wall. Harry had not ceased won- 


with Vine. 
motioned him to his side. 
as the boy sat down beside him. 


whisper. “I saw you dancing With Vine, and I 
thought you must be Mr. Grover. You look splen- 
didly. Did the costumef 1 sefit you brivg you that 
suit?” asked Harry, rapidly. 


have been here!” 


He could not help some bitterness of tone, for his 
ready suspicion fancied it detected some distrust in 
Of one thing he was assured, 
his disguise, his altered voice had deceived Vine; he 
now began to wonder if she would be angry if she ever 
discovered the fact. Was it gentlemanly for him to 
have taken advantage of her hospitality? But then 
was he not her guest—should he not appear in her 
parlors? In his heart he felt that she would accord 


He looked to where she stood, bending a graceful 
“And can I go 
no further?” his heart asked. He sat down by the 
window to watch the dancers. He was not yet strong 


ast dance when Vine would be with him. Harry had 


ntended to retire immediately after his last dance 
In the meantime he must wait. He 


You see I am successful —thanks to you,”’ he said, 


“0, there you are, Mr. Kent!” cried Harry, in a 


“Yes; and if it had not been for you, I cotiltnot 


Harry felt proud. 

“T must not tell now, must I, Mr. Kent—not even 
Vine?” 

“Last of all, Vine,” replied Kent. “ Be silent.” 
Vine was whirling by with Ivanhoe. 

“T am so glad it was you who danced first with 
Vine,” continued Harry after a moment—“ for every- 
body said it must be Mr. Grover—and how well you 
looked, ahd all that. But that man dressed as Ivan- 
hoe thust bé Grover—I am sorry Vine is Rowena on 
that account, or rathér you ought/to be Ivanhoe, Mr. 
Kent.” 

Harry, who had attained to the dignity of reading 
one or two of Scott’s novels, felt that he was talking 
very large, and understanding things very much in- 
deed. Kent listened to his prattle, while his eyes 
dreamily followed the Saxon Rowena. ‘* Rowena had 
no part with Spaniards,” he thought. 

The hours flew by—the music was sounding forth 
for the last time that night. Kent looked round for 
Vine; ladies were chatting here and there, but Miss 
Van Artevelde was not among them; they began to 
form for the dance, but she did net appear. Kent 
sauntered through the rooms; he saw Harry. 

“ Where is your cousin?” he asked. 

“She went toward the conservatory,” he replied. 

“ Alone?” asked Kent, fur he had missed Ivanhoe 
also. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

Kent felt relieved, and walked quickly to the open 
glass door which led from the parlors. The conserva- 
tory seemed deserted, but he entered—stooped to in- 
hale an oleander’s perfume, then glanced once more 
round the room, and was turning to leave, when a 
low murmur of voices came to him. At one end of 
the room, behind a clump of flowering greenery was 
a bamboo seat—he saw the gleam of.a lady’s dress, 
and instantly, through a gapin the green leaves he 
saw a man’s face, a man’s furm dimly defined, but he 
knew instinctively it wore the dress of Ivanhoe. The 
light fell on his face, his mask was off; Kent recog- 
nized the moustache Harry had spoken of, but Harry 
had not told how handsome a face was Mr. Grover’s. 


Perfect in feature, his dark blue eyes were illu- 
minated, his waving fair hair thrown back from a 
faultless forehead. His sister had said true—he was 
loyal to the house of the Van Arteveldes—more, he 
was in love with the heiress, Kent could not inter- 
rupt such a conversation as that seemed to be; he 
turned to go, when Grover left his companion and 
hurried out by anotherdoor. Kent walked to where 
Vine sat; before he reached her side, he pulled the 
mask from his face. He stood before her and said: 
“T have to remind you that the last dance is now 
forming.” 
Vine’s mask was off, she looked pale and almost ill, 
but her face flushed—she made a motion of surprise, 
and cried: 
“Tt is you, Mr. Kent!’’ her voice sounded weak 
and unnatural. 
He sat down by her. 
“TI would not claim you for the dance till I had 
satisfied your curiosity, so 1 removed my mask. But 
you are ill, you cannot dance.” 
If he had known, that his was the only tone that 
could thus reach her heart! 
* “Itis only momentary. I shall be able to dance in 
a moment.” 
Mr. Grover came back with a glass of water in his 
hand. He looked at Kent, and his face darkened as 
he looked—he did not know him—he wondered why 
he did not leave, but Kent did not move. 
Vine said, “This gentleman is to dance with me.” 
Grover stayed to ask if she were better, to look ten- 
der regret, to murmur something in her ear, then he 
went. Vine sat silent; her attitude was that half 
drooping manner which was irresistible in her whom 
pride had made aqueen. Her eyelids lowered, her 
mouth sad, her face pale. Launcelot Kent was born 
beneath Southern skies, he never could acquire 
Northern coolness. He felt this exquisite beauty, 
this pure soul; his heart was on fire, he no more 
remembered his resolves of coolness and prudence. 

“ Miss Van Artevelde, you must not dance, you are 
too nearly ill.” 

His voice was soft and musical. Vine turned 
toward him and spoke without raising her eyes. 

** And you, Mr. Kent, you have not recovered from 
your illness. Was it wise for you to dance?” 

“No, I am not wise. We will sit here, while the 
others dance. You see I am not wise.” 

There was a vague, sweet recklessness in his voice. 
Vine superhumanly controlled a tremulousness that 
besieged her. She felt in the presence of her destiny. 
Kent was conquered by his love; he did not think of 
any future, he remembered no past; he had lived 
only for this moment.* He bent nearer; his eyes ca- 
ressed her, and her heart acknowledged and received 
those flaming glances. 
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* You do not love that man,” he said, “ you must 


7 


sengers | 


not”—his head was close to hers, her hair mingled | they ren 


with his. ‘ You will tell me that I have no right to 
ask if you love him,” he continued ; ‘‘ but God will not 


so desert me, for that would kill me to know that you 


love him. I love you, Vine, I love you.” 


He put his hand over the hand that lay so quiet on | 


her lap. How swiftly and subtly did each heart 
recognize that touch! 

* Will you not look at me? I am dying with love 
and with doubt. Look at me!” 

Vine raised her eyelids and met for an instant that 
blaze of light from the dark depths of Kent’s eyes. 
Then she suddenly covered her face with her hands. 

“You are not sorry that I love you?” murmured 
Kent. 

As he said those words, all the obstacles he had so 
long dreaded rushed into his mind. He rose from his 
seat, and stood looking down at her. Could pride of 
birth, conventionality, come between him and the 
woman his soul had chosen? 

“ Unhappy boy!” said a voice behind them. “1 
shall never forgive myself for having brought you 
here.” 

“Do you not think that I should have found her? 
You are not to blame,” Kent said, without taking his 
eyes from Vine’s hand-covered face. 

It was Mr. Leland who had spoken, 

“Send me away, Vine; tell me to go, and I go 
forever.” 

Vine withdrew her hands from her face; she looked 
upat Kent. Something in that face made Kent shiver 
convulsively. 

“My God!” he cried, “ I will not go!” 

Mr. Leland turned and walked away; he could not 
witness that anguish of love in those two hearts. 
Kent sank on his knees by Vine’s side. 

“Do you banish me?” he whispered, his gaze 
holding her eyes. 

“O my father,” exclaimed Vine. “Why do you 
condemn me to such cruelty!” 

“You wish me to go?” 

“Do not ask me that. You never knew my father. 
Iam the daughter of a Van Artevelde.” 

It gave Vine the same pain to say those words that 
it did Kent to hear them. He sprang to his feet, his 
face white, the light gone out of his eyes. 

“And I the son of a ballet dancer,” he said, and 
walked away. 

Mr. Leland followed Kent to his room; he guessed 
rightly that the morning would be too late to find 
him there. He put his hand on that bent, despairing 
head. 

“Did you not have fair warning, Launcelot?” 

Kent raised his head and answered, coldly: 

“What avails it to warn one not to desire 
paradise?” 

Leland looked at that stony, hopeless face; his eyes 
grew dim. 

** Does it comfort you to know that she loves you?” 

It was strange to see Kent’s face soften. 

“She does love me,” he said. ‘‘ I have seen her soul 
to-night.” 

“Then think what her grief must be, what she 
must bear, and take up your burden like a man,” 
said Leland, feeling distressfully the weakness of 
words, and yet longing to comfort him. 

Kent turned fiercely upon him. 

“But why should this thing be?” he asked. 
I mean, ai I ignoble?” 

Mr. Leland walked back and forth in the room; at 
last he stopped and said: 

“ Vine loved her father as few children love their 
parents. The Van Artevelde ride their hobbies to 
the death. Itis not so much pridein Vine, for she 
has too much sense, but she respects her father’s dy- 
ing request—the ideas he inculcated through all his 
life—never to marry one of his family to one who was 
not an equal. Hope, my friend, if you will; timeand 
love may teach Vine Van Artevelde different ideas of 
equality. No daughter's happiness should be wreck- 
ed for any whim, however deep seated of the parent.” 

Mr. Leland left Kent; unconsciously Kent felt the 
first faint feeling of hope; it only saved him from 
utter and black despair. Mr. Leland chided himself 
for being indignant with the dead Van Artevelde who 
had imposed such conditions on his daughter's heart. 
He guessed the misery Vine telt—but he could not 
know how entirely and unreservedly she loved the 
man she had sent from her. 


“Am 





CHAPTER III. 
“ And your lordship judges rightly. Whom I merry, shall 
be noble, 
Ay, and wealthy. I shall never blush to think how he 
was born."’ 


Two years of wandering had availed only to give 
Launcelot Kent a graver, sterner exterior, while the 
grief and disappointment of his life sank deeper; be- 
came, if possible, yet more a part of the life he lived. 
To love Vine Van Artevelde, to know that he was be- 
loved by her, and to be forever separated from her, 
was to be furever unhappy. He no longer expected 
happiness—but he sometimes longed for the nepenthe 
of indifference—as hearts torn by intense emotion 





long for the sluggish comfort of torpid existences, But | 
it was only at times, and fur a moment that he felt | 
thus; usually, the memory of that one supreme time | 
in his life when the eyes of Vine had given him love | 
fur love, pierced through all his misery, and made | 
him only less unhappy than if she had not loved him. | 

He stood on the deck of an American bound steam- | 
er. Merrily had the boat bounded over the Atlantic | 
waves; only a week since they steamed from the | 
crowded wharves of Liverpool, and already the pas- | 
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“You do not love that man,” he ead, “you must | 
not”—his head was close to hers, her hair mingled | 
with his. ‘ You will tell me that I have no right to | 
ask if you love him,”’ he continued ; ‘‘ but God will not | 
so desert me, for that would kill me to know that you | 
love him. I love you, Vine, I love you.” 

He put his hand over the hand that lay so quiet on 

her lap. How swiftly and subtly did each heart 

recognize that touch! 

“ Will you not look at me? I am dying with love 

and with doubt. Look at me!” 

Vine raised her eyelids and met for an instant that 

blaze of light from the dark depths of Kent’s eyes. 

Then she suddenly covered her face with her hands. 

“You are not sorry that I love you?” murmured 

Kent. 

As he said those words, all the obstacles he had so 

long dreaded rushed into his mind. He rose from his 

seat, and stood looking down at her. Could pride of 
birth, conventionality, come between him and the 

woman his soul had chosen? 

“Unhappy boy!” said a voice behind them. “I 

shall never forgive myself for having brought you 

here.” 

“ Do you not think that I should have found her? 
You are not to blame,” Kent said, without taking his 
eyes from Vine’s hand-covered face. 

It was Mr. Leland who had spoken. 

“Send me away, Vine; tell me to go, and I go 
forever.” 

Vine withdrew her hands from her face; she looked 
upat Kent. Sumething in that face made Kent shiver 
convulsively. 

“My God!” he cried, “‘ I will not go!” 

Mr. Leland turned and walked away; he could not 
witness that anguish of love in those two hearts. 
Kent sank on his knees by Vine’s side. 

“Do you banish me?” he whispered, his gaze 
holding her eyes. 

“© my father,” exclaimed Vine. “Why do you 
condemn me to such cruelty!” 

“You wish me to go?” 

“Do not ask me that. You never knew my father. 
Iam the daughter of a Van Artevelde.” 

It gave Vine the same pain to say those words that 
it did Kent to hear them. He sprang to his feet, his 
face white, the light gone out of his eyes. 

“And I the son of a ballet dancer,” he said, and 
walked away. 

Mr. Leland followed Kent to his room; he guessed 
rightly that the morning would be too late to find 
him there. He put his hand on that bent, despairing 
head. 

‘Did you not have fair warning, Launcelot?” 

Kent raised his head and answered, coldly: 

“What avails it to warn one not to desire 
paradise?” 

Leland looked at that stony, hopeless face; his eyes 
grew dim. 

** Does it comfort you to know that she loves you?” 

It was strange to see Kent’s face soften. 

“She does love me,” he said. ‘‘ I have seen her soul 
to-night.” 

“Then think what her grief must be, what she 
must bear, and take up your burden like a man,” 
said Leland, feeling distressfully the weakness of 
words, and yet longing to comfort him. 

Kent turned fiercely upon him. 

“ But why should this thing be?” he asked. 
I mean, am I ignoble?” 

Mr. Leland walked back and forth in the room; at 
last he stopped and said: 

“Vine loved her father as few children love their 
parents. The Van Artevelde ride their hobbies to 
the death. Itis not so much pridein Vine, for she 
has too much sense, but she respects her father’s dy- 
ing request—the ideas he inculcated through all his 
life—never to marry one of his family to one who was 
not an equal. Hope, my friend, if you will; time and 
love may teach Vine Van Artevelde different ideas of 
equality. No daughter’s happiness should be wreck- 

ed for any whim, however deep seated of the parent.” 

Mr. Leland left Kent; unconsciously Kent felt the 
first faint feeling of hope; it only saved him from 
utter and black despair. Mr. Leland chided himself 
for being indignant with the dead Van Artevelde who 
had imposed such conditions on his daughter’s heart. 
He guessed the misery Vine telt—but he could not 
know how entirely and unreservedly she loved the 
man she had sent from her. 


“Am 





CHAPTER III. 


“ And your lordship judges rightly. Whom I marry, shall 
be noble, 
Ay, and wealthy. I shall never blush to think how he 


was born."’ 


Two years of wandering had availed only to give 
Launcelot Kent a graver, sterner exterior, while the 
grief’ and disappointment of his life sank deeper; be- 
came, if possible, yet more a part of the life he lived. 
To love Vine Van Artevelde, to know that he was be- 
loved by her, and to be forever separated from her, 
was to be forever unhappy. He no longer expected 
happiness—but he sometimes longed for the nepenthe 
of indifference—as hearts torn by intense emotion 
long for the sluggish comfort of torpid existences. But 
it was only at times, and fur a moment that he felt 
thus; usually, the memory of that one supreme time 
in his life when the eyes of Vine had given him love 
fur love, pierced through all his misery, and made 


He stood on the deck of an American bound steam- 
er. Merrily had the boat bounded over the Atlantic 
waves; only a week since they steamed from the 


j sengera bes gan to talk of wha at t they should do when 


journeying through fairy dominions. He could never 


him only less unhappy than if she had not loved him. | 
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they reached New York—that they would be there in | 
a few days—ten days for the whole trip would be the 
longest. At this rate it seemed probable they might 
not be so long on the water. Day after day the ship 
rushed on; fair summer skies bent above them—the 
sea was smooth and still, save only when some swift | 
summer storm sped beautifully acress the heavens, | 
and ruffled the waters. To Kent it seemed like 


| 


tire of leaning over the boat’s side, and looking into 
the illimitable beauty below him. Only human eyes 
are as deep, as sweet, as glorious, as the sea when it 
lies calm and lets one look into its soul. Kent drew 
consolation from the great heart opened before him. 


The ship flew on; the captain crowded on the 
steamer—the people laughed und chatted and loung- 
ed, but Kent did not mingle with them. That night, 
the captain said, they should see the Highlands of 
Neversink, if the moon was not clouded. Hearts 
beat high at the thought of home. At dinner, they 
drank tothe captain who had brought them so swiftly 
over the ocean. 
One of the quickest voyages on record,” they said. 
As their glasses clashed, some strange noise went 
shivering through the vessel—the captain dropped 
his glass, the passengers stared; a burst, a crash, a 
horrible uproar, and the boat staggered oddly in the 
water. The engine could bear the strain no longer— 
the boiler had expioded. Flames were bursting out 
through the engine-house—riotous destruction raged 
with furious eagerness. Kent’s heart bounded with 
strange exultation—here in this strife, this battle of 
life with death he could find a grand forgetfulness of 
all save the present; he could, perhaps, save for some 
fellow-mortal the life he himse!f valued so lightly. 
He worked with the will of a man, and the strength 
of a giant; the people looked with wonder on this 
man who seemed to perform impossibilities. 
The sun smiled brightly from the western sky, 
while the men toiled and fought with the fire. Use- 
less, unavailing; when the sun went down in peace- 
ful roseate, the fire was master of the ship, and all 
thought only of their personal safety. Boats were 
lowered, life preservers fastened on; many leaped off 
the ship into the water to escape the intolerable heat. 
The flames reached forth and paralyzed many a one 
who tried to rush through to some part of the ship not 
yet in the clutches of the monster. The steamer had 
a larger and better complement of boats than usual; 
they were rapidly lowered—it appeared as though the 
greater part of those who yet remained might enter 
the boats. 
“The women first!” cried the captain, standing by 
the boats—“ only men enough to manage the boats— 
all the ladies must go first.” 
The last boat was by the ship’s side, the captain 
stood ready to take his place, and Mr. Kent with 
him, when some one cried: 
“There’s a lady in one of the state-rooms! She 
was coming right after me; the smoke must have 
made her insensible.” 
Kent sprang back. 
“«T will go for her!” he said. 
“For God’s sake, be quick!” the captain cried. 
Kent plunged down through the smoke, and reach- 
ed the nearest state-room—if she were not here, he 
could go no further—it was beyond the power of man. 
But she was here. Close by the door, sunk down by 
an ottoman, with one arm thrown across it, waves of 
blonde hair flowing over that arm and down to the 
floor, a face, colorless, still, but beautiful as our 
dreams. A thrilling, an intoxicating joy came light- 
ning-like to Launcelot Kent. It illuminated and 
glorified his face. He stooped and raised Vine Van 
Artevelde. 
Tenderly but swiftly he bore her out upon the 
burning deck. He looked to where the captain had 
stood; the fire had swept over that place. Far out, 
he saw the boat, luridly lighted by the flaming ship. 
Death was before him; death with her he loved. The 
moon was rising over in the east, a faint film of cloud 
veiled its yellow disc. It was strange how he notic- 
ed it, in that instant that he stood with Vine in his 
arms; but, ever after, when he saw the full moon ris- 
ing through silvery clouds, the sight brought all the 
horrors and the delights of that night to his memory. 
Kent suddenly remembered that when he had help- 
ed take the boats from their places, he had seen a 
light skiff, apparently large enough for only three, 
which, of course, the captain had decided impracti- 
cable for use. Kent carried Vine as far as possible 
from the fire. His chances of saving her were so 
small that he felt a despairing courage that gave him 
inventive strength. Had her life been less vitally 
dear to him, he could not have succeeded, but Heaven 
smiled upon him. It seemed to him ages of doubt 
and terror, and it was only a few moments befvure 
they were floating in that frail skiff away from that 
ship of destruction. 
Vine was still insensible; he began to fear that the 
smoke had indeed smothered her. As soon as they 
were a sufficient distance from the ship, he laid down 
his oars, and raised that inanimate face to his shoul- 
der. Now that he looked at her closely, he saw that 
her face was thinner, not so happy looking as when 
he saw it last. Something of sorrow lingered about 
the proud mouth; was there any grief in the beauti- 
ful eyes he remembered so well? 
The cold water, the clearer air at last restored her, 
Kent watched with tremulous solicitude for the lift- 
ing of those still eyelids. She looked vaguely across 
the waters, then at the burning ship. Memory came 
back to her as she looked; then she raised her head 
from Kent’s shoulder and looked at him. Her eyes 





crowded wharves of Liverpool, and already the pas- 

















| ishment, ‘there. grew upon a her ‘face an expression of 


| send me from you now,’ 


| could not endure to owe my life to any other.” 


| Shall claim it but me. 





reilef, of entire trust, of unutterable love. Her eyes 
drooped; she endeavored to withdraw herself from | 
his arm, but it would not release her. 
“ Alone together on the Atlantic, Vine, you cannot | 
> Kent said, lowly, bending | 
to seek a gaze that was now withdrawn from him. 
“It is you who have saved me,” she murmured. “I | 


“And I have saved it for myself; hereafter none 
I defy the world to take you 
trom me now.” 

Kent’s fce began to glow, his eyes to burn, he be- 
gan to live again. They floated on under that sum- 
mer heaven—yoing further and further from the 
great drifting fire; going nearer and nearer the 
heaven that seemed for the first time blessing them. 
Kent tried to discover and reach the other boats, but 
he conld not. The captain probably thought them 
lost in the ship. On so frail a tenure hung their life, 
so slight a breath of wind would have wrecked their 
boat, that earth seemed far removed from them. 
Bathed in the streaming moonlight, rocking above 
the quiet mystery of the ocean, nothing of the gaudy 
world around them, they could not think of the past 
that had separated them. The heart of Vine recog- 
nized the man by her side as one of the nobles of the 
earth. All the tinsel of circumstance could gain no 
influence with her now; the past two years had 
taught her that, in the heaven in whichshe believed 
her father tu be, he would never require her to sacri- 
fice her happiness to the legends of high birth he had 
so instilled into her mind. : 
““My husband shall be noble,” she had said to 
herself. 

But now, on the wide waters, all past and future 
was merged into one now. 

“ You have never said that you love me,” whisper- 
ed Kent, drawing her gaze to his with that power 
which he alone possessed. 

A smile of ineffable sweetness came from the soul 
of Vine to her eyes. 

“T love you!” 

Kent’s lips touched that proud mouth that was so 
kind, so rarely tender to him—to him only of all the 
world, 

No wind arose, no cloud flecked the sky; the 
ocean bore its children safely til' the morning, then 
a yacht, out on a moonlight excursion, for they were 
not many miles from the shore, took the two on board. 
Vine had been somewhat ill during the voyage 
home; she had not gone to the table with the rest of 
her party. No intuition told Kent of her presence; 
he had never happened to see her in any of the rare 
walks-she took on deck. 

Over the fields of the Van Artevelde estate the 
snows of another winter are resting. Vine is looking 
out from the same window where the haughty Miss 
Van Artevelde sat on the night when Launcelot Kent 
first saw her. The man by her side bends down and 
says: 

“T have loved you ever since.” 

Vine looks up with a smile of happiness; her eyes 
return all that intensity of love that burns from the 
soul of Kent. Her soft fingers seek his hand as she 
murmurs in his ear: 

** And now I am yours, and my pride and love with 
me. Iam no more a Van Artevelde, but a Kent, my 
husband.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


A GAME OF CROQUET. 


“Now, that’s not fair, Harry; Edith is nearer to 
you than Iam.” 

* How can you talk such nonsense, Annie? Why, 
you’re my sister, and Edith is—” 

Whack!—and away flew Annie’s ball, about ten 
yards from the scene of action. 

* Let me alone, please Harry, there’s a good boy,” 
said Edith; and Harry, with a glance rather too 
warm to be brotherly, passed by on the other side. 

The players and the scene were worthy of each 
other. Perhaps Edith was the most striking of the 
three. She was rather tall for a woman; her shoul- 
ders would have seemed broad but for their graceful 
slope, and the supple ease of all her movements. A 
short mantle, with strong resemblance to a jacket, 
concealed the upper portion of her figure, and led 
the eye down an even line to the ground, where a 
small boot appeared occasionally, the sight of which 
made, being croqueted, rather a reward than a pun- 
ishment. It is wise to describe Edith’s face last, be- 
cause it was most captivating, and also for the reason 
that it is next to impossible to avoid failure in the 
task. Her black hair neatly parted across a forehead 
broad enough to satisfy a Lavater, and not too high 
for beauty, exposed ears that it would have been a 
sin to hide, and veiled eyes of softest brown, which 


| the game out of the question. 








her ball, stood inal Elsdale, a little angry, perhaps, 
at the way in which her brother’s anxiety to favor 
Edith’s success, rendered her own chance of winning 
Yet the only sign of 
this was a rather contemptuous observance of the 
play, and the constant tapping of a little foot, which 
seemed to be letting off the steam of Annie’s vexa- 
tion. She does not know that she is standing tor her 
portrait; nor is she vain, nor a coquette, or she would 
thank Harry for the little run which had given such 
a charming color to her expressive rather than beau- 
tiful countenance. Less tall than Edith, she was not 
more slender. Her hair was perfect in neatness, and 
in color about the shade of Edith’s eyes; in her fea- 
tures you could find no fault, and yet they were not 
beautiful. Was it that her nose was a little too broad, 
or was her face not sufficiently pointed? I can’t tell. 
All I know is, that whenever I studied her face, I 
found in her eyes a sufficient delight, and they were 
large and gray, wi h a look of omniscience, which 
was a caution to fops and fools. 

Both girls were in mourning, and so of course was 
Annie’s brother, Harry, whose best claims to distine- 
tion were that he had been “stroke” for two years 
inthe ‘‘ Brazenose boat,” that he was a thoroughly 
good fellow, and a pains-taking corporal in the 
** Devil’s Own.” For Harry, whose physique was no- 
ble, was an undistinguished member of the Home 
Circuit, where his sunny temper and handsome face 
had made him many friends, but had not procured 
him many briefs. His father had died about tive 
years since, from injuries he received while hunting 
with the West Sussex hounds. From him Harry had 
inherited his blue eyes, a fine, open, intellectual coun- 
tenance, the only weakness of which was partially 
concealed by a strong brown beard with an outer 
edge of the same color as his waving hair. 


When he turned towards Edith to watch her make 
her stroke, there was an anxious tenderness in his 
manner which seemed like repressed affection. He 
was evidently struggling to subdue a feeling which 
he feared would t too d trative, while her 
manner towards him was rather encouraging than 
otherwise. They regarded each other as cousins, 
though in truth they were not so, for Edith Landor 
was the daughter of Harry’s aunt, Lady Elsdale, 
whose second husband, Sir Godfrey Elsdale, of Am- 
bleton, had died six months ago, and for whom the 
family were now in mourning. 

The summer assizes were being held at Lewes, and 
Harry, wisely preferring the pleasant air of Amble- 
ton to the stuffy atmosphere of the court, or the com- 
fortless clamor of the salle des pas perdus of that 
most wretched establishment, where his forensic abili- 
ties were not in great demand, had come home to his 
mother’s house, which was about two miles from Am- 
bleton Place. 

Ambleton Place, the family seat, in front of which 
they were playing croquet, was a large red-brick 
house, that had stood perhaps for ninety years. It 
had no pretensions to architecture. It was two sto- 
ries high, with an overhanging heavily-gabled roof. 
On either side of the door were three windows, 
two of which lighted the hall; the remaining two 
on the right were the library windows, and those 
on the other side lighted a morning room, used 
asa boudoir by the ladies. These rooms stood out by 
themselves. Of the two wings, one was devoted to 
the family, the other to the servants’ offices and a 
billiard-room. The view from the front of the house 
across the carriage-drive ; across the wide lawn, where 
the croquet balls were chasing each other through 
iron arches; across the park, where the long drought 
had discolored the grass, and made it difficult for the 
deer to find a tender bite, though they sought for it 
in the shade of the patches of oaks and firs; across the 
broad belt of leafy woods, which seemed to be the 
boundary of the domain,—stretched away over a 
patchwork of fields, dotted with villages, churches, 
and farmhouses, far away to where the Downs made 
a broad, purple sky-line, broken only by a softly- 
curving gap, low down in which the sea looked like a 
greenish mist. 

Over the Downs the southwest wind blew softly 
upon this peaceful scene; but Ambleton Place was 
not at peace within itself. Foran uneasy doubt ex- 
isted as to who was the master in that ancestral home 
of the Elsdales. Sir Godtrey’s next brother, who, 
thirty and more years ago, had been known as a rake 
round the country side, had, in his twenty-fifth year, 
been provided with an Indian cadetship, and export- 
ed to Bombay. Master Hugh, as he was called by all 
the people about his home, made no objection, but 
while seated with his father, on the evening of his 
last day in Sussex, listening with apparent careless- 
ness and some real contrition to the worthy old gentle- 
man’s advice, he suddenly interrupted Sir Godfrey’s 
harangue by saying: 

**T hope L shall be a better fellow now, but there’s 
one thing I must tell you: 1 am married.” 

Sir Godfrey was too much confounded to answer, 
and Hugh went on to tell him how he had married 
the bailiffs daughter, Ruth Page, and how he couldn’t 
go to India unless Ruth went with him. Slowly the 
old gentleman remembered that there had been much 
gossip about Hugh and Ruth, very injurious to the 








describing the faultless line of her nose, or the bold 
curve with which it joined her short upper lip. This 
was rather a haughty feature, and with its sweet sis- 
ter resting on a well shaped and rather full chin, left 
no doubt in an observant mind that Miss Edith Lan- 
dor had a will of her own, and that her eyes, which 


strong and angry passion. 





grew larger, her gaze more intense; instead of aston- 





seemed to irradiate love and sympathy, I despair of 


now looked so soft, could sparkle and dilate with 


girl’s fair fame, and though his pride was offended at 
the marriage, yet he regarded a scapegrace as an un- 
avoidable, if not a necessary, part of a large family ; 
so Ruth was seen and spoken to, though she was far 
too frightened to reply. They sailed for India when 
there was no overland passage, and with but little 
| expectation of returning. Ovcasionally Hugh wrote 
for money. In one of his earliest letters, he stated 
that Ruth had a son, and that to avoid expense she 


Leaning on her croquet hammer, after recovering | had consented to live with him unacknowledged as 
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his wife, unler an assumed name. | 
war broke out, they heard that Hugh had greatly | 
distinguished himself in the early battles; then came | 
the news of Chillianwallah, and with it the tidings of | 
Hugh’s death. He had been severely wounded by a | 
sowar, and died in his tent, but not before he had dic- | 
tated a letter to his brother Godfrey, begging his pro- 
tection for Ruth and her boy. His brother, who had 
succeeded to the title some three years before this 
news arrived, at once used every effort to discover 
Hugh’s wife and son. A year had elapsed, during 
which he had spared no expense or trouble to find 
them, when he received information that so soon as 
the news of Hugh’s wound was conveyed to Ruth, 
she had set off for the camp, thus missing a letter 
which her husband had sent to her, and arrived to 
find him dead. Weakened by her weary walk, she 
had falled a victim to cholera. Her boy, reared in 
the worst possible school for health and morals, had 
been seen standing by his mother’s bedside while she 
was gasping for breath, and trying in vain to speak. 
After her death, some of her husband’s brother offi- 
cers, regarding the lad as their comrade’s natural 
son, employed him until he was suspected of being 
implicated in a robbery of the mess-plate, and ab- 
sconded. There was no evidence to prove him guilty, 
and no search was made for him. Nothing had since 
been heard of this young man—this Hugh Elsdale— 
who, upon Sir Godfrey’s marriage proving childless, 
was heir to the baronetcy. If he were living, he 
would be now about thirty-one years old. 


Up to the time of Sir Godfrey’s death, which had 
been rather sudden, he had always strong hopes that 
he might have a sonof his own. Latterly he had 
abandoned his inquiries after Hugh, half wishing to 
forget the possibility of his existence, half fearful that 
he might find him. Even in his last hours, he had 
hoped and advised that his nephew Harry should as- 
sume the title, and take possession of the estates up- 
on his death. The estate was small, not worth more 
than fifteen hundred a year; and yet the uncertainty 
as to whether he should inherit this, together with 
the family title, had been the bane of Harry’s life. 
Probably he would have been by this time a hard- 
working and rising barrister, had it not been for this. 
His father had left him sole trustee and executor, 
with absolute power over the small fortune which 
maintained his mother, and sister, and himself. But 
he was always looking forward to the time when he 
would be Sir Harry Elsdale, Bart., of Ambleton, and 
this hope seemed to be a sufficient excuse for neglect- 
ing the grave studies which might have ensured a 
successful career. 

Upon Sir Godfrey’s death, Mr. Tyler, the family 
solicitor, had been invited toa council at the Place. 
Lady Elsdale, who was a weak and rather vain wo- 
man, tenacious of her position as a great lady of the 
district, was not disposed to favor Harry’s immediate 
accession to the family honors. On the other hand, 
he and his mother were evidently anxious that he 
should take to them, though this was rather implied 
by their silence than openly expressed. But Mr. Ty- 
ler, who had great influence with all, very strongly 
stated his opinion that at least a year should be al- 
lowed to elapse from the date of Sir Godfrey’s death, 
befure Harry was installed as his successor, and that 
during the twelve months, every effort should be used 
to find his cousin Hugh. 

This advice had been acted upon, and Mr. Tyler at 
once instructed agents to advertise in the Indian and 
Australian newspapers. Six months had passed, and 
no tidings had been received of the missing man. 
Meanwhile Lady Elsdale and Edith occupied Amble- 
ton Place, and the establishment remained unchang- 
ed. One of Mr. Tyler’s strongest arguments against 
Harry’s immediate accession, had been that he could 
not possibly meet any claim for arrears which might 
be made by Hugh, or his children, if he had left any. 
This difficulty did not oppose Lady Elsdale’s contin- 
ued residence, for she hada large private fortune, 
which, on her first marriage, she had bestowed, with 
her young heart and hand, upon Robert Landor, a 
man of undoubted genius, but by no means a model 
husband. Edith remembered her father fondly; she 
had accepted his own estimate of himself, and 
thought of him asa man who had been misunder- 
stood, ill used, and killed by a cold, unappreciating 
world. Whereas the truth was, that but for the firm- 
ness of Mr. Tyler’s futher, as the trustee of his wife’s 

fortune, he would have squandered the principal in- 
stead of the income, and when his death occurred, 
after a severe fit of delirium tremens, he might have 
died a pauper, instead of leaving his wife and child 
in affluence. 

Harry and Edith had been playmates from early 
childhood, and from the time that she came with her 
mother to live at Ambleton, they had been encour- 
aged to regard each other at least as cousins. Sir 

Godfrey looked upon Harry as his heir, and when 

both the children were at play together, the baronet 

had more than once said significantly to his wife, that 

‘it was just as well they were not first cousins.” No 

attempt had ever been made to ascertain their feel- 

ings towards each other when they became of mar- 
riageable age. But it was pretty evident that Harry 
loved Edith, and that her manner towards him was 
so variable as to afford noclue to her real sentiments. 
Lady Elsdale regarded the match complacently, ex- 
cept when she thought that possibly Harry might 
not inherit the baronetcy, She wished nothing so 
much as that her daughter should succeed herself as 
the Lady of Ambleton Place; and this gave a most 
unpleasant uncertainty to her regard for Harry. 

Since Sir Godfrey’s death, so much had been heard of 
the inquiries making to discover their relative, Hugh, 
that the doubt which overhung Harry’s fortunes 


seemed to grow stronger, and Lady Elsdale had 
shown an increasing disposition to keep him and 
Edith apart. 

It was autumn, and the evening was coming on as 
their game was finished, and Edith hailed herself the 
winner. She liked winning, enough to forget those 
services which helped her on the way to victory. She 
looked vexed for a moment, as she caught the pleased 
smile with which Harry regarded her success. She 
could not but know that he loved her, and yet she 
treated him as though she had no such idea. They 
were hesitating whether to play another game or not 
before going in to dress for dinner, when a servant 
came out and said his lady wished to see them in the 
drawing-room “ directly.”” The man was so evidently 
hurried and embarrassed that Edith asked: 

“ What is the matter, Thomas?” 
* Please, miss, I don’t know, but my lady’s taking 
on terrible.” 
Half frightened, and looking very grave, they hur- 
ried into the house, and found Lady Elsdale in the 
drawing-room, crying hysterically. As she sat dou- 
bled up ina low arm-chair, one would hardly have 
supposed that she was of more than middle height; 
at every fresh burst of grief she covered her face with 
her handkerchief; her features were of the most or- 
dinary type, and over either side of her widow’s cap 
fluttered three or four small curls, in which there- 
were many gray hairs. 
“O—my dears! O—my dears! There—there,— 
there,—”’ she moaned, as she pushed a letter towards 
them, which had been lying by her side on the table. 
Annie took up the letter, and directly her eye fell 
on the bold signature ‘‘Augustus Tyler,” she guessed 
its contents. 
* Read it out, Annie,” said Harry, faintly. 
He had become quite pale, and stood almost uncon- 
sciously. Edith was leaning over her mother, sooth- 
ing her. She looked up as Annie began to read in a 
steady, forced tone. 

**66 Bedford Row, London, Sept., 186-. 
“DEAR LADY ELSDALE:—My inquiries have at 
length resulted in the discovery of a gentleman who 
represents himself to be Mr. Hugh Elsdale, now Sir 
Hugh Elsdale. His attention was attracted by one of 
my advertisements in an Indian newspaper. He at 
once left for England, and was shipwrecked on the 
coast of Wales. After producing evidence as to his 
identity, he inquired minutely regarding the circum- 
stances of the estate, and of the members of the fam- 
ily. He expressed a desire to consult your conven- 
ience, but he left no room to doubt that he wished 
you to terminate your residence at Ambleton Place 
as quickly as possible. As I wish to convey tu you as 
truthfully as 1 may an account of the interview, I am 
bound to tell you that his manner in stating this was 
not that of a gentleman, and I feel that you would 
consult your own comfort by leaving before he takes 
possession. He appears to be a man who has led a 
very hard and varied life, and possibly the enjoyment 
of easy circumstances may soften and improve his 
manners. I understood him to say that he should 
expect the house to be ready for him in a week from 
to-day. Yours very faithfully, 

“AUGUSTUS TYLER.” 

“There,” sobbed Lady Elsdale, laying her hand 
upou Edith’s arm, ‘‘you see what a brute is coming 
to succeed my poor dear Godfrey—and to turn us out, 
as though we were thieves and robbers.” 

Edith’s face had been hardening while the letter 
was read; now it was covered with a deep blush of 
anger, and her eyes seemed to have become darker. 
She stamped her foot, as she replied to her mother: 

**T should like to burn the house down as we leave 
it; that’s how I would welcome Sir Hugh to Am- 
bleton.” 

As Aunie finished reading the letter, she lifted her 
eyes to where Harry had been standing, and saw that 
he had sunk into a chair, and was staring at the car- 
pet with his face gathered to an awful frown. As she 
murmured ‘* Poor dear Harry,” she heard a muttered 
“Curse him,” come from between his lips. He let 
fall the croquet-hammer, and, at its sharp sound upon 
the floor, Edith looked for the first time at Harry. 
As he rose to leave the room, his eyes met hers, and 
a far lower intelligence than Edith’s might have seen 
where his disappointment hurt him most. Such a 
look of hopeless misery that a cooler heart than hers 
would have obeyed the generous impulse to follow and 
comfort him. He was crossing the hall, when she 
laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“Dear Harry, this is indeed hard for you to bear.” 

“Hard! yes, it is hard,” he muttered, looking 
straight befure him, not noticing Edith’s caress. Yet 
the quiver which her hand had sent through him 
seemed to reach his lip as it trembled against his 
will. 

‘“‘We shall only be just as we were before,” she 
said, scarcely knowing what to say. 

.“And was that happiness, do you think? For 

Heaven’s sake, don’t tempt me, Edith.” 

*“O Harry!” 

He almost pushed her away from him, as he hur- 
ried to the door. It was some time before Edith 
joined her mother and Annie, and when she did so, 
her eyes were very red, though it was the common 
belief in the family that Edith never cried. 





CHAPTER II. 
SIR HUGH ELSDALE, BARONET. 


In March an incident had occurred at Poonah, to 
which Mr. Tyler’s letter may be traced. A corporal’s 
guard of the Regiment had been told off to trace, 





ters. Captain Malloy had given the order. He was 
sitting in his bungalow, enjoying a cheroot, when the 
following dialogue was forced upon his unwilling at- 
tention by aserjeant: : 

“ Sir, Hugh Page has deserted.” 

“A good riddance, I should think—a lazy black- 
guard,” muttered the captain, 

. © Yeu sir.” 

“ Better send a guard after him, if you think you 
can catch him.” 

“Yes sir,” replied the saluting and retreating 
serjeant. 

Hugh Page had deserted, and Mr. Tyler was more 
immediately the cause of it than anybody else. Page 
bore a bad character in the regiment, though regard- 
ed as something of a scholar by his comrades. He 
had been accountant to a planter until he was con- 
victed of embezzlement, and imprisoned at Agra. 
Then he was a loafer at Calcutta; then, after a night 
of drunkenness, he took the shilling, and joined her 
majesty’s —— Regiment. He had fought well through 
the battles of the mutiny; he saw Outram and Have- 
lock enter Lucknow, and- he had cheered brave Sir 
Colin; but he was the blackguard of his company, 
always “up” for misconduct, until the black-hole of 
the barracks had come to be known throughout his 
regiment as ‘‘ Page’s Hole.” He could read and write 
well, was sharp and intelligent—when he was sober. 
In appearance, he was a most innocent-looking lad, 
with long, thin limbs, and with evident marks of 
breeding in his features, The only hair upon his face 
was a reddish-brown moustache. He had a deboshed 
air, which, however, seemed rather listless and worn 
out, than vicious. No one would have guessed he had 
been a convicted felon, yet any one would have 
shrunk from placing instant confidence in him. 

This was the man, who, the day before at the can- 
teen, had taken up a copy of the Bombay Times, and 
stumbled upon the following advertisement: 


O HUGH ELSDALE.—If Hugh Elsdale, son of 

the late Colonel Hugh Elsdale, of her majesty’s 
— Lancers, will apply to the undersigned, he will 
receive information respecting a title and estates 
which he has inherited. Any person giving informa- 
tion to the undersigned concerning the whereabouts 
or death of the above-mentioned Hugh Elsdale, will 
be handsomely rewarded. 


AUGUSTUS TYLER, Solicitor, 
66 Bedford Row, London, England. 

He understood his situation in a moment: knew 
that he, Hugh Page, private in her majesty’s —— Reg- 
iment, was now Sir Hugh Elsdale, Bart., of Amble- 
ton Place. He didn’t faint or shout: in fact, he be- 
haved in quite a common way, for he ordered a large 
glass of-rum and drank it off. Had he been trained 
to the part, he might possibiy have lived a fair life as 
a gentleman of property. Indifference had been his 
ruin; circumstances drove him hither and. thither, 
and when once or twice they had got him in a cor- 
ner, he had fought his way out, not according to law. 
Poor miserable wretch as he was, he was not quite 
sure, as he staggered out of the canteen, that he felt 
glad of the change in his position. He knew he must 
desert, and go some how or other to England; he 
had pride enough to resolve that no one who had 
known him as Hugh Page should know him by his 
real name and title. So there was no road but deser- 
tion. He walked up to the barracks, the evening air 
steadying his brain; fortunately no one was in the 
room where his chest stood, or they might have sus- 
pected his intentions, on seeing him make a bundle 
of his things, knotting them in a red handkerchief. 
Last of all, he took from his chest a small oblong box, 
which looked like a Woman’s work-box, and placed 
this carefully in the breast of his coat. Cautiously 
looking round, he left the barracks, and was soon 
concealed in an adjoining patch of jungle. There he 
lay till the night was well advanced. 

Probably he thought more while lying in the high 
grass, than he had ever thought before. Once or 
twice he took the box from his breast, and examined 
its contents; these were a packet of letters, and two 
locks of hair carefully wrapped in paper. It was 
some time after his mother’s death that he obtained 
possession of this box. When he was dismissed from 
Agra jail, he had made inquiries as to whether any 
of his mother’s property had been left to him; he 
knew that she had died far from her home, almost 
upon the battle-field. In reply, he received this box, 
addressed to him by his mother. Among the letters 
were many from his father to herself, full of boyish 
affection, and there were some addressed to her after 
her marriage. In the packet was the. colonel’s com- 
mission, and Hugh’s certificate of baptism. Evident- 
ly Ruth Page had insisted and the colonel had yield- 
ed the incognito at this point, for the certificate was 
in due form, and described Hugh as the son of Col- 
onel Hugh, and Ruth Elsdale his wife. Hugh well 
knew that the hair was that of his father and mother. 
But the reflection did not excite any grave or rever- 
ent feeling in him; he didn’t feel sad or sorry; he 
began to think he was hungry as he replaced the box, 
and probably he would have sold all his birthright for 
@ plate of soup and some brandy. 

He threw aside his regimental jacket, tore the pip- 
ing from his trousers, and left them with his cap in 
the grass. Winding a shirt round his head “turban 
fashion,” he began his march. Probably the search 
made for him was not very strict; in truth, the ser- 
jeant ventured to make still more intelligible to the 
corporal what Malloy ha muttered to him, and none 
were sorry that the regiment was free of Hugh Page. 

In three weeks he was at Bombay, a dusty, ragged, 
miserable object. He had resolved to work his pas- 
sage to England; he was ina land where nakedness 
does not imply want, and is only inconvenient when 























and if possible to bring back, a deserter to headquar- 


rather lighter hair beneath his chin, and framing the 
lower half of his face from ear to ear; he was a fine, 
strong, handsome fellow: he was Jack Poulson, mate 
of the Ulysses, a barque of 500 tons, which was now 
taking in cotton for Liverpool. 

***Kave that rope off,” he shouted to Hugh, point- 
ing at the same time to a two-inch hawser that was 
looped round a post against which the deserter was 
leaning. Hugh stooped, lifted the rope, and, unpre- 
pared for the weight with which it rolled over the 
quay-side, shot forward head-over-heels into the 
water. In an instant Jack’s cap and jacket were 
thrown off. . 

‘Stand by the rope,” he called to a man near him, 
and then slid down it just as Hugh came to the sur- 
face, splashing and sputtering wildly. Jack caught 
him by the arm, and they were drawn up the ship’s 
side. 

**You aint been across the line, I should say,’”’ was 
Jack's tirst comment upon Hugh's trembling, wretch- 
ed appearance on deck, where he lay, deathlike in 
countenance, and shivering with fright. 

‘Get him a drop o’ rum, Duncan.” 

The cook’s mate, Jem Duncan, moved off to get the 
stimulant, leaving Hugh with Poulson, and about 
half-a-dozen coolies around him, who, for lack of 
English sailors, had been engaged as part of the crew 
for the home-voyage. At present they were only 
employed in freighting the ship. 

“Well, mate, that wash wont do you any harm,” 
said Jack, when Hugh was revived by the rum. 
“Now, what port might you a been a cruising for, 
when you foundered in this ere way?” 

The coolies grinned, but Hugh didn’t understand 
the mate’s nautical phrases. 

“Where was you a-going? What was your game? 
Vd lend yer a hand if 1 know’d how,” Jack continued. 
Hugh told him he wished to go to England, and 
that he’d be very glad to work if any ship would take 
him. 

“IT should say you’ve been a sojer,” remarked Jack, 
in a tone of the greatest contempt; “but 1 can ’list 
yer 28 cap’en’s servant, if you like to ship along of us. 
I don’t want to take no more of these chaps than I 
can help,” he continued, nodding at the covlies, who 
were talking ‘‘ pigeon English” to each other, and 
gesticulating; ‘‘a set o’ yaller ’ogs to call theirselves 
seamen.” 

Hugh accepted gladly, and for the first time signed 
his name “ Hugh Elsdale.” 

The vessel had been a month under weigh on her 
homeward voyage; he had got over sea-sickness, and 
began to feel stronger and more hopeful than he had 
ever felt before. In appearance he was an altered 
man; his messmate, the man with whom he was al- 
ways to be seen during the little leisure that his du- 
ties allowed him, was Jem Duncan, the cook’s mate. 


Like Hugh, Jem had joined the Ulysses at Bombay. 
No one knew where he came from. Evidently this 
was not his first voyage; he could tell stories about 
London and the gold-diggings, and get a knot of sea- 
men about him very quickly. Yet they were all half- 
afraid of Jem, though they liked his yarns. The sec- 
ond mate, who only made a remark off duty when he 
turned his “ quid,”” bad been once heard to say that 
Duncan “ looked like a tame shark,” and perhaps the 
description was more accurate than the ordinary 
language of physiognomy will admit of. 

Jem was rather above middle height, strongly 
built; in figure he had no points, and yet he was not 
tat; he was broad, hard, and muscular in body and 
limbs; his head well matched his body; flat at the 
back, the sides presented a large surface, with deep, 
powerful, hairless cheeks, and rather large ears. 
There was something very different from ‘ cook’s 
mate” written on Jem’s face. The lower part of it 
was singularly muscular, and perhaps the great 
charm in his story-telling was the manner in which 
his mouth moved with the recital. His face was the 
shape of a dish-cover, and in place of the handle was 
a nose tolerably well-formed, but rather too fleshy to 
be a handsome feature; above it a pair of dark, rest- 
less eyes, rather small, of which ‘the white” was 
not very white, while the central black was very 
black, and over these a short thick crop of dark 
brown hair, straight and coarse. Even Hugh had 
noticed that Duncan rarely looked at any one or any- 
thing for more than a moment together, and never 
looked at anybody while he spoke to them, but al- 
ways after be had finished speaking. He had been 
rather kind to Hugh during his first few days at sea, 
when the waves of the Indian Ocean had made him 
sick. 

But Jem was a mar. of a most acquisitive turn of 
mind; his first motive in attending to Hugh had 
probably been his desire of discovering the mystery 
which brought a man with Hugh’s features to the 
position of a skipper’s servant. Then afew words 
were sufficient to tell both men that they had not 
much in common with those around them. Jem, 
who could speak like an educated man, running 
about with beef and platters, or Hugh, swabbing the 
captain’s cabin, looked strangely out of place. Yet 
there was an essential difference between the two 
men: one was always thinking of himself, the other 





it becomes indecent. When he walked along the 


never; Jem regarded everything frora a selfish point 
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quays, looking at the shipping, he did not crawl with | 
that fearful footfall which we associate with scanty | 
rags in England, yet he looked weak and worn and | 
wasted, | 
He stood watching a ship which was being laden 
with cotton. One after another the ponderous bales | 
swung out and down into the vessel, He saw a man | 
standing against the furemast of the vessel, whom for | 
a moment and in his languid way he envied. This | 
man had a sunburnt face, curling hair, a huge ruff of | 


























| was tending Hugh during «a bad night of sickness, his 
| first act, when the captain’s servant turned his face 
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of view, and went through his work like a man who 


had trained himself to it from necessity. When he 





to the ship’s side in order to get some sleep, had been 
to open his bundle. It contained only two things 
that Jem regarded with any interest; he turned the | 
old trousers about and inside out, looking carefully at | 
the regimental number, and at the broken stitches | 
where the piping had been torn from the legs; then 
his eye fell upon Hugh’s tobacco-box, which had evi- 
dently belonged to her majesty, and was designed to 
carry ammunition. 

“7 thought so,” muttered Duncan, “ every soldier's 
a fool. Yet I wasn’t quite sure that this one was a 
soldier, because I didn’t know that every fuol joined | 
the army.” ; 

He laughed bitterly as he replaced the things in 
the bundle, and then sat on a chain box, slowly tap- 
ping the ground with his foot; his arms were folded 
tightly, and the little o® his face that could be seen, 
in the dim light of a distant lantern, looked dark 
enough to frighten any one. His lips moved to his 
thought, which was almost expressed aloud. 

“And haven't I been a fool? or, have I had a 
chance of being better? Six years ago I should have 
been happy, but fur—then, those two years, harnessed 
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like a jackass, and driven like one, chained like a 
dog, —— their cannon-shot and shell, may they blow 
their heads off. Then Sydney: but that wasn’t so 
bad as Chatham. Now I’m free again;—free to 
starve, and poor Kate—Well, here’s for Londun once 
more, and the devil to them that get in my way.” 


By the time the Ulysses arrived at the Cape, Jem 
had so adroitly used his half-knowledge of Hugh's 
antecedents, that the poor weak creature fancied 
himself quite in Duncan’s power. Jem had now a 
stronger reason than he ever thought to have for us- 
ing this power so as to increase Hugh’s terrors. He 
had watched how carefully Hugh carried about with 
him his mother’s work-box, and Jem at once deter- 
mined that it contained a treasure worth an effort to 
obtain. 

Again and again he purposely got into conversation 
with Hugh, then put a question directly or indirectly 
as to what the box contained. Once Hugh said, ‘it 
was only letters from his mother,” and as it seemed 
to Duncan so likely that such a fool as he held Hugh 
to be should carry letters from his mother with so 
much care, he would have ceased to question him if 
Hugh had not shortly afterwards awakened his sus- 
picions by saying they were letters from ‘ his sweet- 
heart ;—his girl, at home in England.” 

“Now, look you hefe, shipmate,” Duncan replied 
to his confession, in that tone of alternating menace 
and coaxing which only men of bis temperament can 
employ, “ you’re not treating me on the square. I’ve 
only got to tell the skipper that you’re a deserter 
from the — Regiment, and that I suspect you of hav- 
ing stolen goods in that box, and then ’taint only me 
that will know all about it, but everybody aboard the 
ship, and you'll be lucky if you aint in irons in an 
hour.” 

Poor Hugh looked the picture of abject misery. 

“Of course I aint going todo anything of the sort,” 
continued Duncan; “but I ask you, as a man, is it 
handsome, the way you’re treating me? Aint it 
enough to make any man blow on you? That’s all I 
say.” 

Hugh gave way naturally, and by the time the 
Ulysses was standing up the Trish Channel, Duncan 
knew of all his bright hopes, had read all the letters, 
thumbed the certificate, drawn the locks of hair 
through his fingers, which were much more delicate 
than one would have expected to find upon the hand 
of the cook’s mate of such a vessel; and naturally 
also, this man, who had despised Hugh for his weak- 
ness and submission, now hated him for his coming 
prosperity and wealth. 

Night and day, day and night, Jem rehearsed the 
whole story to himself; be felt that he knew all the 
characters concerned in it. Sometimes he even tried 
not to think of it; he swore at it; swore at Hugh, 
then at himself, and then back again came all the 
troop. He coveted Hugh’s easy inheritance. On, on, | 
through his mind, one scene of Hugh’s past and of | 
his future, chased another. He saw him landing a 
stranger at Liverpool; a man who had never been in 
England before; whom no one knew, who knew no | 
one; saw him reaching Mr. Tyler’s office, making 
good his claim; saw him great among the great;— 
rich, well-fed and happy. 





Suddenly—he was in his hammock when the thought 
struck him,and made him feel fora moment as though | 
his spirit had left his body, so all-pervading was the 
deadly chill with which there arose to his mind an- | 
other scene—a scene in which he was Sir Hugh Els- | 
dale, Baronet, and Hugh was—. He didn’t complete | 
the idea definitely at first. Gradually it shaped itself | 
to him with less and less disturbance. Then away 
coursed his thought again, and he was where he had | 
pictured Hugly He was feasted—he was rich—he | 
enjoyed his revenge—he was asserting his right, the | 
right which his natural abilities gave him to be a | 
person of consequence, until at length, when his 
thought returned again to actual circumstances, he 
was aware of a sense of bitter disappointment. He 
began to feel that Hugh was defrauding him of his 
rights. 

“ Haven’t I read,” said he to himself, “that if you 
meet a man carryinga gun, and you have gunpowder 
and he hasn’t any, and can never get any, that you 
have a right to take the gun from him, and appropri- 
ate it to your own use? And isn’t that Just my case? 
Here’s a fool, an idiot, who has no knowledge of the 


value of money or rank, going, by a mere fluke, to tn- | 
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rather lighter hair beneath his chin, and framing the 
lower half of his face from ear ‘to ear; he was a fine, 
strong, handsome fellow: he was Jack Poulson, mate 
of the Ulysses, a barque of 500 tons, which was now 
taking in cotton fur Liverpool. 

**Kave that rope off,” he shouted to Hugh, point- 
ing at the same time toa two-inch hawser that was 
looped round a post against which the deserter was 
leaning. Hugh stooped, lifted the rope, and, unpre- 
pared for the weight with which it rolled over the 
quay-side, shot forward head-over-heels into the 
water. In an instant Jack’s cap and jacket were 
thrown off. : 

‘Stand by the rope,” he called to a man near him, 
and then slid down it just as Hugh came to the sur- 
face, splashing and sputtering wildly. Jack caught 
him by the arm, and they were drawn up the ship’s 
side. 

** You aint been across the line, I should say,” was 
Jack’s first comment upon Hugh's trembling, wretch- 
ed appearance on deck, where he lay, deathlike in 
countenance, and shivering with fright. 

‘*Get him a drop o’ rum, Duncan.” 

The cook’s mate, Jem Duncan, moved off to get the 
stimulant, leaving Hugh with Poulson, and about 
half-a-dozen coolies around him, who, for lack of 
English sailors, had been engaged as part of the crew 
for the home-voyage. At present they were only 
employed in freighting the ship. 

* Well, mate, that wash wont do you any harm,” 
said Jack, when Hugh was revived by the rum. 
‘Now, what port might you a been a cruising for, 
when you foundered in this ere way?” 

The coolies grinned, but Hugh didn’t understand 
the mate’s nautical phrases. 

‘Where was you a-going? What was your game? 
Vd lend yer a hand if | know’d how,” Jack continued. 

Hugh told him he wished to go to England, and 
that he’d be very glad to work ifany ship would take 
him. 

“T should say you’ve been a sojer,” remarked Jack, 
in a tone of the greatest contempt; “but 1 can ’list 

yer as cap’en’s servant, if you like to ship along of us. 
I don’t want to take no more of these chaps than I 
can help,” he continued, nodding at the covlies, who 
were talking ‘‘ pigeon English” to each other, and 
gesticulating; ‘‘a set o’ yaller ’ogs to call theirselves 
seamen.” 

Hugh accepted gladly, and for the first time signed 
his name ‘“ Hugh Elsdale.” 

The vessel had been a month under weigh on her 
homeward voyage; he had got over sea-sickness, and 
began to feel stronger and more hopeful than he had 
ever felt before. In appearance he was an altered 
man; his messmate, the man with whom he was al- 
ways to be seen during the little leisure that his du- 
ties allowed him, was Jem Duncan, the cook’s mate. 

Like Hugh, Jem had joined the Ulysses at Bombay. 
No one knew where he came from. Evidently this 
was not his first voyage; he could tell stories about 
London and the gold-diggings, and get a knot of sea- 
men about him very quickly. Yet they were all half- 
afraid of Jem, though they liked his yarns. The sec- 
ond mate, who only made a remark off duty when he 
turned his “ quid,” had been once heard to say that 
Duncan “ looked like a tame shark,” and perhaps the 
description was more accurate than the ordinary 
language of physiognomy will admit of. 

Jem was rather above middle height, strongly 
built; in figure he had no points, and yet he was not 
fat; he was broad, hard, and muscular in body and 
limbs; his head well matched his body; tlat at the 
back, the sides presented a large surface, with deep, 
powerful, hairless cheeks, and rather large ears. 
There was something very different from ‘ cook’s 
mate” written on Jem’s face. The lower part of it 
was singularly muscular, and perhaps the great 
charm in his story-telling was the manner in which 
his mouth moved with the recital. His tice was the 
shape of a dish-cover, and in place of the handle was 
a nose tolerably well-formed, but rather too fleshy to 
be a handsome feature; above it a pair of dark, rest- 
less eyes, rather small, of which ‘the white” was 
not very white, while the central black was very 
black, and over these a short thick crop of dark 
brown hair, straight and coarse. Even Hugh had 
noticed that Duncan rarely looked at any one or any- 
thing for more than a moment together, and never 
looked at anybody while he spoke to them, but al- 
ways after be had finished speaking. He had been 
rather kind to Hugh during his first few days at sea, 
when the waves of the Indian Ocean had made him 
sick. 

But Jem was a man of a most acquisitive turn of 
mind; his first motive in attending to Hugh had 
probably been his desire of discovering the mystery 
which brought a man with Hugh’s features to the 
position of a skipper’s servant. Then a few words 
were sufficient to tell both men that they had not 
much in common with those around them. Jem, 

who could speak like an educated man, running 
about with beef and platters, or Hugh, swabbing the 
captain’s cabin, looked strangely out of place. Yet 
there was an essential difference between the two 
men: one was always thinking of himself, the other 


quays, looking at the shipping, he did not crawl with 
that fearful footfall which we associate with scanty 
rags in England, yet he looked weak and worn and 
wasted. 
He stood watching a ship which was being laden 
with cotton. One after another the ponderous bales 
swung out and down into the vessel, He saw a man 
standing against the furemast of the vessel, whom for 
a moment and in his languid way he envied. This | 
man had a sunburnt face, curling hair, a huge ruff of | 





never; Jem regarded everything from a selfish point 
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of view, and went through his work like a man who 
had trained himself to it from necessity. When he 
was tending Hugh during a bad night of sickness, his 
first act, when the captain’s servant turned his face 
to the ship’s side in order to get some sleep, had been 
to open his bundle. It contained only two things 
that Jem regarded with any interest; he turned the 
old trousers about and inside out, looking carefully at 
the regimental number, and at the broken stitches 
where-the piping had been torn from the legs; then 
his eye fell upon Hugh’s tobacco-box, which had evi- 
dently belonged to her majesty, and was designed to 
carry ammunition. 

1 thought so,’ muttered Duncan, “ every soldier's 
a fool. Yet I wasn’t quite sure that this one was a 
soldier, because I didn’t know that every fuol joined 
the army.” P 

He laughed bitterly as he replaced the things in 
the bundle, and then sat on a chain box, slowly tap- 
ping the ground with his foot; his arms were folded 
tightly, and the little of his face that could be seen, 
in the dim light of a distant lantern, looked dark 
enough to frighten any one. His lips moved to his 
thought, which was almost expressed aloud. 

“And haven’t I been a fvol? or, have I had a 
chance of being better? Six years ago I should have 
been happy, but for—then, those two years, harnessed 
like a jackass, and driven like one, chained like a 
dog, —— their cannon-shot and shell, may they blow 
their heads off. Then Sydney: but that wasn’t so 
bad as Chatham. Now I’m free again;—free to 
starve, and poor Kate—Well, here’s for Londun once 
more, and the devil to them that get in my way.” 


By the time the Ulysses arrived at the Cape, Jem 
had so adroitly used his half-knowledge of Hugh’s 
antecedents, that the poor weak creature fancied 
himself quite in Duncan’s power. Jem had nowa 
stronger reason than he ever thought to have for us- 
ing this power so as to increase Hugh’s terrors. He 
had watched how carefully Hugh carried about with 
him his mother’s work-box, and Jem at once deter- 
mined that it contained a treasure worth an effort to 
obtain. 

Again and again he purposely got-into conversation 
with Hugh, then put a question directly or indirectly 
as to what the box contained. Once Hugh said, ‘it 
was only letters from his mother,” and as it seemed 
to Duncan so likely that such a fool as he held Hugh 
to be should carry letters from his mother with so 
much care, he would have ceased to question him if 
Hugh had not shortly afterwards awakened his sus- 
picions by saying they were letters from “ his sweet- 
heart ;—his girl, at home in England.” 

“Now, look you hefe, shipmate,” Duncan replied 
to his confession, in that tone of alternating menace 
and coaxing which only men of his temperament can 
employ, “ you’re not treating me on the square. I’ve 
only got to tell the skipper that you’re a deserter 
from the — Regiment, and that I suspect you of hav- 
ing stolen goods in that box, and then ’taint only me 
that will know all about it, but everybody aboard the 
ship, and you'll be lucky if you aint in irons in an 
hour.” 

Poor Hugh looked the picture of abject misery. 

“ Of course I aint going to do anything of the sort,” 
continued Duncan; “but I ask you, as a man, is it 
handsome, the way you're treating me? Aint it 
enough to make any man blow on you? That’s all I 
say.” 

Hugh gave way naturally, and by the time the 
Ulysses was standing up the Trish Channel, Duncan 
knew of all his bright hopes, had read all the letters, 
thumbed the certificate, drawn the locks of hair 
through his fingers, which were much more delicate 
than one would have expected to find upon the hand 
of the cook’s mate of such a vessel; and naturally 
also, this man, who had despised Hugh for his weak- 
ness and submission, now hated him for his coming 
prosperity and wealth. 

Night and day, day and night, Jem rehearsed the 
whole story to himself; be felt that he knew all the 
characters concerned in it. Sometimes he even tried 
not to think of it; he swore at it; swore at Hugh, 
then at himself, and then back again came all the 
troop. He coveted Hugh’s easy inheritance. On, on, 
through his mind, one scene of Hugh’s past and of 
his future, chased another. He saw him landing a 
stranger at Liverpool; a man who had never been in 
England before; whom no one knew, who knew no 
one; saw him reaching Mr. Tyler’s office, making 
good his claim; saw him great among the great;— 
rich, well-fed and happy. 

Suddenly—he was in his hammock when the thought 
struck him,and made him feel fora moment as though 
his spirit had left his body, so all-pervading was the 
deadly chill with which there arose to his mind an- 
other scene—a scene in which he was Sir Hugh Els- 
dale, Buronet, and Hugh was—. He didn’t complete 
the idea definitely at first. Gradually it shaped itself 
to him with less and less disturbance. Then away 
coursed his thought again, and he was where he had 
pictured Hugh. He was feasted—he was rich—he 
enjoyed his revenge—he was asserting his right, the 
right which his natural abilities gave him to be a 
person of consequence, until at length, when his 
thought returned again to actual circumstances, he 
was aware of a sense of bitter disappointment. He 
began to feel that Hugh was defrauding him of his 
rights. 

“ Haven’t I read,” said he to himself, “that if you 
meet a man carryinga gun, and you have gunpowder 





and he hasn’t any, and can never get any, that you | 
have a right to take the gun from him, and appropri- | 
ate it to your own use? And isn’t that just my case? | 
Here's a fool, an idiot, who has no knowledge of the | 


value of money or rank, going, by a mere fluke, to tn- | 


herit both, while I, who know their worth and could 
use them well, must go on carrying swill to these 
pigs, or doing something equally beastly.” 

When he next met Hugh, his eye fell at once on the 
place where the box made his jacket stand out, and 
then the doom of his victim wight have been read in 
the manner in which he sidled off, afraid to speak to 
the man who was always in his thoughts. And yet 
his mind was thus far made up—he would do “ it;” 
but how he should do “it,” or where he could do 
“it,” had not been determined. 

He wished it would be sufticient to steal the box; 
but then hard he not seen Hugh sign his name? The 
mate, Poulson, knew his name, and Jem Duncan 
was more afraid of Jack Poulson than of any one 
within reach. For he saw that Jack didn’t like him; 
he knew that the mate understood him. Whenever 
Jack ordered him todo anything, it was not in the 
tone he used to others of the crew; he spoke in a 
deeper, more serious voice, which Jem interpreted 
thus: “I know what sort you are, and I don’t want 
you to give me a chance of putting you under hatches, 
but if you do—” 

It was next to impossible to do “ it’? on board ship. 
Duncan saw that, and was glad. Yes, glad to be 
respited from what he felt he must do, and yet shrank 
trom. He was rejoicing in this view of the difficulty 
when the deserter loitered up to where he stood. 
Hugh looked but little like an Englishman. A life 
passed beneath an Indian sun had given his face al- 
most the yellow-brown tinge of a Parsee; and, but 
tor the color of his hair and eyes, one would scarcely 
have supposed that he was an Anglo-Saxon. 


“You'll be mighty strange when you land, shan’t 
you?” said Duncan, spitting over the vessel’s side as 
an excuse fur turning away. 

“Bat then you said you’d show me the way to 
London—I’ll pay, you know.” 

“The way to London, man! Why it’s more than 
two hundred miles from Liverpool.” Then, after a 
minute’s pause, Duncan added, “I'll stand by you, 
never fear that. I know a nice house in Liverpool, 
where we’ll go directly we can leave the ship, and 
have got our money.” 

Hugh said, “all right,” without suspecting that in 
these last few words Duncan had surmounted his 
greatest difficulty. He knew where he must do “it” 
now. He felt sick, as he thought of the house in Liv- 
erpool—the “nice house,” where he could get a 
“hocussed drink ” for the asking—from whence a 
drunken man could be put into a boat, and taken out 
to sea, and—disposed of. Yes, it was all clear enough 
now! 

But the weather was not. Ever since they had 
sighted the Welsh coast a north-westerly wind had_ 
been blowing, and now they were making due east 
for the Mersey, with two reefs in their mainsail, and 
all the topmast canvas snugly furled. For the waves 
were splashing over the deck of the Ulysses as she 
stood off shore, intending to give the Orme’s Head 
“*a wide berth.” 

Towards evening the wind rose higher and higher, 
straining the sails till the vessel seemed to fly through 
the boiling waves. The sea had become white with 
foam, and hissed as the billows skirled away, break- 
ing into spray far from any object against which to 
dash their heads. Every now and then one would 
bang against the ship’s side, shaking every bolt; then 
the vessel lurched over as the wave fuamed across her 
deck; then she righted again, and galloped on; then 
met another wave; then her masts seemed almost to 
touch the sea: but no! they were up again, with the 
bellying sail flapping with the noise of a gun when it 
caught the wind again. 

The night was coming on, and the wind had in- 
creased to a gale. Jack Poulson said it was “a gale,” 
as he stood holding on to the foremast, looking into 
the weather. The rain and sj ray streamed off his oil- 
skin dress, as he turned one ear to the shore, and 
sheltering it with his hand seemed to listen attentively. 

“Starboard!” he shouted. 

“ Starboard it is!” came from the helm. 

* Keep her so,” returned the mate, and began to 
make his way aft. The skipper was ill; very ill; he 
had not been out of his berth for days. Poulson 
swung himself down below, just to look to the cap- 
tain, when he saw Jem Duncan noiselessly appropri- 
ating the captain’s life-belt. He was strapping it se- 
curely under his arms as the mate said: 

“You’re going to help us ashore, are you? Well, 
you may have a chance ‘before long.” He didn’t tell 
the man to take it off, for Jack knew the terrible po- 
sition the ship was in, and a glance at the captain ly- 
ing insensible and motionless, convinced him that he 
would never want his belt again. Duncan slunk out 
of the cabin as Jack went up to the berth where the 
dying man lay. The noise of the storm was terrible 
as Poulson gently, with a woman’s touch, smoothed 
the clothes about him, and tucked them securely un- 
der his shoulders. In another moment he had passed 
athin rope once or twice before the outside of the 
berth, so that no heeling of the ship could throw the 
sick man out of his bed. 

“The Lord save him!” murmured Jack; “if it’s 
only for the sake of the three little uns and his good 
lady.” 

Then he clambered up on deck. There, too, was 
Duncan; not trembling, not afraid, but standing by 
the man at the wheel, with a face so calm that Poul- 
son forgot all his dislike to the man. Directly he saw 
Jem’s face he thought that no one on board could help | 
him as this man could, in what he knew was coming. 
Yes, knew! For before he went below he had heard 
the surf rolling on the rocks, and now he could dis- 
tinguish the roar without listening attentively. Dun- 
can had looked about for Hugh, but couldn’t find him. 


He was not sure what had been his object in seeking 
him; yet, in any crisis, he didn’t wish to be out of 
sight of that box which he felt contained his fortune. 

“ Duncan,” sail Poulson, close to his ear, I see 
you are a man. In less than an hour, if the wind 
don’t go down, we shall be upon the rocks. Now, if 
so be asshe got lodged, she couldn’t stay long, for the 
tide’s rising ;—but if so be as she did lodge, will you 
take your chance of getting ashore with a rope? 
Then, if we couldn’t save the vessel, we might get 
the hands ashore.” 

Jem felt the belt round him; he was a good swim- 
mer, and a very powerful man. He knew that if 
what Poulson said did happen, this was his best 
chance for life. So he promised. Making one condi- 
tion, however, that if he did get the rope ashore the 
tirst man to pass along it should be Hugh Elsdale, 
“for I like that poor chap,” he said, “ though he is a 
little soft.” 

Poulson agreed, and began to make preparations. 
He tied a light, strong cord round Dunvan’s body, 
and laid a good length of it loose on the deck, fasten- 
ing the other end to a stout cable, which Jem was to 
drag ashore if he were so fortunate as to escape being 
dashed to pieces on the rocks. Some of the crew 
stood about them, clinging to parts of the vessel; 
some with terror in their faces, others quietly watch- 
ing how, in spite of all their efforts, the ship was 
approaching the shore. Hugh was quite unmanage- 
able; he clung to the mate, told him he was a bar- 
onet—that he had a large estate, and would give him 
a thousand pounds to save his life. 

Jack thought that fear had made him crazy, and 
pushed him away, just as the Ulysses, with a shock 
that sent Hugh and three sailors rolling across the 
deck, grated on to a rock. It was an awful crisis; 
and in a moment the helm was left, and all was 
disorder. 

“Over you go,” bawled Poulson, and he saw Dun- 
can lower himself into the waves, which were rather 
less boisterous on the lee side of the ship, just as he 
sprang forward, and with a hatchet cut the main 
sheet. The mainmast had broken with the shock, 
but the sail still held the wind, and might have 
drawn the ship off again. She was filling fast, and 
Jack knew that whatever might be their fate, the 
Ulysses could never hold t gether for another hour. 
The seamen were shouting over the vessel's side, 
straining their eyes to see Duncan, and securing 
everything they could lay their hands on which would 
keep them afloat, should they have to buffet the sea 
fur their lives. The thin rope was still running over 
the ship’s side, but then they knew that Duncan’s 
dead body might be floating down the shore and 
dragging it out. 

“My God! he’s safe,” said Poulson, as he saw a 
steady pull on the rope, quick, and directly from the 
shore. Away went the cable, their willing hands 
helping it out to the dark strand where Poulson 
thought he could see Duncan drawing it in. At 
length it stopped; they pulled gently, then harder, 
then they knew it was made fast. 

“Shove him in!” roared the mate, pointing to 
Hugh, and to a large tub which they had swung on 
to the cable. He was pushed in; three or four men 
fought to share with him what they thought to be 
safety. Poulson was in the act of pushing the tub 
off, when the vessel seemed to fall from under them, 
as with a grating jerk it swooped back into the sea. 
The cable broke, and almost before the tub reached 
the sea, the ship was thrown broadside on to the 
rocks, but not to lodge again. She burst in pieces 
like a shell, and the next minute there were the 
waves and the rocks, but of the Ulysses nothing re- 
mained but floating spars and timbers. 

When the morning broke over the rock-bound 
coast, the scud was flying across the sky at a tremen- 
dous rate; the sea was dashing itself upon the shore, 
and but one man looked upon the rock where the 
Ulysses had rested the night before. He was busy 
along the shore; but there was a method in his 
wrecking which not every one would have under- 
stood. He passed chests and bales, and furniture 
which had been cast ashore. When he saw a body, 
his pace quickened; he seized the corpse, looked in 
its face—not pitying, not tenderly— but simply dis- 
appointed, and hurried on. He had spent hours in 
this way, until at length he saw, as the tide went 
down, something fixed between two rocks. In his 
anxiety he waded out, reached it, pulled and dragged 
it to shore. It was a body which had been awfully 
battered upon the rocks, but Jem Duncan knew that 
it was the object of his search. 

From an inner pocket of the dead man’s jacket he 
transferred a small box to his own. Then looking 
down at the corpse, he seemed satisfied to think that 
no one could recognize the features, and muttering 
“ poor devil,” left Sir Hugh Elsdale, Bart.,a ghastly 
object on the beach. 


CHAPTER III. 
‘“ AFFECTION NEVER WAS WASTED.” 


Tue day before Mr. Tyler wrote the letter which 
had crushed Harry’s hopes, and driven Lady Elsdale 
and Edith from Ambleton Place, he had received a 


up to Bedford Row. Lord Llantair had met a ship- 
wrecked sailor near his house, and had told him to 
go up to the castle, an invitation which had resulted 
in his hearing all of the baronet’s romantic history ; 
in his lordship’s taking a formal deposition, and sign- 
ing it as a magistrate, concerning the loss of the 
Ulysses, a copy of which he gave to Sir Hugh, at his re- 
quest; and ultimately in his lending the baronet twen- 
ty pounds. Lord Llanfair pressed him to have more, 
but Sir Hugh said he had no doubt he should be able 
to draw upon Mr. Tyler immediately he arrived in 
town, and gave hisI O U for the loan, which the 
owner of Pengoeth Castle laughingly said he accepted 
“only for the pleasure of having a remembrance of 
the commencement of Sir Hugh’s new fortunes.” 

And when they parted it was with mutual promises 
of future friendly exchange of visits. 


Hugh had been done when he entered the lawyer’s 
oftice; his dress was neat and gehtleman-like; yet in 
his carriage there was a loose swagger, which, how- 
ever, could scarcely seem remarkable in a man who 
had led a roving life. There was, too, a restlessness 
in the dark eyes which scanned all the pavements as 
he drove from a fashionable west-end hotel to Bed- 
ford Row, that seemed to*speak of conscious inse- 
curity. And hissensual, hard face with its ponderous 
cheeks, did not form a pleasant letter of introduction. 


Mr. Tyler, who was a young man, apparently about 
the same age as Sir Hugh, received him very warmly, 
yet with great respect; welcomed him to England, 
congratulated him upon his escape from the ship- 
wreck, and then prepared himself to hear the 
baronet’s story. 

The young lawyer listened with deeply interested 
attention as Sir Hugh narrated his past career, hur- 
rying over the years of indolent vice which, with a 
sigh, he confessed to have lived after his mother’s 
death; how he had obtained the box which he now 
showed to Mr. Tyler, addressed to him by his 
mother; at last coming to the time when he had 
joined the army in a feigned name. The baronet 
leaned carelessly back in his chair while the family 
solicitor, having first looked to him for permission, 
glanced through the letters, and then laid them one 
by one upon the table. Mr. Tyler scrutinized the 
certificate of baptism very carefully, and he was still 
looking at it when Sir Hugh observed: 

* T hope you are thoroughly satisfied, at all events.” 

“ Ye-es,” Mr. Tyler assented, slowly; “but it 
would be more satisfactory, I think, to Lady—I mean 
your relatives—if we were able to trace back your 
career step by step, with some corroborating evidence 
of identity.” 

“Tt would.” 

Sir Hugh was looking thoughtfully at the carpet, 
as if undecided; then suddenly he fixed his eyes on 
the lawyer, and continued, ‘‘I suppose, Mr. Tyler, 
you have been accustomed to receive the confidence 
of my family, and I don’t doubt you deserve it. ll 
give you mine; 1’m a deserter from her majesty’s — 
regiment. It would be a great nuisance fur you to 
open up that business. I’d sooner lose my title than 
tell you the number of the regiment. If I were to 
tell you, you could only trace me from the time of 
my enlistwent; before that time, hard luck made me 
bear so many aliases, and knocked me so from one 
end of the country to the other, that no living soul 
could identify me as the son of my father.” 

Mr. Tyler had a wholesome dread of fainily expo- 
sures; he admitted the force of this reasoning; yet 
he was loath to acknowledge, even to himself, that his 
visitor was Sir Hugh Elsdale, Bart., as he thought of 
his friends at Ambledon, and contrasted Harry with 
this man, whose antecedents were evidently such as 
would not bear disclosure. 

Sir Hugh was very anxious to see his house and 
estate. He inquired if his grandfather, the old bailiff, 
was alive, and professed a great desire to see “ his 
dear mother’s father.” ‘He was afraid he hadn’t 
been a good son, but he would do what he could to 
atone for the past.” When Mr. Tyler informed him 
that Sir Godfrey had died intestate, and that his wife 
and daughter were living in the house, it occurred 
to the baronet that they were left penniless, and that 
he might have to maintain them; but he dissembled 
this thought, and told the lawyer that “he should 
wish them to move out at once, in a week, because 
perhaps it would not be agreeable to them to meet 
him.” 

Mr. Tyler objected, though deferentially, that 
there were many legal formalities to be observed be- 
fore he could properly take possession. But Sir 
Hugh was very decided upon this point, and desired 
Mr. Tyler to say no more about it, but to write, 
informing Lady Elsdale of his wishes on the subject. 
It was difficult for the lawyer to conceal his disgust, 
and, from the curious expression in his face, to decide 
the motives which made him yield the point so easily. 
He contented himself with pointing out to the new 
baronet that although Lady Elsdale could not be 
compelled to move out upon such short notice, and 
that although he was not fully entitled to take pos- 
session, yet he would write as Sir Hugh wished, and 
he had no doubt that Lady Elsdale would accede to 
the arrangement. 

Mr. Tyler attended Sir Hugh to the door. On the 





note dated “‘ Pengceth Castle, North Wales,” enclos- 
ing the advertisement which Hugh had torn from 
the Bombay Tim:s, and informing him that the 
writer, who sigued himself ‘Hugh Elsdale,” had 
been wrecked on the coast in his passage from India; 
that Lord Llanfair had given him shelter, and that 
he was already on his way to London, and would call 
on Mr. Tyler the next day at twelve o’clock. 
Punctual to his appointment, ‘“‘Sir Hugh” drove 





way he asked the baronet “if he should be remaining 
all the week at his hotel?” 

**O yes,” replied Sir Hugh. ‘I should be afraid 
of losing myself if I left it. Besides, I shall expect 
you to send me some money the day after to-morrow.” 

The baronet did keep very close to his hotel; there 
was no doubt about that. He rose late, yawned and 
smoked away the day until dinner-time. In the 
evening he went out, muffled up almost to his eyes, 


All that ready-made tailoring could do for Sir 
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for, as he observed before the waiter, “ “this cursed 
climate might be the death of him.’”’ 

Yet Sir Hugh looked a very powerful man as he lay 
on a couch waiting for Mr. Tyler’s messenger. 
rally be was thinking of lis interview with the solici- 
ter. He had not altogether liked Mr. Tyler’s man- 
ners, His claim bad been admitted with an almost 
suspicious readiness. Yet it was true that Mr. Tyler 
had been advertising for months past for such a 
claimant, and therefore could not be expected to be 
surprised if he should turn up. Mr. Tyler was the 
family solicitor, and of course would be influenced 
by hereditary respect for the head of thefamily. Yet 
it was not somuch what the lawyer had said as what 
he had left unsaid, that troubled Sir Hugh. He had 
seen at once that Mr. Tyler was no ordinary man, and 
he felt that he was one whose. sense of justice no con- 
sideration of personal interest would pervert. He 
read in the bold yet steady eye of the solicitor that 
he was a man who could be untiring in the energy of 
his pursuit, and yet secret;—qualities which those 
who have most reason to fear them detect at first 
sight. 

The waiter announced Mr. Tyler’s clerk, who was 
rather an older man than his employer, but eminent- 
ly worthy of his confidential position, if one might 
judge from his smug appearance. Just one glance 
round the room, which seemed to include everything 
that it contained, yet made so quickly that one might 
suppose his attention had been attracted by some pic- 
ture on the walls, or.by some of the ornaments of the 
richly furnished room, before his eyes settled on Sir 
Hugh, who scarcely honored him with so much at- 
tention. Holding his hat in the front of his stomach, 
the clerk made a short, ducking bow, and with a 
smile addressed the baronet. 

“Sir Hugh Elsdale, I believe?” 

Sir Hugh “didn’t suppose he’d come there to tell 
him his name,” and asked if he had the money. 
Whereupon Mr. Tyler’s confidential man counted out 
a hundred sovereigns, asked for a receipt, and while 
Sir Hugh was writing it, gave the baronet a long and 
attentive stare, in which, though the clerk’s face was 
of a most inexpressive type, might be witnessed a 
curious contention between surprise and subdued 
satisfaction. 

The baronet pocketed the money, and seemed to 
grow more and more tired of his confinement. He 
had yet four days to remain in London, or at least 
four days before he wax expected at Ambleton. He 
hungered and thirsted for some one to talk to; it was 
of little use to be a baronet, and master of an ancient 
estate, if he were not free to go out when and where 
he would. At last, after he had dined and sat over 
his wine, Sir Hugh’s walking hour came round. He 
went into his dressing-room, took out from a port- 
manteau a ragged, greasy, seaman’s dress, and in less 
than ten minutes he was the cook’s mate of the Ulys- 
ses. Cramming a loose cap into the crown of his 
opera-hat, he put that on his head, then a long cloak, 
which the “climate” had made necessary for his 
evening walks, was thrown over his shoulders, care- 
fully fastened, and Sir Hugh was soon in a cab, driv- 
ing towards the city. 

He had scarcely left the door of the hotel, when 
Mr. Tyler’s clerk came running out of the coftee- 
room, and nearly knocking the waiter over who had 
been obsequiously attending Sir Hugh to his cab, 
asked “ where that gent had gone.” 

“T’ve only just found out that I’ve left some papers 
with him by accident,” he continued, with well- 
feigned excitement. 

“I ’spect he’s on the spree,” grinned the waiter; 
‘all he says to the cabby was ‘ Bank.’” 

Mr. Tyler’s clerk seemed to have a cab waiting 
close by the door, and the baronet bad not left the 
street before the lawyer’s man was rattling behind 
him. 

as Sir Hugh’s cab drew up near to the Wellington 
statue there were few other vehicles about to obstruct 
his passage; he could almost hear the vibration of the 
bell of St. Paul’s as the clock of the cathedral struck 
ten while he was getting out ofthecab. He had been 
a traveller; his life bad not been of the softest; he 
had known for years what it was to be forced to go 
hither and thither at work under the remorseless 
supervision of a ritle and a bayonet; yet he had never 
felt so wretched as at this moment. Well enough did 
he know the scene. He wished it had been broad 
daylight, and there had been the hurrying, bustling 
thousands to disturb his attention. Now it was like 
a city cf the dead, It seemed to him that the ghostly 
columns of the Exchange and all the surrounding 
buildings were receiving him with an intentional 
hush, The feeling grew upon him so with the lone- 
Ifess of the place that he felt almost as if every stone 
knew him, and was conscious of the antecedents of 
the man whose tread now resounded in the quiet 
night. Gathering his cloak around him, he walked 
at a rapid pace up Princes street, up Moorgate street, 
amdon till he crossed Finsbury Square; then he 
turned into Providence Row. Looking about for 
some dark entry, he at last found a place which 


Natu- | 





secuied to satisfy him, and suddenly turning into it 
he dropped off his cloak, folded it into the smallest | 
compass, then put his crush hat beneath it, tying | 
them both ina red handkerchief, and hanging the | 
bundle on the end of his stick, he emerged, after 
looking suspiciously around to see that he was un- 
watched. 

He cressed the road to a long row of small houses, | 
and then commenced counting off the numbers. At 
length he stopped at No. 22. It was a private house. | 
The door was closed, though the shutters were not | 
yet put over the window. He seemed almost impo- | 
tent to knock fur admittance, yet he stooped, putting | 





his thce close to the white door-plate, on which was 
written in black letters, ‘Mrs. Duncan, Milliner and 
Dressmaker.” He held his hand again from the black 
knocker while he looked through the window, flatten- 


| ing his nose against the glass in his anxiety to see 


what was going onin the room. It was lighted, and 
he could see the shadow of a woman move now and 
then across the muslin screen which covered the 
show-frame placed in the window. Once or twice he 
felt very much inclined to dash his hand through the 
glass, and to upset the very elegant and elaborately 
stitched pair of red satin stays, which may be the 
magic bodices of the milliner’s fairy guardians, but 
which it seems are never intended to embrace human 
bosoms. 

As he knocked the light left the room and appeared 
at the open door. She who held it was a young girl, 
a brunette in complexion; her black hair had fallen 
down over one side of her face, while on the other it 
remained neatly laid above her ear; her face was pale 
and wore a look of unnatural anxiety as the candle- 
light fell upon it. On her black dress, which fitted 
and displayed to much advantage her small and well- 
rounded figure, were ends of cotton and scraps of the 
material upon which she had been at work. Her 
large, brown eyes expressed not so much surprise at 
seeing Sir Hugh in the doorway, as an eager, loving, 
tender anxiety, an intense hope which seemed to be 
longing for gratification. She had looked at him thus 
but a moment when her hand shook so that the can- 
dle fell from its socket, and in the dark, with a gentle 
sh-sh-sh, he passed his arm round her waist, and 
drawing her to him, kissed her willing lips again and 
again. 

She had re-lit the candle and laid aside her work; 
sat herself on Sir Hugh’s knee, and clung with an 
arm lovingly round his neck. For a moment he had 
been loving to her; but now he sat looking sullenly 
into the fire, scarcely seeming to notice her caress. 

“Jem, dear,” she said, in a low, half-frightened 
voice, “ you're not going to be a sailor now, are you? 
You wont go and leave Kate any more?” She hada 
sweet voice, and nestling closer to him, kissed him 
softly. 

Still he made no reply. 

“ I’ve been expecting you, dear, O, so long—for two 
months. I knew you were to leave that horrid 
place,”—she couldn’t help shuddering—“ six months 
ago, and I wrote to you, asking you to tell me when 
you would be home; but I suppose you never got my 
letter.” 

Strong was the conflict now going on in Sir Hugh’s 
mind. Little did poor Kate know that the ragged 
seaman who was so dear to her was hesitating whether 
to choose her love or a baronetcy and an ancient name 
and estate, with perfect oblivion of that past which it 
was so hateful to recall. Yet it was nothing but this 
struggle between love and a covetous ambition which 
held him silent. 

At one moment he felt he could give up all for her 
love; then, at the next, he saw that it was now im- 
possible to do so. For a moment he fancied he could 
be a baronet and enjoy Kate’s love also; yet he knew 
she would never live with him as his unacknowledged 
wife, and then—what would be the end of his ambi- 
tion? No; he had chosen his path, and he would 
keep to it, though this were the last time they should 
meet. 

He lifted her as he rose from his chair, not ungen- 
tly, but without the love she wanted, and her eyes 
were filling with tears as he said: 

“T must be going away to sea soon, my girl.” 

*O no, no,” she cried, throwing her arms round 
his neck and looking up into his face with a piteous 
and imploring countenance. ‘Ono, no, Jem, dear! 
don’t leave me any more. I’ve worked and worked 
so hard while you were away. I’ve saved all the 
money I could, and now I’ve got pleuty of work todo, 
and shall be able to keep both of us nicely. I’ve had 
nobody to speak to, nobody to love, all these years! 
Don’t go away.” 

“ Poor Kate!” Sir Hugh spoke hoarsely, and she 
thought he was yielding as he kissed her. 

“Papa died a year after you—left—were taken 
away. He wouldn’t see me before he died,” sobbed 
Kate; ‘he said that I had run away with the man 
that r-r-rob—ruined him, and that 1—was—just—as 
—bad.” Then releasing Sir Hugh, she looked sadly 
athim. She had forced back her tears, and said in a 
tremulous voice: 

“Jem, yousee we have suffered together; your 
punishment was no greater than mine; and nowit is 
over, are you guing to leave me?” 

No! a thousand times no! had he been master of 
himself. A thousand times no, if he had not been 
the slave of a passion which still mastered his love. 
Never would he have stood there the disgraced man 
that he was, had he ever before known that love as 
he knew it now. Would to God he could remit the 
past, but as that was impossible, he must see to the 
future and shine as a rich man, and with this one 
he tore himself away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AMBLETON PLACE HAS A NEW MASTER. 


In “ the street” of the village of Ambleton, con- 
spicuous above all otber houses, stood a square old- 


| fashioned mansion, which had recently become 


tenantless. It was one of those places which it would 
ruin a modern builder to erect. The thick white- 


| painted sashes of the small-paned windows were evi- 


dently framed in the days when glass was an article 











mid-set with gates which were euppoeed to be orna- 
mental, inclosed a parallelogram of garden, across 
which a broad stripe of white pavement led to the 
door. On one side of this walk was an evergreen, 
which some idiotic gardener had cut into a fantastic 
resemblance to a peacock; and on the other a holly- 
bush, which had been tortured by the shears into the 
shape of a gigantic acorn. For flowers, the garden 
now showed a fine display of chrysanthemums, and 
Michaelmas daisies. In spring it put forth daffodils 
and wallflowers, succeeded by a heavy crop of 
dragon’s mouth. For all these this garden was fam- 
ous; anything less orthodox and common would 
probably have been overgrown and outrooted by them 
as revolutionary, if we may suppose that the “ lan- 
guage of flowers” can be spoken by petal and calyx. 

This was the Dower House, belonging to the Eledale 
family—the refuge for the dowager whom the arrival 
of a new lord at the Place deprived of the position of 
queen-regnant. Upon Sir Godfrey’s death, the ten- 
ant, a London merchant, bad received notice to quit; 
and now Lady Elsdale and Edith were removing into 
this house, in order to make room for Sir Hugh at 
Ambleton Place. 

The whole village was deeply interested in the 
movement, and truly sorry. It was certain that Sir 
Hugh would receive no general welcome, for he had 
displaced,—the people thought he had dispossessed,— 
their favorite, Master Harry. Besides, it was con- 
trary to the general feeling of what was right, that 
Tom Page’s grandson should be their lord and mas- 
ter; and though he himself didn’t say as much, yet 
the old man seemed to feel that he himself had done 
something wrong. 

He had been bedridden for two years, and when 
Edith Landor told him with a roundabout preface, 
kindly constructed to avoid a shock, that his grand- 
son had come to England, and would take possession 
of the Place in a week, he was evidently rather sad- 
dened than gratified by the intelligence. 

“T hope I shan’t live to see it, miss. I never had 
but one trouble, and that was when my poor gal ran 
off with Master Hugh.” 

Edith assured him that that ought not to trouble 
him, that his daughter was a very superior girl, and 
that no doubt she had been a good wife. 

“Ah! miss,” sighed the poor old man, “I feel now 
as if my sins was coming homeon my head; I was so 
proud on her; I tried to make her too much the lady, 
as if the quality could be made out o’ the likes 0’ we; 
and when she run off there was that poor fellow 
Binks as took directly to poachin’ and drinkin’, and 
a soberer, honester young feller never lived till he 
broke his heart about she.” 

Edith found it quite impossible to console him for 
what she had regarded as his good fortune, 

*1’m oneasy, too,’ he continued, “ because it’s a 
disappointment for you, miss—” 

“For me, Tom? Odear,no. Mama and I will 
be as happy as ever at the Dower House.” 

“Aint you got no thoughts o’ Master Harry, miss?’ 

Harry would have been happy enough if he could 
have seen the blush which now mantled Edith’s 
lovely face. 

“Ay, miss, I’d rayther a seen you and him up there 
than my poor Ruth’s lad.” 

“Me and Harry! Why, Tom, how can you talk 
such nonsense? Wenever thought of such a thing.” 

**Mayhap as you’re the only ones that aint, then, 
miss; we’ve thought on it ever since yer was both in 
short petticuts.” 

Edith didn’t dislike talking about Harry to this 
good old man, but remembering she had an engage- 
ment to meet her mother and Annie at the Dower 
House, she took one of his shrivelled brown hands in 
her white, soft tingers, and gently pressing it, wished 
him good-by. The old man made an effort to detain 
her. 

“T say, miss,” he said, slowly, “no offence you 
know, miss. I’ve knowed yer since you was a baby, 
and if you wont take it onkindly—I’ve loved yer all 
them years—I say, miss,” he repeated, ‘‘ you’ve heerd 
about Binks—him as I spoke on along 0’ my poor gal. 
Now don’t yér let Master Harry go like that poor 
feller went. No offence, I hope, miss.” And the old 
man’s weary eyes sought hers. 

Edith made no answer; perhaps old Tom couldn’t 
see her deep blushes, but a faint smile, like the sun- 
light in December, rested on his face as she stooped 
and kissed the brown hand she heldin hers. Didshe 
feel that she was sealing a promise? Certainly she 
left Tom Page happy enough in that belief. 

She had experienc@d great difficulty with her 
mother since the arrival of Mr. Tyler’s letter. Sir 
Hugh’s rudeness had disgusted Edith, and she deter- 
mined to make no secret of her feelings. She had 
none of her mother’s reverence for the family title; at 
all events she had little sympathy with the belief 
which seemed to be held by Lady Elsdale, that the 
Lord of Ambleton could do no wrong. For one thing, 
she was entirely free from the ambitious views which 
her mother entertained for her; yet she had a fore- 
boding that Lady Elsdale’s tenderness to the ungen- 
tlemanlike conduct of the coming baronet was influ- 
enced by the thought that he might be a possible, 
and would be regarded by her ladyship as the only 
proper suitor for her hand. But with the thought 
Edith had made quite a strong resolution, that she 
would take a very early opportunity of convincing 
her mother that this could never be. 





She found Annie standing on a high stool, arrang- 
ing books, and her mother looking on trom out the | 
depths of an arm-chair. Lady Elsdale was not, and | 


of luxury, and the front door would almost have | had never been, an active woman. Small talk she | 


stood a siege. 


A short wall ran from either end of | loved, but if she had had a gossip with her maid, and | 


me, you know, aunt,” she added, her desire to save 
Cossack from Sir Hugh overcoming her repugnance 
to allude to Sir Godfrey’s wish. 

“Howl am troubled, to be sure,” sighed Lady 
Elsdale. ‘ You girls would spoil the whole place, 
and make a lasting quarrel between us and Sir Hugh. 
As to his letter, I think we ought to make allowances 
for a man born and bred in an uncivilized place like 
India, and with that poor dairy-maid of a girl for his 
mother. Pray, Annie, what is Harry going to carry 
off? Does he want to move the roof of the house, or 
the timber?” 

“O, poor dear boy!’ replied Annie, sadly, and very 
busy with the books, ‘‘he wants to remove himself, 
that’s all, I think, aunt.” 

“What do you mean, my dear?” 

“ He’s been frightening mama dreadfnlly, saying 
he shall go into trade, or to the diggings. He says 
he knows that now he shal! never get on at the’ bar. 
To-morrow morning he returns to London. It is 
quite natural that he shouldn’t wish to meet Sir 
Hugh, but we are so fearful that he will do something 
rash. Poor, dear boy! it is a cruel disappointment 
for him.” 

“And is he not coming to bid us good-by?” asked 
Edith, hastily. 

“I think he feels that he cannot just now,” was 
Annie’s reply. 

“Then J shall ride down and see him this after- 
noon.” The good little woman on the stool was still 
busy with the books, though if her aunt had not been 
looking on, she felt she would have left her perch and 
kissed Edith over and over again for this determined 
speech. As it was, she only experienced a thrill of 
pleasure, which communicated itself to nothing more 
sensitive than the stool. 

Lady Elsdale would have liked to offer sufficient 
objections had she been able to do so. She rather 
feared a meeting between Harry and Edith just at 
present. She knew her daughter’s generous nature, 
and that Edith, the heiress, would feel much more 
lovingly disposed towards Harry, the penniless, than 
to Harry the heir apparent. ,She fvebly suggested 
that Edith could not, really ought not, to spare the 
time to go down to Mrs. Elsdale’s; but Edith’s re- 
solve her mother never long opposed. And Edith 
had resolved to go, for she was almost trembling with 
anxiety, remembering what Annie had said about 
Harry, and perhaps thinking a little of poor Binks. 

“You'll stay with mama till 1 return, wont you, 
Annie?” 

The fuir librarian loved her brother too well not to 
be delighted; and perhaps her joyful “O yes, of 
course,” did not improve her aunt’s temper during 
Edith’s absence. 

The mile between the Dower House and Mrs. Els- 
dale’s cottage seemed shorter this evening than Annie 
had ever thought it before, although she walked, 
which was an unusual thing for her todo. She knew 
the reason when the cottage came in sight. In the 
Dower House she had spoken quickly and felt strong- 
ly for Harry, now she began to feel, not that she 
wished she had not come, but that she didn’t know 
what she should say. She would do anything for 
Harry; but what could she do? Perhaps Harry 
would not thank her for ccming. Perhaps he would 
resent it as an insult to his misfortune; he might 
think she had come to offer him pity, and be offend- 
ed, but then—then perhaps if she asked him, begged 
him for her sake not to do anything rash—not to leave 
his mother, and Annie, and—her; perhaps she ought 
to ask him this. It was her duty todo this, and she 
would go on. Yet it may be questioned whether 
Edith, thus facing the windows of Mrs. Elsdale’s 
cottage, was not quite as much entitled to the merit 
of bravery as a soldier storming a fortress from which 
the hollow-eyed guns frown out upon him. 


“ Sweet cousin, I’m so glad to see you,” was her 
welcome from Harry, who was standing beside the 
gate as she entered the garden. 

He strove to Jay aside the care-worn and harassed 
look which Edith had still detected. And he had 
caught that dangerously sympathetic glance from 
her soft eyes, and felt all the worse for it. 

“T’ve come to give you a good scolding, Harry,” she 
said, “ for thinking even of going away without bid- 
ding mama and me gool-by, when you know,” she 
added archly, ‘‘ we shall always be thinking of you 
while you are away.” 

“You will have enough to do to think of Sir 
Hugh.” The weight of his trouble forced this un- 
gracious remark from him. 

“ Harry, that is unworthy of you,” she replied, her 
voice trembling. 

*T’'m a fool—a beast, Edith. Iknowlam. I wish 
you had your horsewhip, and would thrash me as I 


eating, and drinking, she never felt that she had done | 
less than her duty during the day. 

“ Edith, dear,” she began, “I’m so glad you have 
come. Annie wants to remove all the books that we 
called your library, but I think it might be offensive 
to Sir Hugh.” 

“When did Sir Hugh become entitled to such nice 
consideration from us, mama?” 

“And I want to take my dear Cossack out of the 
stable, but aunt wont let me,” said Annie, looking 
down from the high stool. ‘‘ Uncle did give him to 


| deserve.” 


Edith laughed, and proposed they should goin and 
see his mother. But when Harry said that she had 
gone out for an hour or two, Edith thought she must 
be returning home, and of course Harry would be her 
| companion. She didn’t wish to leave him yet, for she 
felt that she had not accomplished the object of her 
visit. She wanted to make Harry promise that he 


the house to the street, where a heavy iron railing, | gone through the necessary routine of dressing, and | would not do anything dreadful, or go far away from 
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| Harry?” she continued; “ you know that I can have 

















them, and for this she felt ready to do or say almost | 1 


in 


anything. sta 
Their way lay along a lane: such a lane! so wood- be 
ed, sv undulating, so full of nature, that one could | px 


scarcely have been angry if it had falsified the prov « 


erb, and had no turning. | int 
«* What are you going to do in London, Harry?” | le 


They had walked a few steps in silence before Edith | 


put this question, which seemed to be a judicious way | a 
of approaching the difficulty. bes 
* Go into sugar, or invent a pill, orsomething,” an- | ce! 


swered Harry, with forced gayety. | 

“* Why can’t we go on as we did before?” 

“We? I wont anawer for you, Edith, but I think 
I’ve been an idle, good-for-nothing fellow.” 

Edith protested that he had not, and ended by say- | 
ing something to the effect that it was natural for | 
him to feel much disappointed at Sir Hugh's arrival. 

“And Edith,” he broke out, “I can't stop and soe 
that fellow come and lord it down here—a cuarse, hing 
gar brute! We should fight before a week was over.’ | 

What was she todo? Here was the best of all pos- 
sible reasons for his going away, and yet she feared | 
for what he would do if he left Ambleton. The | ot 
Dower House was not far distant, and once there, the q 
opportunity might be lost forever and Harry be 
ruined, 

** But Harry,” she pleaded, “when you are away 
you will remember that we all look to you as our | 
natural protector; you know that we have no one else 
to look to.” 

“T/m not likely to forget you, Edith.” 

“Nor I you, Harry.” 

Never before had she said anything so encouraging 
as this. Had he all along mistaken her feelings 
towards him? Dared he go further? No! he dared 
not ask her love, when not a week had elapsed since 
he was disxinherited. What would the worl! say? 

What would she think of him? So, though bis heart 
bounded at her answer, he was silent. 

“We may say anything to each other, mayn’t we, 


no use for money down in the village: couldn’t you 
borrow some of mine?” 

** Don’t, please don’t; I shall go mad.” 

“You know we have always had everything in 

,and I ider that my future belongs quite 
as much to you and Annie as to me,” urged Edith. 

“I wish you hadn’t a penny,” he groaned. 

“O Harry!” 

“ Look here, Edith,” he turned round suddenly and 
stood facing her in the rdad; “I can’t stand this any 
longer. I didn’t mean to have told you, and perhaps 
a poor devil like me ought not to do so, but I can’t 
help it. I feel that if I talked for a week I could not 
tell you how much I love you. I shall work hard and 
be a happy, and J feel a good man, while I work, if 1 
may hope that I am winning the prize of your love. 
Then may I claim you for my own, when Ihave won 
a position in which I should not blush to do #0?” 

He spoke rapidly, wildly, hardly knowing what he 
said. Happy Harry, for the lovelight in those eyes as 
she raised them and placed ber hand in bis. 
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“Dear Harry, there’s my hand upon it.” Then, at 
her lips, and then the world seemed quite a new place 


sisted of a happy, loving pilgrimage, like to their walk 
along this Sussex lane. 


happy,” he said, 
“Silly boy, I had little enough to give you, and 
that little was yours long ago.” 


felt that this was not an auspicious moment for pre- 
senting Harry as her accepted lover to Lady Elsdale, 
so there ensued a sweet parting, continued by more 
and more distant adieux until Edith entered the gate 
of the Dower House. 

Lady Elsdale was not watching Edith’s face #0 in- 


what had happened. Yet possibly it was high diplo- 
macy which made her mother—greatly to Edith’s re- 
lief—content with one or two simple questions as to 


be returning home again. 
The next morning they were to pay their last visit 


for Sir Hugh, and that nothing they wished to remove 
had been left behind. 

Soon after breakfast Annie called tg go with them, 
Lady Elsdale was very melancholy. The girls tried 
their best to be gay and cheerful, but it was very diffi- 
cult, for they all loved the great house, and felt that 
now the house and all the surroundings they knew 
and loved so well were to pass to a stranger, for they 
hardly felt disposed to regard Sir Hugh as a relative. 


The old housekeeper bobbed a mournful curtsey as 











she admitted them; then they went from room to 
room, Edith and Annie wishing they might take this 
and that piece of furniture. Here was an old side- 
board, under which they had played at “ Wolf,” with 
Harry for the beast of prey; and there a picture, a 
simple daub it looked, but Edith remembered that 
she had built many a childish theory upon its subject. 
Lady Eladule was, however, very determined about 
not displacing anything which might suggest a re- 
moval to Sir Hugh. 

For the last time Lady Elsdale took the head of the 
table at Ambleton Place, as they sat down to lanch- 
eon, It was a mort dismal meal, her ladyship crying 
the whole time. The windows of the dining-room 
stood open to the floor. They were thinking sad 
thoughts, looking silently out to where the croquet 
arches sti}l stood, when they heard a steady crunch, 





the rather pressing suggestion of his arm, she gave 


| 


to Harry—quite devoid of troubles, in which life con- | 


| 
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“You have given me new life, dearest; I feel so | 


| 


But happy as Edith was in confessing her love, she | 


tently as Annie did, or she also might have guessed | 


how she found Mrs. Elsdale, and when Harry would | 


to Ambleton Place, to see that everything was ready | 


erunch—a firm footfall upon the gravel of the car- 
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ll stay with mama till 1 return, wont you, 
Aad 

uir librarian loved her brother too well not to 
ghted; and perhaps her joyful “O yes, of 
” did not improve her aunt’s temper during 
absence. 
mile between the Dower House and Mrs. Els- 
ottage seemed shorter this evening than Annie 
er thought it before, although she walked, 
was an unusual thing for her todo. She knew 
son when the cottage came in sight. In the 
House she had spoken quickly and felt strong- 
Harry, now she began to feel, not that she 
|she had not come, but that she didn’t know 
the should say. She would do anything for 
; but what could she do? Perhaps Harry 
not thank her for coming. Perhaps he would 
it as an insult to his misfortune; he might 
she had come to offer him pity, and be offend- 
t then—then perhaps if she asked him, begged 
r her sake not to do anything rash—not to leave 
ther, and Annie, and—her; perhaps she ought 
him this. It was her duty todo this, and she 
go on. Yet it may be questioned whether 
_ thus facing the windows of Mrs. Elsdale’s 
e, was not quite as much entitled to the merit 
very as a soldier storming a fortress from which 
llow-eyed guns frown out upon him. 


veet cousin, I’m so glad to see you,” was her 
me from Harry, who was standing beside the 
s she entered the garden. 
‘trove to Jay aside the care-worn and harassed 
yhich Edith had still detected. And he had 
t that dangerously sympathetic glance from 
ft eyes, and telt all the worse for it. 
ye come to give you a good scolding, Harry,” she 
‘for thinking even of going away without bid- 
mama and me goo:l-by, when you know,” she 
archly, ‘we shall always be thinking of you 
you are away.” 
pu will have enough to do to think of Sir 
-’ The weight of his trouble forced this un- 
us remark from him. 
arry, that is unworthy of you,” she replied, her 
trembling. 
m a fool—a beast, Edith. Iknowlam. I wish 
al your horsewhip, and would thrash me as I 
ve.” 
th laughed, and proposed they should goin and 
smother. But when Harry said that she had 
out for an hour or two, Edith thought she must 
turning home, and of course Harry would be her 
anion. She didn’t wish to leave him yet, for she 
iat she had not accomplished the object of her 
She wanted to make Harry promise that he 
i not do anything dreadful, or go far away from 
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anything. 


ed, su undulating, so full of nature, that one could 
scarcely have been angry if it had falsitied the prov- 
erb, and had no turning. 

“ What are you going to doin London, Harry?” | 

They bad walked a few steps in silence before Edith | 
put this question, which seemed to be a judicious way 
of approaching the difficulty. 

* Go into sugar, or invent a pill, or something,” an- 


| 
| 


* Why can’t we go on as we did before?” 

“We? [wont answer for you, Edith, but I think 
I’ve been an idle, good-for-nothing fellow.” 

Edith protested that he had not, and ended by say- 
ing something to the effect that it was natural for 
him to feel much disappointed at Sir Hugh’s arrival. 

“And Edith,” he broke out, “I can’t stop and sce 
that fellow come and lord it down here—a cvarse, vul- 
gar brute! We should fight before a week was over.” 

What was she todo? Here was the best of all pos- 
sible reasons for his going away, and yet she feared 
for what he would do if he left Ambleton. The 
Dower House was not far distant, and once there, the 

















opportunity might be lost forever and Harry be 
ruined, 

“But Harry,” she pleaded, ‘“‘ when you are away 
you will remember that we all look to you as our 
natural protector; you know that we have no one else 
to look to.” 

“Tym not likely to forget you, Edith.” 

“Nor I you, Harry.” 

Never before had she said anything so encouraging 
as this. Had he all along mistaken her feelings 
towards him? Dared he go further? No! he dared 
not ask her love, when not a week had elapsed since 
he was disinherited. What would the world say? 
What would she think of him? So, though bis heart 
bounded at her answer, he was silent. “ 

“ We may say anything to each other, mayn’t we, 
Harry?” she continued; ** you know that I can have 
no use for money down in the village: couldn’t you 
borrow some of mine?” ¥ 

**Don’t, please don’t; I shall go mad.” 

“You know we have always had everything in 

,and I ider that my future belongs quite 
as much to you and Annie as to me,” urged Edith. 

“TI wish you hadn’t a penny,” he groaned. 

“O Harry!” 

“ Look here, Edith,” he turned round suddenly and 
stood facing her in the road; “I can’t stand this any 
longer. I didn’t mean to have told you, and perhaps 
a poor devil like me ought not to do so, but I can’t 
help it. I feel that if L talked for a week I could not 
tell you how much I love you. I shall work hard and 
be a happy, and I feel a good man, while I work, if I 
may hope that I am winning the prize of your love. 
Then may I claim you for my own, when [have won 
a position in which I should not blush to do so?” - 

He spoke rapidly, wildly, hardly knowing what he 
said. Happy Harry, for the lovelight in those eyes as 
she raised them and placed ber hand in his. 

“ Dear Harry, there’s my hand upon it.”” Then, at 
the rather pressing suggestion of his arm, she gave 
her lips, and then the world seemed quite a new place 
to Harry—quite devoid of troubles, in which life con- 
sisted of a happy, loving pilgrimage, like tu their walk 
along this Sussex lane. 

“You have given me new life, dearest; I feel so 
happy,” he said. 

“Silly boy, I had little enough to give you, and 
that little was yours long ago.” 

But happy as Edith was in confessing her luve, she 
felt that this was not an auspicious moment for pre- 
senting Harry as her accepted lover to Lady Elsdale, 
so there ensued a sweet parting, continued by more 
and more distant adieux until Edith entered the gate 
of the Dower House. 

Lady Elsdale was not watching Edith’s face so in- 
tently as Annie did, or she also might have guessed 
what had happened. Yet possibly it was high diplo- 
macy which made her mother—greatly to Edith’s re- 
lief—content with one or two simple questions as to 








be returning home again. 


had been left behind. 

Soon after breakfast Annie called tg go with them. 
Lady Elsdale was very melancholy. The girls tried 
their best to be gay and cheerful, but it was very difti- 
cult, for they all loved the great house, and felt that 


| staring through at them. The front door seemed to 
Their way lay along a lane: such a lane! so wood- , be open, for the same firm step resounded upon the 

polished oak floor of the hall, then the dining-room | 
| door was opened, and, with his hat in his hand, the | to be thoughtfully turning over all the circumstances 


| 
| 
| 
| 
swered Harry, with forced gayety. | 
| 


how she found Mrs. Elsdale, and when Harry would 


The next morning they were to pay their last visit 
to Ambleton Place, to see that everything was ready 
for Sir Hugh, and that nothing they wished to remove 


intruder bowed to the ladies, who rose in some in his mind, looking fur the best way out of the | 
| difficulty. | 


dismay. | 
It was Sir Hugh. Prosperity did not seem to have | 

agreed with him; his face was pale, and this made its 

heavy, sensual cast look very unpleasant. He was | 


certainly not much less confused than they were. | 


them, and for this she felt ready to do or say almost | riage-drive. Then a gentleman passed the windows, | more a bar’net than Tam. He’s Jem Duncan, as had | transaction, these two patriots would have been 
| | five years for *bezzling in the city. I believe his time | 
| Was up pretty well a year ago.” 


| 
Duncan was leaning against the wall. He seemed | 


“«T should like to say a word or two about this busi- 
ness,” he began; ‘‘you needn’t caution me against | 
saying anything that may be used against me;” this 
he said to Mr. Tyler, who had made an etfort to inter- | 


executed, 

In 1779, he was ged in the u ful attack 
on the British forces who held possession of Savan- 
nah. The American troops were under the com- 
mand of Major General Benjamin LincoJn. Georgia 
being in possession of the British troops, many of its 
noble defenders were compelled to retreat to South 
Carolina, among whom was Major Jackson. 

In August, 1780, he fought with great gallantry 
under General Sumter in an engagement with the 





“ Beg pardon, ladies, I’m sure,” he began, fumbling | rupt him; “at all events, there’s nobody here that | British under Colonel Tarleton. In this action, the 


the brim of his hat all the while with both hands. 
“Thope I don’t disturb you, but fact is I couldn't 
stand itany longer, I wanted to see tle place 50 des- 
perate bad; you’ve heard of me, 1 s*pose, trem Mr. 
What’s his name—Hugh—Sir Hugh Elsdale.” 

“© Yes, sir, we have heard of you, and we have been | 
foolish enough to suppose that you would have the | 
decency to observe the inconveniently short notice | 
you gave us.” This was Edith’s greeting to the new | 
baronet. How beautiful she looked! An angry 
queen, befure whom even Sir Hugh felt miserably 
abashed, 

** We shall not intrude long, sir,” said her mother, 
whose tears had given place to offended dignity. She 
was adjusting her shawl as Sir Hugh stammered: 
“Sir Goutrey’s widow, I presume,” and looking to 
Edith, ** Miss—Miss Landor.” 

“Yes sir, Lhave the misfortune to be your aunt.’’ 
Lady Elsdale had not intended to quarrel with her 
nephew whenever they should meet; but she was 
taken unawares, and then his appearance and man- 
ner, his restless eyes, had not prepossessed her. 
Whenever she had thought of Sir Hugh as a possi- 
ble husband for Edith, this was not the sort of man 
her fancy had painted. 

“IT might have expected a warmer welcome,” he 
said, bitterly. 

“Are you conscious of having done anything to de- 
serve it?” was Edith’s nv less bitter retort. 

“You must please yourselves,” he said, sullenly. 
“ But I'm going to have some lunch, and I’m d—d if 
you shall go away till I’ve finished.” He locked the 
door, and putting the key in his pocket, seated him- 
self at the table. But he had scarcely done so befure 
Kdith was at one of the windows, and had jumped 
out. The leap was not more than a yard from the 
ground, but there were shrubs growing beneath, 
which made it awkward. Lady Eledale fainted; 
Annie rang the bell violently—though she knew it 
would summon no more efficient assistance than old 
Mrs. Pridger, the housekeeper—and then proceeded 
to loosen her aunt’s bonnet and shawl. 

Edith’s intention was to run round to the stables 
and get assistance, but she had not gone far before 
she met Harry, and with him were Mr. Tyler and his 
clerk. 

They had no time to explain their opportune ap- 
pearance, for Edith began at once to tell them how 
Sir Hugh had locked her mother aud Annie in the 
dining-room. 

‘Is that the window as you came out of, miss?” 
asked the clerk, pointing in the direction of the din- 
ing-reom, 

The cleik did not wait her reply, but making his 
way through the shrubs, nimbly scrambled into the 
dining-room. 

“J ask your pardon, ladies.” He could get no 
further befure Mr. Tyler had followed him, and then 
Harry, who with both hands helped Edith to mount 
through the window. ‘The old housekeeper was tug- 
ging at the door, but no one paid any attention to 
her. 

Of all who were in the room Sir Hugh appeared to 
be the least dixconcerted. 

“The more the merrier, gentlemen,” he said. 
“You’ve come to welcome me to Ambleion, I suppose. 
I'm here a day before I was expected; but, te say the 
truth, I was tired of London.” 

Mr. Tyler had made his way to Lady Elsdale, who 
had now recovered, while his clerk was near Sir 
Hugh. Just as the baronet finished speaking he 
drew his hand quickly from his coat-pocket. 

But Sir Hugh saw the movement, and snatching a 
pair of handcufis from him flung them out of the 
window, 

“We shan’t want the darbies this time,” he said, 


| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I’ve doneany hurt to. If 1 troubled these ladies I’m 
sorry for it, and hope they’!! forgive me, What Mat- | 
son says is true, and | don’t know that I’m sorry he 
has said it. I want to do better than I have done. 
My poor Kate—but that doesn’t concern you. Mr. 
Tyler there knows that this job can’t be cleared up by 
hurting me. All I want is a fair bargain: if 1 tell 
you how [| came by those papers, and where the real 
Hugh Elsdale is—and, thank God! I never did him 
any wrong—will you give me money enough to take 
my poor wife and me to New Zealand, and to settle 
us out there comfortably?” 

They all saw that there was no use in punishing 

Duncan for his imposture, and besides this there was 
such an absence of bravado in his tone, his mention 
of his wife had been quite pathetic, and he was evi- 
dently earnest in his desire to lead a new life. 
Edith held a whispered conversation with Mr. 
Tyler, who promised Duncan that no proceedings 
should be taken against him for the imposture, and 
that he should have five hundred pounds upon prov- 
ing what had become of Hugh Elsdale. 

Jem had learned his tale so well from the wretched 
deserter, that he quickly ran it through, contirming 
so much of what they knew of Hugh’s mother and 
the boy’s early life, that it was impossible to doubt 
that he was speaking the truth. He told them the 
names of two of the officers who had employed the 
lad after his mother’s death, the company and the 
number of the regiment from which he deserted, his 
name in the regiment, and all the subsequent cir- 
cumstances, 

It was a labor of love to the young solicitor to 
verity this evidence. It was because the title would 
pass to Annie’s brother that he was so diligent. He 
found Hugh's clothes in Wales, and the ship’s books 
had been picked up on the shore, containing the 
names of Hugh Elsdale and James Duncan. Then 
he obtained more conclusive and satisfactory evidence 
from India, and when Mr. Tyler assured Harry that 
there was no doubt as to his right, and no impedi- 
ment to his assuming the title and taking possession, 
Lady Elsdale was by no means sorry to learn how 
happy Edith had made him. 

Poor Mrs. Duucan readily forgave and forgot. Her 
true love had saved her husband, and they lived hap- 
pily in “ the Britain of the New World.” 

I am ashamed to add that Sir Harry and Lady Els- 
dale (nee Landor) held an auto-da-fe one evening, in 
which a barrister’s wig was the victim. But the 
dowager knew nothing of this disgraceful affair, for 
she remained at the Dower House. 
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MAJOR GENERAL JAMES JACKSON, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, and Gov- 
ernor of the State of Georgia, was born in the county 
of Devon, in England, in 1757. He came to America 
when only fitteeu years of age, under the patronage 
of John Wereat, one of the most patriotic citizens of 
Savannah, Georgia, who had been intimate with his 
father in England. He entered upon the study of 
the law in Savar.nah with the distinguished attorney 
and counsellor, Samuel Farley, who gave him much 
attention, and superintended his studies. Before the 
completion of his term, the troublesome events of the 
Revolution determined him to join with his fellow- 
patriots in opposing the unjust enactments of Great 
Britain. 

In 1775, he enlisted and entered into the ranks as a 
private in the militia raised for the defence of Savan- 





with a quiet smile at the foiled detective. The others 


to Mr. Tyler. 
“1m afraid I have given you great troub‘e,” he ad- 
dressed Lady Elsdale; ‘‘ I must explain my conduct. 








now the house and all the surroundings they knew 
and loved so well were to pass to a stranger, for they 
hardly felt disposed to regard Sir Hugh as a relative. 

The old housekeeper bobbed a mournful curtsey as 
she admitted them; then they went from room to 











room, Edith and Annie wishing they might take this 
and that piece of furniture. Here was an old side- 
board, under which they had played at “ Wolf,” with 


she had built many a childish theory upon its subject. 
Lady Elsdule was, however, very determined about 
not displacing anything which might suggest a re- 
moval to Sir Hugh. 

For the last time Lady Elsdale took the head of the 
table at Ambleton Place, as they sat down to lunch- 
eon. It was a most dismal meal, her ladyship crying 
the whole time. The windows of the dining-room 
stood open to the floor. They were thinking sad 





























thoughts, looking silently out to where the croquet 
arches still stood, when they heard a steady crunch, 
crunch—a firm footfall upon the gravel of the car- 


Harry for the beast of prey; and there a picture, a 
simple daub it looked, but Edith remembered that | 


When this man,’ ’pointing to Sir Hugh, “ left my office 
after his first visit, I had strong suspicions that he 
was an impostor. I at once sent for Mr. Matson 


say what I thought, lest you might betray your sus- 
picions if he came down here before we had discovered 
| his true character. Mr. Matson will tell you the 
rest.” 

“ You see, my lady,” began the detective, keeping 
one eye on Sir Hugh, * from information received I 


she—” 
“She told you what?” exclaimed Jem. The ex- 
convict shivered at the mention of his wife. 


“She told me nothing,” returned Matson; “she 


couldn’t tell me more than I knowed. Well, my lady, 


nah. In 1776, when an attack was proposed by the 


had scarcely seen this manwuvre, and were listening British against Savannah by a fleet of vessels com- 
| manded by Captain Barclay, aided by land forces 
under Majors Maitland and Grant, he headed a party 
of nine other brave lads like himself, boarded one of 
| the enemy’s ships lying in the river, took possession 
of her, and then set fire to her, and caused her to 


float down the river in the midst of the British fleet 


there,” nodding to the detective; “communicated | causing much consternation anddamage. This affair 
my suspicions, gave him an opportunity of seeing gained him the approbation of his fellow-citizens, 
| him at his hotel, and then wrote to you. I dared not | and upon the organization of a company of light 


| infantry, he was elected lieutenant, and afterward 


captain. In the battle of Midway he commanded a 
| party of volunteers, received a wound, acquired fresh 
laurels for soldier-like conduct, and was appointed a 





major. 


| After the fall of Savannah, in 1778, the patriots 
looked after him,” jerking his head towards the baro- | were reduced to great misery, and Major Jackson, 
net, * and directly I set eyes on him I knew it wasn’t | finding no employment in Georgia, resolved to unite 
the first time I’d seen him. Then when I found him | himself to General William Moultrie’s command in 
paying a visit in Providence Row, I was certain sure | South Carolina. He started with a fellow-soldier of 
he was Jem Duncan. I ketched his wife there, and | the name of Milledge. During the journey of these 
| sons of liberty, barefoot and clothed in rags, they 
| were apprehended as spies by some American sol- 
| diers, seized and carried into their camp, summarily 
| tried, found guilty of being spies, and ordered to im- 


bravery of Jackson was universally acknowledyed. 
At the battle of the Cowpens, January 17, 1781, his 
bravery evinced his unconquerable desire to serve 
his country. Having raised a legion, according to 
General Greene’s orders, he receive! his commission 
as lieutenant colonel, which was afterwards contirmed 
by the continental congress. 

Colonel Jackson’s arrangements at the commence- 
ment of the attack upon Augusta contributed ine 
great degree to the success of the American arms. 
He led one of the advance parties, and perfurmed 
other perilous duties with great honor tu himself. 
After the surrender of the town, he received ordera 
to level the furtitications, to collect as many men as 
possible, and join the army of General Greene. After 
marching thirty miles, he found it impossible to reach 
the main army, and therefure he returned to Au- 
gusta, of which place he had been appointed com- 
mandant. In July, he was ordered to advance upon 
Savannah. In this undertaking he had several skir- 
mishes with the enemy, in which he was generally 
victorious. 

On November 2d, 1781, he determined to surprise 
the British post at the Ogeechee Ferry. His ap- 
proach to the post was conducted with so much ad- 
dress, that it was not perceived until the demand 
was made upon it to surrender. In consequence of 
the improper conduct of some of his officers, he was 
compelled to abandon the enterprise. 

On the 12th of July, 1782, the British army evacu- 
ated Savannah, and General Wayne honored Colonel 
Jackson with the distinction of receiving from them 
the surrender and keys of the town. He entered it 
with his ever faithful cavalry, having the proud sat- 
isfaction of being the first American officer whe in 
actual command had been within its lines since its 
capture by the British, in 1778. 

After the ratification of peace, in 1783, Colonel 
Jackson took up his residence in Savannah, and 
commenced the practice of the law, in which he be- 
cameeminent. When lected tothe legislature, with 
a Magnanimity eminently characteristic of him, he 
laid aside his revolutionary animosity against the 
tories, who were greatly indebted to his exertions in 
procuring for them a release from the penalties of 
the contiscation acts. 

In 1784, he became colonel of the first regiment, 
and in 1786, he received a commission as brigadier 
general, the duties of which were peculiarly arduous, 
involving the charge of the operations against the 
Indians. In 1788, he was elected governor of Georgia, 
but his military duties led him to decline the honor. 
In 1789, he was elected to the first congress under 
the federal constitution. He was afterward appoint- 
ed major general, was a member of the convention 
that framed the present constitution of the State, of 
which he wrote the greater part. In 1792, he was 
elected a member of the United States Senate as the 
successor of William Few. 

After serving three years in the Senate, he resigned 
at the request of his fellow-citizeus of Savannah, who 
desired his services in the State legislature. In 1798, 
he was again chosen governor, which office he held 
three years. In 1801, he was again elected to the 
United States Senate, of which body he remained a 
member until his death, which took place in the city 
of Washington, March 19, 1806, at the age of forty- 
nine years. 





THE DUBLIN JEHUS. 

A correspondent writing from Dublin, Ireland, 
gives the following description of the amenities which 
pass among the drivers of hacks of that city. No one 
who has not visited Ireland can form any idea of the 
drollery of these fellows. Their manner of salutation 
is entirely different from that adopted by the same 
profession either in England or the United States. I 
finally gave my luggage in charge of one of them, 
and immediately there followed a flood of such inter- 
jections as ‘‘ May I niver, if the gintleman is not goin’ 
wid Feeney.” ‘ Faix, thin, he’ll be in for breakfast 
to-morrow, if no bad luck overtakes him.” ‘ Och, 
Feeney, but your mother had little to do whin she 
reared the like of you,” and numerous others ofa 
similar character, from those who had not achieved 
the same success that Feeney had. “ Nivir mind 
thim, sir,”’ said Feeney, a little fearful lest the ribald- 
ry of his broti:er professionals might have a tendency 
to affect my course to his disadvantage. “ Luk at 
the countenances of thim; sorra a one 0’ thim has 
had breakfast. The devil has hard work to furnish 
lies for thim. There’s not a better horse in the three 
kingdoms than the one ye’ll see above, nor a purtier, 
| for the matter o’ that. Come away to the car, and 
| we'll be at College Green afure you are comfortably 

sated in it.” I got on the car, and although neither 
| the appearance nor the speed of the horse was exactly 
| what Mr. Feeney’s eulogy had given me a right to 
| expect, arrived at Jury’s Hotel in good time. 








Believe your friend honest to make him so, if he be 


mediate execution; and but for the timely arrival of | not so; since, if you distrust bim, you make Lis false- 
| there’s the end of it, then. This ere man aint no , Major Peter Deveaux, who accidentally heard of the | hood a picce of justice. 
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“THE BELLS OF SHANDON.” 
It is related that one of the monks of the abbey of 
Shandon was driven, with the rest of the ecclesiastical 
household, away from his sacred home, at the time of 
one of the wars in Ireland. Leaving the shores of his 
native land, he journeyed through England, France, 
and Italy, a broken-hearted exile. All his life had 
been spent in this holy abbey, on the banks of the 
Lee, and every morning, noon and midnight, during a 
long lifetime, he had listened to the sweet music of 
these bells of Shandon, and the memory of the dear 
old chiming hauntéd him in every step of his long 
wanderings. Months and years passed away, and 
yet his recollections of those rich and holy chimes 
were ever fresh and vivid. After a long while spent 
upon the continent, he determined to return to the 
abbey and spend his last days there, and be lulled to 
sleep by the music of its bells, and be laid to rest un- 
der its shadow. Over the Alps, and through France, 
and across England, he plodded his weary way on 
foot, till, jaded and worn, he arrived at Bristol, and 
took passage for Cork. After he entered the cove of 
Cork, and while the boat was slowly sailing up the 
beautiful river, floods of golden memories were pass- 
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THE ART OF DRAWING. 
There is no art, with perhaps the exception of 





music, that begins to be cultivated so extensively | 


among us, as the art of drawing; alreaiy it is intro- 
duced into all the higher public schools in the coun- 
try, and is considered indispensable in all private 
schools of any pretension. To say nothing of its 
positive utility, its moral influences are unquestion- 
ably powerful. Rightly pursued, it leads to an accu- 
rate study of nature, a love of her varied phenomena, 
and, consequently, to a love of science. Every year 
a large number of amateurs graduate, whose per- 
formances would not discredit professional artists. 
Thus a taste for art is diffused throughout the coun- 
try, and tends to produce that degree of refinement, a 
deficiency of which has hitherto been much deplored. 

This taste is becoming imperative, and demands 
sumptuous illustrations, on which the eye can feast, 
and the hand improve by copying. Representations 
of places, people, events, are of immense value to 
young stulents in drawing, when the pictures are 
welldone, and by acknowledged artists. Such an 
agent, and such a medium is BALLOU’s DOLLAR 
MONTHLY, and to the rising generation, as a means 
of creating a proper taste in drawing, as well as gene- 
ral information of all that is refined and excellent, 
this magazine is a most invaluable acquisition. We 
have seen the advertisements of self-styled drawing- 
masters, promising to teach the art “in twelve easy 
lessons,’’ but all pupils who have been gulled by their 
promises, have discovered that there is no railroad to 
the outskirts of the great domain of art. Patience 
and hard study only succeed. 

To draw well is to write in all languages, so as tu be 
understood by all people. The language of the eyes 
is the only universal language. If you would learn 
to draw, you must begin by studying the elements of 
geometry, for all the forms you will have to represent 
by drawing, from the simplest tu the most complex, 
are geometrical forms. The master of Apelles, two 
thousand years ago, said:—*The young man who 
wishes to draw or paint, must begin by studying the 
laws of geometry and perspective.” The principal 
requisite to success is tu learn to see correctly, and 
students cannot be too strongly urged to study 
nature. > 

Method and order can alone command success in 
this, as in every other art. The perfect is as difficult 
of attainment in a simple as a complex thing. The 
way to success is to attempt often, to work hard, and 
to do over again most carefully whatever is faulty, 
and this is the course that the greatest masters have 
pursued. Nice finish is not drawing, as many board- 
ing-school misses’ “ specimen” performances prove. 
When the hand is thoroughly skilled in catching 
forms exactly, appropriate schooling will suggest it- 
self, and dexterity comes only by practice. Pupils 
who desire to gain a practical knowledge, should 
copy from nature; they should learn to copy inani- 
mate objects, busts, furniture, familiar household 
articles, then simple out-door subjects, trees and the 
like, then living animals, and afterwards the copy of 
engravings. 

To our mind the art of drawing is as necessary a 
part of a school education as the art of writing is, 
and we do not despair one day to see it almost as 
generally taught and appreciated, but at the present 
time only the pupils of the Girls’ High and Normal, 
the English High and the Latin Schools employ a 
drawing teacher. All of our grammar school pupils 
should receive instruction. 





A MEAN MAN.—The Providence Journal tells a 
story of a Boston merchant living on the Providence 
Railroad a little way out of the city, who neglected 
to renew his season ticket for five years, and yet 
travelled daily in the cars without the neglect being 
discovered, until the other day, when he was glad to 
pay up for his forgetfulness, and beg that nothing be 
said about it. 





SECURING A LIONESS.—A ferocious lioness escaped 
from her cage in the Antwerp Zoological Gardens, 
and frightened the visitors for about a quarter of an 
hour. Finally, a keeper made her cubs squeal, and 
when she hurried back to the cage to see them, 


ing th Ives over his soul—every tree and rock 
and castle and crag was rich with histories to him. 
By-and-by the shore was approached as evening 
drew on, and the gables and buttresses of the abbey 
began to appear in the distance. At length the sol- 
emn bells began the vesper-peal, and over the waters 
the sweet music came stealing along the lurking 
shadow, until it reached the ears of the venerable 
monk. Jt was too precious for him; his heart could 
not hold it. The rowers stopped and sprinkled a few 
drops of water upon his cold brow, and lifted him up, 
hoping that the breeze would revive him. But he 
was gone. 


COMBUSTION. 

Ignite a bit of cotton; it bursts into flame. The 
oxygen again unites with its carbon, and an amount 
of heat is given out, equal to that originally sacrificed 
by the sun to form the bit of cotton. So also as re- 
gards the ‘deposits of dynamical efficiency ” laid up 
in our coal strata; they are simply the sun’s rays in a 
“potential form.” We dig from our pits, annually, 
millions of tons of coal, the mechanical equivalent of 
which is of almost fabulous vastness. The combus- 
tion of a single pound of coal in one minute, is equal 
to the work of three hundred horses for the same 
time. It would require one hundred and eight mil- 
lions of horses, working day and night with unim+ 
paired strength for a year, to perform an amount of 
work equivalent to the energy which the sun of the 
carboniferous epoch invested in one year’s produce 
of our coal-pits. Dean Swift made an egregious 
blunder when he ridiculed the philosopher of the 
Flying Island who searched for the sunbeams hidden 
in cucumbers. 





A TERRIBLE TRAGEDY. 

A terrible tragedy recently occurred at South Ded- 
ham, Mass. The wife of Dr. Carlos Marston, a native 
of Concord, Vermont, while laboring under insanity, 
shot her husband, an adopted daughter, ten years of 
age, and then killed herself. All three died almost 
instantly. Previous to the tragedy, the woman ad- 
ministered chloroform to her busband and the child. 
She shot herself twice, and while dying she pulled 
the blanket carefully over her wounded bosom, laid 
the pistol between her knees, and drew the white 
quilt to her armpits, then folded her powder-black- 
ened hands over all, and died as ifin the act of sup- 
plication for pardon. 

A few days previous to the tragedy, the husband 
had talked of placing his wife in an insane asylum, 
as he considered her incurable. An inmate of his 
house had cautioned the doctor that he would lose 
his life unless careful, but he thought there was no 
danger. 








THE PRESIDENT’S FAMILY. 

It is stated that President Johnson has introduced 
into the White House the largest family that ever 
occupied the Executive Mansion. His family con- 
sists of his wife, a son, a son-in-law, two daughters, 
and a number of grandchildren. The son-in-law is 
Judge Patterson, recently elected a senator from 
Tennessee. Mrs. Patterson, who is to be the lady of 
the house, was educated at Georgetown, during Mr. 
Polk’s administration, and was then a frequent guest 
of his family. 





NARROW Escare.—A party of ladies from New- 
port, Penn., went out a few days since to gather 
whortleberries. One of them placed her little child 
on a flat stone near where she was picking the ber- 
ries. Shortly after, a dog, which accompanied the 
party, set up a loud barking around the child, and 
smelling at the edge of the stone. The child was 
taken away and the stone turned over, when a large 
rattlesnake was found under it. The dog attacked 
the snake, was bitten twice, and died shortly after. 





A BOLD SOLDIER Boy.—Sergeant Kick, the bold 
boy in blue who married a daughter of ex-President 
Tyler, is at present in Buffalo, visiting some friends 
for a few days, previous to settling down in the sunny 
South. 





THE REMEDY.—The Digger Indians have a sure 
remedy for the small pox. When one has it he closes 
the door of his hut, shoots his dog, and then shoots 





fastened her in securely. 


himself, which eftectually removes the disease. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“WEARING THE UNMENTIONABLES, a Story of 
the Home Guards,” by George L. Aiken. 

“ OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS,” compiled by George 
Bancroft Griffith. : 

*“ BIOGRAPHIOAL PorTFOouIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

“ HEARTHSTONE TALES,” by Charles Cutterfield. 

“Cosik,” by Esther Serle Kenneth. 

“THE, GOLDEN FounNTAIN, a Story of Petrolia,” 
by Miss L. A. Beale. 

“ JEALOUSY,” by George H. Powers. 

“CAUGHT IN THE TOILS,” a thrilling European 
tale, by John M. Loveland. 

“From DIxIE TO NASSAU: or, Among the Block- 
ade Runners,” by Arthur L. Meserve. 

“THE MURDERER’S VIGIL,” by M.S. 

“THE ConscriPt’s Love,” by Howard Living- 
stone. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour. 

“ HEART PILGRIMAGE,” by J. B. Swett. 

“ BENNY’s HAT,” by Mrs. C. O. Hathaway. 

“UNDER THE ROSE,” by Miss Camilla Willian, 

““WorDs OF CHEER,” by Mary Ritchie. 





A MAGNIFICENT YACHT. 

The Prince of Wales’s yacht is most magnificently 
decorated and arranged. The saloon or centre com- 
partment, is fitted with Spanish mahogany, walnut 
tree and birds’-eye maple. It has a balance table, 
and there are bookcases, wine-lockers, cupboard for 
decanters, wine-glasses, etc. The fireplace has a 
handsome marble chimney-piece, with mirror above 
The ladies’ cabin aft is superbly fitted with mirror, 
couches, and spring cushions covered with crimson 
silk, marble washstand, and a salt water bath below 
the floor. The saloon, ladies’ and captain’s cabins, 
have all Brussels carpets, and red silk curtains are 
fitted for the skylights in the saloon and ladies’ 
cabins. The handles and finger-plates on the doors 
are of amber. All the furniture is French polished. 
The yacht is cutter built, is thirty-six tons, and is 
called the ‘‘ Dagmar.” 


‘A COLORED WEDDING. 

There was a grand wedding in colored high life in 
Jersey City, lately. ‘The happy couple, Mr. Henry 
Brown and Miss Eliza Harkness, were dressed in the 
height of fashion, both being ‘ fixed off’ regardless of 
expense; the former—as black in color as the ace of 
spades—wore a swallow-tailed coat, with white pants 
and waistcoat, ruffled shirt, and garotte collar. The 
bride quite a handsome quadroon, was ‘ gorgeous’ in 
crinoline, light muslin skirt, peasant waist cut low in 
the neck, and waterfall. And such a waterfall! No 
description could do that eccentric article of female 
apparel justice! The bridesmaids and groomsmen 
were costumed with an utter contempt for ‘ green- 
backs ;’ the ladies displaying an extraordinary amount 
of jewelry, which, if as supposed to be, gold and 
diamonds, must have cost thousands of dollars.” 








A SINGULAR CASE, 

A young lady moving in the upper circles at Chi- 
cago was betrothed at the beginning of the war toa 
lieutenant in the army. He was killed in battle, and 
his body taken home and buried by his nearest friend 
and comrade, who was with him when he fell. To 
this young man the lady’s affections were very natu- 
rally transferred in time, and she engaged to marry 
him. When the happy day arrived, and just as the 
clergyman was about to pronounce them man and 
wife, the lady suddenly fainted, and being revived, 
forbid any further procedure, as she said she had 
seen the spirit of her former lover, and he was op- 
posed to the match. She persisted in her decision, 
and has since retired to a convent. 


A FUNNY MISTAKE.—The other day a lady was 
examining the fine shawls and cloaks upon the life- 
size frames in a store in Hartford, and finally found 
a silk cloak that pleased her very much, and she 
raised it up, examined it very carefully and freely, 
and was at the conclusion very much astonished to 
find that she had been making free with the dress of 
a lady customer, who very quietly stood as still asa 
stay figure, till all of the trimmings of her dress had 
been well examined. 








APPLIED FOR PARDON.—Albert Pike, the Arkan- 
sas poet, has applied to the president for pardon, with 
an elaborate statement. His petition comes from 
Ottawa, Canada, and is signed by 200 names of the 
masonic fraternity. He denies having anything to 
do with inciting the trans-Mississippi Indians to take 
up arms against the United States. We hope for the 
honor of masonry that he did not. 

THE CHOLERA.—The cholera is steadily marching 
westward. It was, according to the last report, at 
Marseilles, France, and a week or two more will 
probably bring it to England. A prevailing belief 
exists that all external influences, such as quaran- 
tine and similar regulations, to shut it out, are 
ineffectual. 











A YOUTHFUL COUPLE.—Benny Eyler, aged eighty- 
five, and Anna Gray, aged seventy-five, married and 
set up housekeeping, in Xenia, Ohio, lately. Benny 
is a muscular splitter of rails, and Anna rides on 
horseback with singular ease and gracefulness. 





NEW PROCESS OF PICTURE CLEANING. 

Oil pictures of ancient date become clouded by dust 
deposit; this can be wiped off. ‘They also are ob- 
scured by an opacity in the varnish surface; this can 
be scraped away, but rarely without serious detri- 
ment to the pictures. Too many flayed and glaring 
wrecks of what were once noble ettorts of pictorial art 
exist to warn the artist covetous of immortality; but 
the professor’s process gives us hope that their num- 
bers need not be increased—that the picture-cleaner’s 
noxions vocation will soon be finally superseded. 

i has disclosed the true means of restoration. 
The opacity of the varnish arises from a molecular 
change; the resinous particles of which it is com- 
posed becomes displaced in course of time, and when 
so displaced their transparent quality is lost. These 
atoms, once restored to their original cohesion, re- 
cover lucidity; and this can be effected by exposing 
the surface of the picture to the fumes of alcohol. 
The spirit, when absorbed, evaporates; the varnish 
coating has received new life, and is left as hard as it 
was before—perhaps harder. The hand of man, 
throughout the operation, has never approached the 
surface of the picture. Professor Pettenkoter has 
patented this application of alcohol in England, and 
it is said to have been tried with complete success on 
sixteen of the pictures in the National Gallery. 











ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


“* Blackwood’s Magazine,” speaking of the jealous- 
ies that exist between the people of this country and 
those of Great Britain, has the following amusing 
paragraph :—‘‘ England and America are two fine 
women—and not only so, but they are mother and 
daughter. England is fat, fair and forty, fit for the 
arms of aking. America is in her teens, and a mor- 
sel for a president. As long as they pursue each her 
own path, and are proud each of her own lord or 
lover, both can bear, without any painful uneasiness, 
fhe thought of each other’s beauty, and smilingly 
blow kisses from their hands across the Atlantic. 
Yet ’twould be too much to expect, that when they 
speak of each other’s charms, they should always 
select the most attractive; that when they touch on 
each other’s defects, they should point to the least 
prominent. *Tis not in nature.” 





(FrPSELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 





POWER OF MESMERISM.—A young man was lately 
tried in Paris for enticing a young woman away from 
her family by means of the use of mesmerism. He 
boasted of his magnetic power while standing at the 
bar, and offered to magnetize the presiding judge. 
He actually tried to magnetize the procureur-impe- 
rial, and frightened him so much that he angrily 
ordered the prisoner to lower his eyes. Being found 
guilty by the jury, he was sentenced to twelve years’ 
imprisonment with hard labor. 





A SHARP GiRL.—The Limerick Chronicle reports 
an elopement which recently took place in Tipperary, 
Ireland, and states that the young lady who ran 
away took sixty sovereigns from a hole in her father’s 
bedpost, and that to extract the money she used 
birdlime or wax at the end of a stick. 














THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


The publishers of the FLAG OF OUR UNION take pleasure 
in presenting this beautiful paper to their patrons. It is 
a model of neatness, and it will be our constant endeavor 
to make it the 


Best Literary Family Journal 


ever issued in this country. There is as much reading 
matter in each number as most people can find time to 
peruse during the week, and that, too, of the highest lit- 
erary excellence. All articles are prepared expressly for 
the Fac, consequently its contents are ENTIRELY ORIGI- 
NAL, and not to be found in any other publication. TALEs, 
SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS reading fill its columns with that 
CHARMING VARIETY well calculated to oqo all tastes, 
and which makes it a welcome visitor to the HOME CIRCLE 
THE Camp, THE CountTING-Room, THE WORKSHOP and 
THE FARMER'S FIRESIDE. 
Most of the stories published will be 


COMPLETE IN ONE NUMBER, 
although we shall ordinarily publish one continued story, 


which will occupy about one-ji/th of each paper for four: 


or siz numbers—never more. 
OUR CORPS OF CONTRIBUTORS 


embraces the Best WRITERS in the country, most of 
whom write exclusively for us. Read the names of the 
authors, as they appear in each number, and judge if any 
other publication can boast of as much excellence in that 
direction. 

The reader is referred to the following 


TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 


Onecopyoneyear - += - -*+ = = = $4.00 
Two copiesoneyear - * - = = - 1.50 

r* wo oem A ee 
Ten “ “ “ = » PS “3 ~ a - 35.00 


And a copy gratis for every club of ten. 
Six months’ subscriptions half the above rates. 
: THE FLAG OF OUR UNION and the DOLLAR MonTnH- 
LY will be sent one year for 85.00; the FLAG and NoveL- 
ETTE for $5.50; the FLAG and AMERICAN UNION for $6.00; 
the whole of these publications, including the Frage, 
Unton, DOLLAR MONTHLY and NOVELETTE for $9.50. 
Single copies Ten Cents—Sold by all Newsdealers. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
cents. 
Canada subscribers must send twenty cents addi- 
tiona!, to pay American postage one year. 


ELLIOTT, —s & TALBOT, PusiisHers, 
63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


















































































































































































Poetical Quotations. 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Unio 


BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


TEARS. 


Tears! what are tears! The babe sleeps in 
The mother singing; at her marriage bell, 
The bride weeps; and before the oracle 

Of high-famed hills, the poet hath forgot 
The moisture on his cheeks.— Afrs. Barrett. 


A child will weep a bramble's smart, 
A maid to see her sparrow part, 

A stripling for a woman's heart, 

But woe awaits a country when 

She sees the tears of bearded men.— Se 


No radiant pearl which crested fortune wea > 
No gem that twinkling hangs from beauty’ 
Not the bright stars which night's blue arc! 
Nor rising sun that gilds the vernal morn, 
Shine with such Instre as the tear that flow 
Down virtue's manly cheek for others’ wor 


Hide not thy tears; weep boldly, and be pr: 

To give the flowing virtue manly way ; 

“Tis nature's mark to know an honest heart ° 
Shame on those breasts of stone that canny! \ 
In soft adoption of another's sorrow.— /il/ 


The liquid drops of tears that you have she 
Shall come again transfermed to orient pew 
Advantaging their loans with interest 

Of ten-times-double gain of happiness.— S/. . 


The rose is sweetest washed’with morning :- 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tea: 


ADVERSITY. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venom: 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head 

And this our life, exempt from public bh 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the runn: reous 
Sermons in stones, and good in everythin. 

Shakspeare (As yo 


By adversity are wrought 
The greatest works of admiration: 
And all the fair examples of renown 
Out of distress and misery are grown 


Though losses and crosses 

Be lessons right severe, 

There 's wit there, ye ‘ll get ther 
Ye'll find nae other where.—Bu. . 


Who has not known ill fortune, never kn ' 
Himself, or his own virtue.— Mallet. 
The good are better made by ill; 
As odors crushed are sweeter still ' 
Affliction is the good man’s shining sc 


Prosperity conceals his brightest ray ; 
As night to stars, woe lustre gives to 


How sudden are the blows of fate! whi. 
What revolution in the state of glory! 
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CAUGHT IN THE TO 
A THRILLING EUROPEAN T° ' 


BY JOHN M. LOVELAND. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


GNES VILLER -. 
residing in the) : 
Champs Elysees. ~ — § |! 
has remained fro 
of her first arriy 
except for a fe. 
the close of the 
during which 5. - 
sent with her hu. 
is little chan, 
months which }. 
since we saw h:. 
time, which h. 
effecf on the: | 
made a great c) 
child, and litth 
been growing # 
winter and’ spr 
when we see him again he is a fine he:. 
nearly a year old; remarkable chiefly fo 
gentle shyness of manner, and his grea 
mother. Personally, he resembled both 
having the brilliant dark eyes and hair 
with his mother’s refinement of featur 
clear skin. 

What a pretty picture they would nb 
and son, as I see them before me now, ¥ 
the mother looking up, with a glad ligh 
blue eyes, while she held her boy in he 
his earnest, smiling face turned eage 
where a b was dancing on the w . 
mer is once more bright over Paris, a 
one of more than ordinary brilliancy. 
ment the child’s eyes eagerly followed 
sunbeam, as it glanced now on the w 
picture, now on the wall again; and 
what he thought was a favorable op; 
put out his band to snatch the prize. 

“Ah, Georgie! you have caught it, 
whispered, gayly. “Hold it tightly unt. 
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Poetical Quotations. 


[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.]} 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 


TEARS. 


Tears! what are tears! The babe siceps in his cot, 
The mother singing; at her marriage bell, 

The bride weeps; and before the oracle 

Of high-famed hills, the poet hath forgot 

The moisture on his cheeks.— Afrs. Barrett. 


A child will weep a bramble’s smart, 

A maid to see her sparrow part, 

A stripling for a woman's heart, 

But woe awaits a country when 

She sees the tears of bearded men.— Scott. 


No radiant pearl which crested fortune wears, 

No gem that twinkling hangs from beauty’s ears; 

Not the bright stars which night's blue arch se 

Nor rising sun that gilds the vernal morn, 

Shine with such lustre as the tear that flows 

Down virtue’s manly cheek for others’ woes. 
Darwin. 

Hide not thy tears; weep boldly, and be proud 

To give the flowing virtue manly way; 

“Tis nature's mark to know an honest heart by. 

Shame on those breasts of stone that cannot melt 

Ia soft adoption of another's sorrow.— Hill. 


The liquid drops of tears that you have shed 

Shall come again transfermed to orient pearls, 
Advantaging their loans with interest 

Of ten-times-double gain of happiness.— Shakspeare. 


The rose is sweetest washed’with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears.— Scott. 


ADVERSITY. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head; 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

Shakspeare (As you like it). 


By adversity are wrought : 
The greatest works of admiration: 
And all the fair examples of renown, 
Out of distress and misery are grown —Daniel. 


Though losses and crosses 

Be lessons right severe, 

There ‘s wit there, ye ‘ll get there, 
Ye'll find nae other where.—Burns. 


Who has not known ill fortune, never knew 
Himself, or his own virtue.— Mallet. 


The good are better made by ill; 
As odors crushed are sweeter still !— Rogers. 


Affliction is the good man’s shining scene; 
Prosperity conceals his brightest ray ; 
As night to stars, woe lustre gives to man. 
Young. 
How sudden are the blows of fate! what change, 
What revolution in the state of glory !— Cibder. 
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CAUGHT IN THE TOILS. 


A THRILLING EUROPEAN TALE. 











BY JOHN M. LOVELAND. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


GNES VILLERET is still 
residing in the hotel in the 
Champs Elysees, where she 
has remained from the time 
of her first arrival in Paris, 
except for a few weeks at 
the close of the past year, 
during which she was ab- 
sent with her husband. She 
is little changed by the 
months which have elapsed 
since we saw her last. But 
time, which has had no 
effect on the mother, has 
made a great change in the 
child, and little Georgie has 
been growing apace all the 
winter and’ spring, so that 
when we see him again he is a fine healthy boy, of 
nearly a year old; remarkable chiefly for a peculiar 
gentle shyness of manner, and his great love for his 
mother. Personally, he resembled both his parents, 
having the brilliant dark eyes and hair of his father, 
with his mother’s refinement of feature, and pure, 
clear skin. 

What a pretty picture they would make, mother 
and son, as I see them before me now, while I write! 
the mother looking up, with a glad lightin her lovely 
blue eyes, while she held her boy in her arms, with 
his earnest, smiling face turned eagerly upwards, 
where a sunbeam was dancing on the wall; for sum- 
mer is once more bright over Paris, and the day is 
one of more than ordinary brilliancy. For a mo- 
ment the child’s eyes eagerly followed the flittering 
sunbeam, as it glanced now on the wall, now on a 
picture, now on the wall again; and then, seizing 
what he thought was a favorable opportunity, he 
put out his hand to snatch the prize. 

“Ah, Georgie! you have caught it,” his mother 





to papa! See, papa,” she said, approaching the sofa, 
where Villeret lay—for he was at home again, on 
another of his flying visits—“ Georgie has something 
for you; will you take it?” 

He rose upon his elbow, and held out his hand, 

upon which the httle tiny baby fingers were laid 
confidingly, as the child deposited the imaginary 
captured sunbeam, 
“That’s a good boy,” Villeret said, with a touch 
of affection in his tone, and stroking the boy’s soft 
hair with his other hand; “and I’ll give him some- 
thing for his pretty present.” 

The boy fixed his eyes earnestly on his father’s face 
an instant, and then he smiled. 

“Does he understand me, Agnes?” Villeret asked, 
gently. 

“O, no; but he knows your voice. He will un- 
derstand you very soon, though, for he is so wise,” 
replied Agnes. 

“All the first children of every mother in the 
worl] are Solomons, are they not, Agnes?” he said, 
sinking back on the sofa again. 

“Were you a Solomon, I wonder?” she asked, 
smiling, with an effort to conceal the hurt his words 
inflicted. 

“I think not; I had no mother to be silly about 
me, and my father was not given that way,” he 
answered, bitterly. ‘Do you know what I was think- 
ing?” he asked abruptly. 

“No; what isit?” | 

“That I have a great idea of going for a month or 
two to Switzerland—would you come?” 

Her cheek flushed with pleasure. Anothersummer 
tour, during which she might have him for weeks 
and weeks all to herself; it was delightful: but his 
next words damped it. 

‘I may not beable to be with you there all the 
summer; but if Icame and went now and then, 
would you be afraid to remain during my absence 
alone, with Georgie and the servants?” 

“ Ono, not afraid, only lonely. Why could you 
not be with me always?” 

“T cannot explain; you will see it all by-and-by— 
time enough, probably; but meanwhile you must 
have patience.” 

“‘ Patience! how many months of patience have I 
had?” she thought; but she did not give utterance 
to it, only saying: 

* You will not be much away, though, nor long at 
a time?” 

*‘ No, I will be with you as much as possible, that 
is all I can promise. Can you go soon?” 

‘¢ Yes, whenever you like.” 

“The spirit of moving is upon me this year, as it 
was last; the change will do us all good.” 

“O yes,” she said, with a smile, looking at her 
child; ‘ it will do Georgie such a great deal of good. 
You must get big and strong, my boy, and be able 
to run up the Swiss mountains; wont you, my 
child?” 

The child smiled back at her, and murmured with 
his baby voice, “ mama?” 

“ Yes, mama will run too, and papa; we will all 
run after Georgie.” 

*‘ What nonsense you talk, Agnes!” Villeret said, 
peevishly; and then he asked, abruptly, ‘“ What 
o’clock is it?” 

“Nearly four.” 

“0,” he said, wearily, turning on his side; ‘‘ what 
a long day itis!” 

“Shall I read to you? it will help to pass the 
time.” 

“No, I can’t give my attention to it; I can’t fix 
my mind on anything.” 

“What is the matter with you, George? Is there 
anything wrong?” 

“No, no, nothing, only I am tired and lazy,” he 
said, more cheerfully. 

‘Do you remember how lazy I was, George, when 
we first came to Paris, lolling about the chairs and 
sofas? Don’t yourecollect?” 

Yes, he did recollect it, and how charming she was 
to him then, during those early days of marriage, 
and how their charm had lost its potency and power 
to please since those unforgotten days when he 
brought her away from Germany. Villeret had fallen 
into a train of thought, and did not reply to her last 
question. Agnes waited for a moment or two, but 
when no answer came she rose and approached the 
mantelpiece, with her son in her arms. 

“See what a pretty box. Is it not a pretty box, 
my own darling?” she said, taking the tortoise-shell 
musical-box in her hand, and holding it out towards 
the child. ‘Shali I make it talk to Georgie? shall I 
make it play for Georgie? Shall 1?” 

The key was in it, she twirled it round, and the 
music followed her touch. 

“Come and sit by papa, and let him hear our 
music.” She drew a low chair near the sofa, and sat 
down; Villeret lay with his eyes closed. As she 
approached he opened them for a moment to look at 
her, and then closed them instantly. The child lay 
upon her knee with his head supported by her arm, 
and his bright dark eyes turned, now on the box, 
now on the face of his mother. 

“The boy is all German, George,” she said; “see 
how he drinks in the music!” Villeret did not answer. 
“T'll teach you to sing itsome day, when you get 
older, Georgie,” she whispered, addressing the child, 
who put his pretty coral lips to her, as she bent 
over him to speak. ‘‘ You shall learn your mother’s 
own German music and her own German tongue too; 
shall you not, Georgie?” And she commenced rock- 
ing him to and fro to the sound of the tinkling 
melody. And when the music had ceased both father 








whispered, gayly. ‘Hold it tightly until you give it 


and child were asleep. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE TIGER PREPARES TO SPRING. 


THE end of the autumn found the Wynnes do- 
miciled in a villa near Naples. To this calm retreat 
Mr. Wynne had brought Edith, after wandering 
with her from city tocity during the summer months. 
Day had died away, and the moon was lighting up 
the terraces, and glittering on the waters of # rip- 
pling lake, which lay within the confines of the 
villa grounds. The sea, motionless and indistinct, 
was gleaming under the moonbeams too, and the 
rays of the silent stars. The windows of the villa 
were open to catch the breath of the night air. 
Near to one of them a sofa was drawn, where Edith 
had lain all the evening. listlessly watching the sun 
go down, and the stars come out one by one, as their 
lesser lights succeeded the great luminary. 

A sense of stillness and of weariness had oppressed 
her, which was followed by adreaminess and gradual 
losing of all thought, until at length she slept. A 
figure, dimly discernible, sat close to the sofa where 
she lay. It was the figure of a man of a square and 
muscular build. He had dark set features, and an 
eye whose vivid fire grew intenser as he watched the 
sleeping girl. They say there are magnetic influences 
between us and those we love or hate, that, in all 
times and places, tell us when we are near them. 
And yet Edith Wynne slept quietty, with Mr. Flem- 
ing sitting by her side. 

Natures like Fleming’s never give up a pursuit. 
Holy or unholy, it is the one aim, the one object, for 
which they toil unceasingly. To say that he still 
wished to marry Edith, widowed in her heart as she 
was, would not exactly express the bent of his mind; 
for he not only wished to marry her, but was resolved 
to do it. 

To will with him was to succeed. He had not 
followed the Wynnes to Naples merely for the pur- 
pose of seeing Edith in her sorrow, and then parting 
from her. He had come to marry her—he had come 
determined that nothing should ever separate them 
again. Edith might turnaway from him in disgust— 
turn away as she had done once before in Rome; 
she might cling to the dead and shrink from the 
living—but his she should be; and he sat plotting by 
her, shaping his plans, thinking of the future, and 
as little as might be of the past. 

The two months that had passed since he parted 
from Edith in Rome had been spent wandering over 
the continent, sometimes far away from her in 
Switzerland, sometimes haunting the Italian cities 
where she sojourned. He had even been in the same 
house with her at times, closeted with her father, 
whom he still held in his iron grasp, and whom fears 
and liabilities made submissive. 

Perhaps he grew tired of waiting, for he rose at 
last, and after looking for a moment out of the win- 
dow, away in the direction where the sea lay sleeping, 
he left the room. In the one adjoining he found Mr. 
Wynne still sitting over his solitary cup of coffee, as 
he had found him on his sudden arrival at the villa 
an hour before. 

** Edith still sleeps,” he said, as he entered. ‘ Will 
you come out with me for a little? The heat of the 
house is stifling.” 

Mr. Wynne rose at his wish, and they went out, 
pacing the walk before the house backwarda and for- 
wards with slow step. Mr. Wynne was stooped and 
aged-looking. He had lost his vigorous tread and 
upright carriage soon after the stroke had fallen 
upon Edith. He had no earthly idol but one, and it 
was brokén—no earthly trust to cling to, save her. 
He had gloried in her beauty once, gloried in her 
gayety, her sweetness, her gentleness. He had re- 
joiced in her glad mirth; and, deep as his joy had 
once been, so deep was his sorrow now—as his pride 
had been, so was his grief and humiliation. He was 
afraid of Fleming too. He knew the power he held 
over him, and he had learned to know that if occa- 
sion served, he would exercise it unflinchingly. A 
trembling was over Mr. Wynne that night, while he 
and Fleming walked up and down the terrace. The 
few words Fleming had let drop during their short 
interview indicative of a resolve to see Edith, the 
dogged impassiveness with which he met Mr. Wynne’s 
hesitating wish for him to defer it for a little while, 
had all conspired to add to his uneasiness. 


This last sentence, especially the words “that 
Herbert,” were jerked out bitterly. Mr. Wynne 
waited a moment ere he answered. 

“You know best, Fleming, I suppose, but still—” 
“Still what?” 

“ Edith has notions and prejudices which I cannot 
get her to give up.” 

“ Prejudices about what?” Fleming asked, as his 
eyes wandered uneasily from his companion’s face 
over the terrace walks. 

“ O, about Ralph Herbert’s death. Notwithstand- 
ing everything, she thinks the shot was fired by 
Walker, and—” Mr. Wynne hesitated. 

“And what?” Fleming said, impatiently. “A 
man would want a forcing-pump to pump your words 
out.” 

‘In fact, she connects Walker with Herbert’s 
death, and you with Walker; therefore she never 
cared to see you since.” 

Fleming’s .face grew many shades paler. His 
thoughts went back with an arrow’s flight to the 
body of young Herbert lying in the wood, then to 
the little bed in the inn—to the prison and Walker’s 
triai. Fora moment it was all before him. He re- 
called himself, however, with an effort. Mr. Wynne’s 
words were still ringing in his ears, and in an instant 
he stood face to face with the accusation. 

* What have 1 todo with Walker’s crime, even if 
he committed it, which we know he did not? Re- 
member, Mr. Wynne, he stands free by the verdict of 
an English jury—the most unimpeachable tribunal 
in the world.” 

Mr. Wynne had looked wohderingly at Fleming 
while he spoke. He saw the change of color which 
came over his face, and a suspicion flashed upon his 
mind—a suspicion that he stifled afterwards, but 
which nevertheless returned again, as soon as the 
time came when he could think freely and call his 
thoughts his own. They walked on in silence fora 
few minutes, and then Mr. Wynne suggested, hesi- 
tatingly: 

** Will you let mespeak to Edith about this, Flem- 
ing, and tell her how we stand? Perhaps, if you 
saw her abruptly, without her being prepared for 
your visit, you might shock her as you did once 
before at Rome.” 

IT would much prefer it,” Fleming said, catching 
eagerly at the proposition; well aware that it was 
Mr. Wynne’s own interest to influence Edith in his 
favor. 

“Or her mother?” Mr. Wynne suggested again, 
shrinking on a nearer view of it, from the selt-imposed 
task. 

“Yes, Mrs. Wynne would be better still, provided 
we can gain her to our side.” 

Mr. Wynne sighed. ‘I should not like to talk to 
her on the subject. But if you were to see her, and 
explain everything to her about Grace Park and all 
that, she might consent to act as mediator; but I 
don’t know about her success.” 

In this also Flemingagreed, thinking that his offer 
and the alternative would be put more forcibly before 
Mrs. Wynne by himself than by her wavering, feeble 
husband. So it was finally settled that Fleming was 
to come to the villa next day in order to see Mrs. 
Wynne. 

They shook hands and separated, Fleming walk- 
ing away to his hotel in Naples, and Mr. Wynne re- 
turning in-doors with a heavy heart. As Fleming 
passed the window of the room where Edith lay, her 
eye caught sight of him, and she recognized in an 
instant the outline of his heavy figure. She was 
awake then, and Mrs. Wynne was sitting with her. 

“Mother, mother!” she exclaimed, rising from her 
recumbent position to look after him; “is not that 
Mr. Fleming?” 

“ Yes, darling; but you need not alarm yourself; 
he was only with your father.” 

“ Do not let him come near me. 
I cannot see him yet!” 

* You shall not, dear, unless you like it,’”” was Mrs. 
Wynne’s reply, which somewhat satistied Edith and 
quieted her fears, 


O, mama: indeed 


‘CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE TIGER SHOWS HIS CLAWS. 





During their walk Mr. Wynne ventured again to 
touch upon the subject, but with that uncertainty of 
manner which is the sure evidence of a feeble oppo- 
sition and a feeble will. 

“T wish you would give up all thoughts of seeing 
Edith, Fleming,’’ he said; “indeed, I wish you 
would.” 

Fleming faced round, and. looked at him before he | 
answered. 

“Mr. Wynne,” he said, ‘you and I are men of a | 
different stamp. You may waver in your purposes, | 
Ineverdo. Iam quite resolved to have an interview | 
with Miss Wynne. I have grown tired of waiting, | 
and stealing after her like a thief, and I am deter- | 
mined to put an end to it. I shall not terrify her, I | 
hope. God knows, no matter how rough I may be to | 
others, I am only too tender where she is concerned.” | 

There was a vibration of a softer chord sounding | 
through the words, and Fleming’s face lost some of | 
its sternness while he spoke. Tenderness, although 
pre-eminently a woman’s attribute, sits well even 
upon the rough sexsometimes. Fleming paused, and 
then went on—‘‘ You promised me your aid in this | 
matter: you know the benefitof giving it, and the | 
penalty the withdrawal will cause me to exact. You | 
put me oft before often; and, besides, my own judg- 
ment pointed out the impropriety of pressing my 











suit too rapidly after that Herbert’s death.” 


Ir isterrible to stand on the edge of achasm, to 
look down its yawning sides, to see death in one 
forward step, and with only a twig between you and 
destruction; that twig, frail and tonder, perhaps 
may give way, and then—. Something like this 
coursed through Mr. Wynne’s mind, mingling with 


| the new thought about Fleming, which had found 


its way there, as he waited for him next morning. 
To part with Edith, to give her up to be Fleming’s 
wife, even if the dark suspicion he harbored were un- 
founded, would be bitter enough. He did not like 
Fleming of late; he only feared him and dreaded the 
power he knew he could exercise over him if he will- 
ed. Edith must suffer, too, even if she consented, 
which was doubtful; and to think of her suffering 
brought sorrow to her father’s heart. Yet what was 
to be done? He dare not provoke Fleming to the 
uttermost, or Grace Park must pass away from him 
forever, as Griffin’s Court had done from ihe Griffins. 
1f so, what were they to do? where find bread to eat 


| Ora roof to shelterthem? To marry Edith to Flem- 


ing seemed to offer the only door of escape. Itwas a 
great evil, but of the two the least. 

Reasoning thus, Mr, Wynne paced the room with 
uneasy steps, waiting for Fleming, whose appearance 
he momentarily expected; nor was he kept long in 
suspense, for his broad, square figure was soon dis- 


| cernible walking with slow steps towards the house. 
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A servant ushered him at « once ‘into the room which 
his master occupied, and as Mr. Wynne shook hands 
with his visitor, he asked the man where Mrs. 
Wynne was, 

“Inthe small drawing-room with Miss Edith, who 
has just come down, sir,” was the reply. 

Let Annette sit with Miss Edith for the present, 
then, and tell your mistress I want to speak to her. 
Recollect,” he added, as the man went out, “‘ you are 
not to interrupt uson any account. If any one wants 
me, say I am engaged on business,” 

“How is Miss Wynne to-day?” was Fleming’s 
first question when they were alone. 

“IT have not seen her yet; I had not courage to 
go near her,” Mr. Wynne answered, with a weary 
sigh. 

Fleming had not time to speak again, before the 
door opened to admit Mrs. Wynne. She came softly 
in, and giving her band to Fleming, accepted the 
seat he placed fur her at the table nearly opposite to 
his own. 

“T trust you do not consider my visit an intrusion, 
Mrs. Wynne,” he said, after a moment’s embarrass- 
ing pause. ‘I suppose,” he continued, after another 
pause, ‘‘ that Mr. Wynne has acquainted you with my 
motive in coming to Naples?” 

“ Yes, yes,” she answered; *‘‘ but I am afraid, nay, 
Tam almost sure, that your wishes can never be 
fulfilled.” 

A flush came over Fleming’s dark face—it was a 
flush of anger. Mr. Wynne saw it, and glanced dep- 
recatingly at his wife; but she did not seem to see 
him. Her soft, dark eyes were fixed on Fleming, 
those eyes so like her daughtet’s that they made his 
heart beat quicker. Was it their influence, speaking 
to him of Edith, which banished the angry blood, 
and gave a gentler tone to his voice, when he again 
addressed her? or was ita part of the consummate 
art of the man which told him it was better to lead 
than to drive, better to soothe than to startle?—-I 
cannot tell. It may have been a mixture of both, 
perhaps, but certain it is he continued the conference 
with Mrs. Wynne in a less determined spirit than 
he had exhibited to her husband the previous night. 


“Do not let us name the word ‘never’ in con- 
junction with Miss Wynne and me, I beg of you, Mrs. 
Wynne. I think there are few things a man may not 
attain by perseverance; surely the untiring love I 
have shown for Miss Wynne must tell in my favor 
sooner or later. Only induce her to see me; say a 
soft word for me when you can to smooth the paths 
to her favor. You have, I believe, unbounded in- 
fluence over your daughter; use it for me, that is all 
1 ask.” 

Mrs. Wynne looked uneasily down upon the carpet, 
and then played with her watch chain, half uncon- 
sciously. She knew that Fleming’s eyes were upon 
her, and that she must give a specific answer toa 

pecific d d. Suddenly she raised her head, and 
met his glance. 

“T cannot use Edith’s love for me to subvert her 
will in the matter of her marriage. I do not think 
she will ever marry, or ever forget Ralph Herbert’s 
memory. However,I shall endeavor to soften her 
towards you, by dropping a word now and then in 
your favor. More intluence than that I cannot 
promise to exercise.” 

“Drop a word now and then!—pshaw!” Fleming 
muttered mentally; “how many years would it take 
to further my suit at that rate, 1 wonder? She must 
be either a fool herself, or imagine that I am one.” 

Gentle Mrs. Wynne—having uttered this positive 
announcement of her will; a more defined expres- 
sion of it than she had ever before, perhaps, ventured 
on—looked anxiously to her husband to help her out 
of any further difficulty with Mr. Fleming; but she 
could not catch his eye, for he leaned his elbow on 
the table, and his hand shaded his face. Poor Mr. 
Wynne! he was sorely perplexed and puzzled, torn 
between the dreadful alternatives of urging Edith to 
marry Fleming, and the poverty which the loss of 
Grace Park must entail. Was he not more an ob- 
ject of pity than of blame? He had never been ac- 
customed to deal with such a strong nature as Mr. 
Fleming’s; he had shrunk away from the contest, 
opposing even a weaker will than his own to the 
shock. There was nothing strange in this—it is an 
event of everyday experience—weak men always 
lay their burdens, if they can, on frailer shoulders; 
therefore Mr. Wynne had removed the weight of 
responsibility from himself to his wife. But while 
we are digressing, Mr. Fleming has drawn his chair 
round the table, so as to place himself close to Mrs. 
Wynne. 

“JT thank you for even that promise of scanty 
help,” he said, with a very trifling tonch of irony in 
his voice, which escaped the not very acute percep- 
tions of his listeners; *‘ yet 1 think I must plead for 
a livelier interference for me. Just listen to me a 
few moments patiently,” he added, as he saw her 
about to speak. ‘I wish to reason calmly with you; 





dead, endeavor to give me a place in her thoughts; 
let me be to you as ason, and to hera husband, whose 
devoted love shall wipe away or soften the sorrows 
of her past life, and brighten, as far as may be, her 
i existence.” 














So far Mr. Fleming’s course was ‘mnooth, and Mrs. 
Wynne had listened quietly—not uninterested, not 
unmoved by his earnest words, firmly believing that 
he fully meant to perform what he promised; but the 
most difficult task lay before him yet—he had to let 
her know plainly that, unless she fell in with his 
wishes, unless Edith became his wife, he would sweep 
every acre of property from under their feet; that he 
would coerce, trample, crush them, or carry out his 
unchangeable will. How was he to tell her this 
without startling her by a threat? How, indeed? 
It had been for a few moments a serious question; 
but Mr. Fleming was equal to the arrangement of 
most difficulties, and he mastered this one also. 


“I see you feel for me, Mrs. Wynne,” he con- 
tinued; ‘‘can you not try to make Miss Wynne feel 
for me too? she is gentle and tender-hearted. Ido 
not ask a requital of my love; I only ask leave to 
endeavor to make her life brighter—to use the wealth 
with which I am endowed in her service. Her most 
trifling whim shall be gratified—her most trifling 
wish satisfied. You can do this and more for me, 
Mrs. Wynne. Ifyou areso disposed, you can smooth 
away a difficulty which has long been oppressing 
me—a difficulty I had much rather never have en- 
countered; but it was unavoidable.” He was still 
gentle and persuasive, still stroking her with a vel- 
vet paw, within which the sharp claw was hidden. 
**T have long been acquainted with my father’s 
intentions regarding some transactions between him 
and Mr. Wynne. Business details I cannot, of course, 
trouble a lady with: suffice it to say—what you, per- 
haps, already know—that the title-deeds of Grace 
Park were delivered up to my father in lieu of cer- 
tain sums of money, for which interest was to have 
been paid. Grace Park was once—as, doubtless you 
are aware, Mrs. Wynne—part of the estate of Griffin’s 
Court, before the days when extravagance obliged 
the then owner of the property to part with it to 
your husband’s ancestor.” 

Mrs. Wynne bowed—she was aware of that; and 
Mr. Fleming wenton. The tiger’s claws were be- 
ginning to peep out a little, and she listened eagerly 
for the rest. 

“Tt was my father’s wish to unite again the 
divided property. The money he had lent would 
have enabled him to do this, but death cut short his 
plans. Now, itis my desire to fulfil his intentions, 
but I mean to do so in a different way and in a dit- 
ferent spirit; for, while holding that it is my duty 
to follow my father’s will as implicitly as if he had 
written it—more particularly in the case of almost 
the last wish he expressed before his death—I think 
I may be allowed to select my own way of obeying 
it. I therefore purpose to settle Grace Park on Edith, 
if she becomes my wife, to free it from all incum- 
brance, to hand over the title-deeds to her trustees, 
and to add a stm as large as that it now lies under; 
the interest of which, and the rents of Grace Park, 
she shall receive if she survive me; the entire of the 
two properties to be again joined together at her 
death, and so come whole into the possession of her 
heirs, if she have any.” 

How he had decked and ornamented it until all 
the iron links were covered with roses! Mr. Wynne 
himself scarcely recognized the hard features of last 
night’s threat in its new garb. He had glanced up 
hopefully at his wife, to whom Fleming was also 
looking for a reply. 

“T must say it appears to me, Mr. Fleming,” she 
said, after an instant’s hesitation, ‘that your offer 
is a generous one. I should not have demanded such 
a settlement for Edith, nor, I am sure, would Mr. 
Wynne. But still Iam afraid she has objections, I 
may say antipathies, which I could not conquer. 
You see, the fact is, as Mr. Wynne can tell you, that 
no inquiry, no jury can satisfy her of the innocence 
of a person with whom you are much connected, and 
s0—”’ 

Mrs. Wynne paused, as if she founda difficulty in 
closing her sentence without giving offence to her 
visitor. Again the angry blood rushed to Fleming’s 
cheek, and his face darkened menacingly. He push- 
ed back his chair, and rising, walked to the window. 
An eager whisper passed between Mr. Wynne and 
his wife—a whisper that made her face grow pale, 
and even her lips turn ashy white. Fleming turned 
from the window, and met her blanched look of 
terror. 

‘*Mrs. Wynne,” he said, approaching the table 
once more, and laying his strong, sinewy hand upon 
it, “Ido not willingly say anything harsh. I have, 
with as little abruptness as possible, told you how 
matters stand; you had better explain everything to 
Miss Wynne, and her good sense may lead her to 
decide in my favor, for your sake and her father’s. 
But should her love for you not be strong enough to 
induce her to yield to your wishes, my respect for 
my father’s intentions leaves me no alternative but 
to obey them. With regard to her objections to 
Walker—as that is what I presume you were about 
to touch on—tell her that even in that I will study 
her wishes, and the day that she enters Griffin’s 
Court, 1 will see that he leaves it and never crosses 
her path again. I do not believe him guilty, though 
I need not perhaps try to overcome the unreasoning 
prejudices of a young lady, but itis hard for me to 
know he is wronged. He has suffered bitterly, most 
bitterly, in this matter already, from unjust accusa- 
tions, as well as from weeks of confinement and anx- 
iety; he has been faithful both to my father and 
myself; there are many things to bind me to him; in 
fact, my father was his—” he paused, as if recollect- 
ing himself, and then added, “his early and only 
friend. However, let it pass, as we have other things 





to dispose of now, and time presses.” 





It might be an hour after Fleming uttered this last 
sentence before the conference broke up, and Mrs. 
Wynne emerged from the room with an anxious, 
heavy heart. During that hour Fleming had alter- 
nately pleaded and threatened—still covertly and 
quietly, but threatened nevertheless—until gentle 


husband, consented to try and induce Edith to listen 
to his suit, and to permit him to see her that evening. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A GLEAM OF LIGHT. 


WE need not follow Agnes’s steps through Switzer- 
land during her summer tour. Sometimes she was 
wandering with Villeret, at others he would st dden- 
ly leave her alone, and go, she didenot know where, 
and then, aiter a week or two’s absence, return as 
abruptly as he had gone. His temper, too, had been 
strangely variable, now cold and irritable, now wear- 
ing a mask of kind » Which i to grow thin- 
ner week by week. 

In this state of things Agnes reached Paris again, 
at the close of the autumn season, and she was once 
more in possession of her old rooms in the Champs 
Elysees. Villeret was not with her; he had brought 
her to Paris, and then left her, to go over to London, 
he said, but he had not gone to London. It was 
another of his deceptions, and one that came to light 
one day before he intended it. However, Agnes 
believed him then, and wrote to him to the address 
he gave her; getting his replies, as usual, stamped 
with the London postmark. Links in the chain of 
our fate! They come to us, and we do not see them 
or recognize them as threads in the tankled skein of 
our lives! 

It was a simple thing that a travelling-carriage 
should drive up to an hotel in the Champs Elysees to 
deposit its tired occupants. It was a simple thing 
that the two travellers it contained should choose 
that particular hotel where Agnes was stopping, in 
preference to others. It was a simple thing, yet it 
had a meaning and a purpose, as many such trifling 
accidents, as we name them, have. 

The occupants of the carriage were a lady and 
gentleman, whose air as they stepped out was un- 
mistakably English. The gentleman was young and 
well-looking, not strikingly handsome, but with a 
pleasant, kind face, and we can recognize him as he 
looks upwards, and lets the light fall on his features, 
as Ralph’s brother Arthur. The lady who is with 
him is his mother, and she is very like her younger 
and best-beloved son, of whose favor with her Ralph 
was never jealous; and perhaps that love, clinging to 
the younger instead of the elder, had been so ordain- 
ed in mercy, to lighten the blow she was to sufter 
through her first-born. 

Agnes stood in the window of her drawing-room, 
watching the arrival of the English strangers; while 
Fanchette, holding Georgie in her arms, was looking 
sideways over her mistress’s shoulder, with eager, 
feminine curiosity, at the new arrival. Mrs. Her- 
bert, like her son, looked up to the front of the hotel 
before she entered it, and her eyes lingered a mo- 
ment on the faces of Agnes and the French girl, 
which she saw in the window. 

“Ts she not a nice lady, 1 ?” Fanchett 
said. ‘* How tallshe is, and how stately!” They 
were just going in then, Mrs. Herbert leaning on 
Arthur’s arm, while one of the men belonging to the 
hotel sprang on the roof of the carriage, and began 
unstrapping the imperials from the top. 

“Ah! they are going to stay, madame,” the French 
woman said as she observed it; and then she added, 
with her dark eyes fixed on Arthur, “what a fine 
gentleman, madame !—and so like the lady, too!” 

Agnes did not answer; she was close against the 
window-pane, watching—not Arthur, but his mother, 
until she was lost in the doorway. Then she drew 
back, and said, thoughtfully: 

“It is but a childish memory, yet I am sure I have 
seen that face before.” 

“ What, the young gentleman?” Fanchette asked; 
her mind following its true instinct, and forgetting 
the lady in her son. 

“T was not thinking of the gentleman,” Agnes 
answered. ‘ Long ago, when I was achild, I lived in 
England; this lady lived there tov, and she was a 
very dear friend of mine and of my father.” 

She turned again to the window to watch the lug- 
gage being conveyed inside; and, after a little, she 
said: 

* Here, Fanchette, give me the baby; I will hold 
him until you run to the porter, and bring me the 
visitors’ book, that I may see whether my memory is 
treacherous or true.” 

Fanchette ran off and brought the book; stopping, 
however, to inform the porter that Madame Villeret 
thought she knew the English milord who had just 
come, and wished to see if it were the same; fur she 
was determined to persist in ignoring the existence of 
Mrs. Herbert, and noticing only ‘“milord.” When 
she had bestowed her intelligence, and a beam from 
her laughing eye on the smiling porter, Fanchette 
ran up stairs to Agnes, earrying the book, and laid it 
down open before her. 

Yes, Agnes had thought she knew them; and she 
was right. The name lay under her eye, “‘ Mrs. Her- 
bert.” It was the same Mrs. Herbert, of Marston, 
her father’s friend and her own. Which of her sons 
had she with her? was her next conjecture; Arthur 
it must be—not Ralph, judging by the ages they 
would both be then. She did not know what had 
befallen the elder, and that the younger was the 
only one left now. The murder and the trial were in 
the English papers, but Agnes had not seen either; 








| back over the last nine years which had elapsed 
, Since she had known them at Marston. She was a 
little Mrs. Wynne, sorely beset both by him and her , 





Villeret had been away at that time, and she never 
saw English papers during his absence. 

Of this great sorrow which had befallen the Her- 
berts there Agnes knew nothing, so her mind went 





child then herself—now she was a wife and a mother. 

Agnes was moralizing thus, while Mrs. Herbert 
and her son had eaten their dinner, and were taking 
coffee after it, as they conversed amicably over their 
day’s journey, which, like most modern day journeys, 
had been remarkable for nothing at all. A low, 
light tap at the door. Arthur knew it was a 
woman’s hand. Forgetting he was in France, he 
said, in his quick way, in English, ‘Come in.” The 
visitor, however, understood it, for the door opened, 
and the figure of a slight, fair girl stood in the 
entrance. 

“You do not remember me, Mrs. Herbert?” she 
said, with a flush upon her face. ‘“ But I have not 
forgotten you.” 

She came a step forward into the room; Mrs. Her- 
bert and Arthur had risen, and stood looking at 
her. 

“Tdo not, indeed,” Mrs. Herbert said, interested 
by the beauty of her guest; “I cannot guess who it 
is whose memory is so much more vivid than mine. 
Will you tell me?” 

“T was but a child when you saw me. Do you 
recollect Agnes Staremberg?” 

‘“My dear Agnes, is it possible?”” Mrs. Herbert ex- 
claimed, approaching and holding out her hand. 
‘* Why, how you have grown!” The kind, motherly 
lips were pressed to hers, and then she said, turning 
to Arthur, “this is your old friend and playfellow, 
Arthur; surely you remember her?” 

Arthur came forward and shook hands, and then, 
bending his head laughingly, kissed her forehead. 

“T may go half-way with my mother for old friend- 
ship’s sake,” he said; and then he added, in a 
whisper, ‘‘ Don’t ask after Ralph.” 

“ Poor Ralph,” Agnes thought, as she moved away 
to a seat Mrs. Herbert placed for her beside herrelf, 
“he is dead!” 

Mrs. Herbert began asking her about her father. 
Was he with her in Paris? Were they living there? 
Did they like it better than Germany? 

Agnes’s face colored like a rose. 

“Tam not with my father at all now,” she said; 
“T am here waiting for my husband.” 

Her husband! Mrs. Herbert could scarcely believe 
her own ears. 

“It is not possible you are married, Agnes; you 
are too young.” 

“Ah, you forget how time steals on us; I am not so 
young, 1 am almost nineteen now.” 

Almost nineteen—the gravity with which she said 
it was amusing. Arthur laughed. He did not know 
that two years of a married lite like Agnes’s makes 
women feel old. 

‘Well, it is not a bad idea—almost nineteen,” he 
said. ‘‘ How long have you been married?” 

“More than two years; I was married in Vienna, 
but 1 have been living in France almost ever since.” 

“And your husband, Agnes, dear,” Mrs. Herbert 
asked, “why is he away trom you? You are too 
young to be left alone. Is he very kind to you?” 

* O yes,” she answered. 

He had not been “very kind” to her during that 
summer excursion; but he was away now, and it was 
all forgotten and forgiven. However, they thought 
it was as she said, and Arthur asked, with asmile: 

“ By-the-by, what is your name, Agnes; you can- 
not claim Staremberg now?” 

“No, Lam Agnes Villeret.” 

“ Villeret—then you married a Frenchman?” 

“No, my husband is an Englishman,” she said. 


They questioned her in surprise, and then the 
truth came, all of it except her husband’s name; she 
had promised him she would not mention-that, and 
she kept her word. At the close of Agnes’s story 
Mrs. Herbert paused in thought. 

“This breach with your father must be healed,” 
she said; ‘I will write to him myself.” 

“* Not now, dear Mrs. Herbert; not now. My hus- 
band is coming soon; I have had a letter from him. 
He speaks of having busi arre ts to make 
respecting our future. Perhaps weare going to Eng- 
land; I don’t know but it is better to let things rest 
as they are until his return.” 

“Yes, mother, let it rest,’” Arthur said, and so it 
was settled. 

** Now, will you come and look at baby? I havea 
baby.” 

Mrs. Herbert was all pleased surprise at the idea of 
a baby; she had never thought of such athing. But 
ladies generally love babies, and to Mrs. Herbert, 
Agnes’s was almost as if it had been her own daugh- 
ter’s, she had loved her so well when a child. 

But little Georgie was asleep, and must not be 
awakened, so his two new friends stood over his cot 
admiring him, until Agnes led the way from the 
room, followed by Arthur, while his mother lingered 
talking to the nurse. 

“What is it about Ralph?” Agnes whispered 
when they were alone. ‘“ Is he dead?” 

“Yes,” Arthur answered, sadly. ‘* He is dead.” 

“« Poor Ralph,” she said, pityingly. ‘* What did he 
die of?” 

‘*He was murdered!” was her companion’s an- 
swer, muttered bitterly between his teeth. 

Murdered! Agnes shrank back, and shuddered. 

** Who murdered him?” 

‘“‘Hush—hush! Don’t speak of it—here is my 
mother,” he said, as Mrs. Herbert’s tall, slight figure 
glided into the room. 
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and when you have considered what I say, you will, 

_ perhaps, give a different reply. In the first place, I 

would point out to you how wrong it is to encourage 

Miss Wynne to grieve over the irremediable. What 

purpose can her pining after Mr. Herbert serve, ex- 

cept to embitter her life and ruin her health? You 

have tried the remedy of change of air, without any 

really good result. Well, try another way; give her 

| new hopes to live for, new ties, new interests. En- 
deavor to raise a living love from the ashes of the 
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| CHAPTER XXXUI. ha- 
| & gn. 
A PROPOSAL. | Kx 
te Mrs. Wynne sat by Edith in her little drawing- | 
| room, busily engaged at some trifling feminine work, | t 
thinking all the time of Fleming and the unexecuted | 
| task before her. How was she to bring it about? | P' 
How was she to open the negotiation? oe 
| Edith was the first to speak. & 
. “Do you know, mama, I was thinking how pretty ‘ 
Grace Park must be looking. It always did look | ® 
lovely in autumn. I was thinking, too, how happy ” 
we might have all been there now, if Ralph had lived. 


ha 


tal 





You r ber, he p 
deal there; I loved it so much; Ralph—poor Ralph!’ | 4 , 
The work fell from her tingers to the floor, and her | to 


“ Hush, Edith darling; you know you promised me 4 


She moved to the sofa at the other window, where 
Mr. Fleming had sat and watched her 
night before. 


said we ought not to encourage you to discuss such 
subjects.” 

tiently. 

. w 

thinking Edith might be right, or perhaps she was 
remembering that the day was wearing away, and 
her task not yet fulfilled. If this were so, Edith 
herself gave an unexpected opening by asking 
abruptly: 

papa and me.” 

man Walker was over the house all day.” 
head uneasily on the cushion. 


ised me we should be a great | 8! 





nis dropped wearily on her lap. 


you would try not to repine so much.” 
“Well, yes, I do, mother. But Iam very tired ; 
I’ll lie down for a little.” nm 





leeping the 


“Edith, you know I would not ask you not to 
lk if it did not do you harm, but the doctor has 


-_mweweg 


“The doctor knows nothing,” Edith said, impa- 
“The sorrow that does on, appear vut- 
ardly eats inwardly.” : 
Mrs. Wynne made no answer. silts she was | | 


“« Mama, was Mr. Fleming here to-day?” 
‘“‘He was, dear. He sat a long time with your 


“ Yes, | thought so; the shadow of him and of that 





She shuddered as she named them, moving her 


Poor Mrs. Wynne was a blundering diplomatist, 


and she said, hurriedly: 


“You must not associate Walker and Mr. Fleming | | 


together, Edith. Why will you persist in doing so?” | 


“I don’t know,” Edith answered, wearily. “They | 


seem each separate items of the same idea. They , 
are locked together in my mind so closely that I 
cannot part them. And Walker as surely murdered 
Ralph—” 


“QO no, no! Don’t say that, Edith. But come, 


if it were so, Mr. Fleming is not to blame; and he 
loves you very dearly.” 


“Loves me! Well, what is the use of it?” Edith 


answered, relapsing into silence again. 


What would Mrs. Wynne not have given to have 


been spared her unwelcome mission? But this could 
not be; the day was dying away into evening, and 


something must be done at once. Mrs. Wynne lai 
her hand upon Edith’s forehead, and, stooping down, 
kissed her pallid cheek. The touch of her mother’s 
lips made her look up. 
** Edith, darling, will you try to attend to me whik 
I tell you something? Do not be startled, dear 
but Mr. Fleming is coming here presently to see you. 
You will admit him, will you not?” 
Edith raised herself on her elbow, and witha firn 
voice, said ‘* No.” 
“O, but you will, I know you will, when I as) 
you. He is willing to be a friend if you will let him 
and I implore you not to turn him into an enemy.” 
“I do not want his friendship, nor do I desire eve 
to meet him. .Why does he haunt me? Do not ash 
me to see him. The sight of him is enough to kil 
me. O, mother dear, you don’t know half the thing 
I sometimes think of him.” 
“Take care, Edith, take care. Put away the: 
distempered tancies; do not encourage them; th« 
are worse than foolish now, and the time may com 
when they would be horrible.” 
Edith sat upright, her hand leaning on the end: 
the sofa, while her eyes gleamed with a fire tha 
had long been dead, but which, now roused | 
tary excit t, lent them a temporary lig! 

** Mother, listen to me; as sure as you and L bo', 
live, Walker murdered Ralph. That I believe .. 
firmly as it is possible to believe anything; mo: 
than this, I believe, too, almost as fully, that M 
Fleming urged him to do it, and knew of it. Lx 
not alone in this idea; it is whispered about Abbo: 
ville; hundreds could join their voices to mine 
tuey would. I cannot prove it, but I feel itto be #0 

“This is madness, Edith. How do you know wh. 
is said at Abbotsville? ©, dear child! what shall 
say to you that will put such insane notions out 
your head?” 

“ You canyot put them away; I could notif J tri 
“myself; itis all written on my brain—burned i 
it, I may say. lam thinking of it always, it is ne 
away from me. How it wears and wearies me! 
mother dear, I wish I was at rest in the old vault 
Grace Park, where pain or thought would ne 
more disturb me!” 

Mrs. Wynne wrung her hands in despair. W!) 
was her task now? It was not alone to ind 
Edith to banish the memory of Ralph Herbert, # 
to take up anew tie, but to persuade her to ma 
the man whom she thought—whether wrongly 
rightly, it mattered little—had been the cause of 
destruction. 

‘‘For my sake, Edith, for your father’s sake 
implore you not to say these things, you cannot 
the ruin they might bring upon us. Mr, Flem 
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illeret had been away at that time, and she never 
w English papers during his absence. 

Of this great sorrow which had befallen the Her- 

‘rts there Agnes knew nothing, so her mind went 

ick over the last nine years which had elapsed 

nce she had known them at Marston. She was a 
‘\ild then herself—now she was a wife and a mother. 

Agnes was moralizing thus, while Mrs. Herbert 

id her son had eaten their dinner, and were taking 

ffee after it, as they conversed amicably over their 

ty’s journey, which, like most modern day journeys. 
id been remarkable for nothing at all. A low, 
‘ght tap at the door. Arthur knew it was e 
oman’s hand. Forgetting he was in France he 

vid, in his quick way, in English, ‘Come in.” The 
isitor, however, understood it, for the door opened 
nd the figure of a slight, fair girl stood in the 

itrance, 

“You do not remember me, Mrs. Herbert?” she 
iid, with a flush upon her face. “But I have not 

Tgotten you.” 

She came a step forward into the room; Mrs, Her- 
‘rt and Arthur had risen, and stood looking at 

er. 
“Ido not, indeed,” Mrs. Herbert said, interested 
y the beauty of her guest; “I cannot guess who it 
whose memory is so much more vivid than mine. 

‘Vill you tell me?” 

“I was but a child when you saw me. Do you 
‘collect Agnes Staremberg?” 
‘My dear Agnes, is it possible?”? Mrs. Herbert ex- 
aimed, approaching and holding out her hand. 
Why, how you have grown!” The kind, motherly 
pS were pressed to hers, and then she said, turning 
» Arthur, “this is your old friend and playfellow, 
, ‘rthur; surely you remember her?” : 
Arthur came forward and shook hands, and then 
‘ending his head laughingly, kissed her forehead. f 
“T may go half-way with my mother for old friend- 
\ip’s sake,” he said; and then he added, in a 
hisper, “Don’t ask after Ralph.” ’ 
“Poor Ralph,” Agnes thought, as she moved away 
'@ seat Mrs, Herbert placed for her beside herrelf, 
he is dead!” ; 

Mrs. Herbert began asking her about her father. 

Vas he with her in Paris? Were they living there? 

vid they like it better than Germany? 

Agnes’s face colored like a rose. 
“Tam not with my father at all now,” she said; 
[ am here waiting for my husband.” ‘ 

Her husband! Mrs. Herbert could scarcely believe 

er own ears. 

“Itis not possible you are married, Agnes; you 
re too young.” 

“Ah, you forget how time steals on us; Iam not so 
ung, 1 am almost nineteen now.” 

Almost nineteen—the gravity with which she said 

"was amusing. Arthur laughed. He did not know 

at two years of a married life like Agnues’s makes 
omen feel old. 

‘Well, it is not a bad idea—almost nineteen,” he 
tid. ‘* How long have you been married?” 

‘More than two years; I was married in Vienna, 

ut 1 have been living in France almost ever since.” ’ 

“And your husband, Agnes, dear,’? Mrs. Herbert 

‘ked, “why is he away trom you? You are too 

vung to be left alone. Is he very kind to you?” 

“ O yes,” she answered, 

He had not been “ very kind” to her during that 

immer excursion; but he was away now, and it was 
‘1 forgotten and forgiven. However, they thought 

was as she said, and Arthur asked, with asmile: 

“ By-the-by, what is your name, Agnes; you can- 

ot claim Staremberg now?” 

“No, [am Agnes Villeret.” 

“‘ Villeret—then you married a Frenchman?” 

“‘No, my husband is an Englishman,” she said. 

They questioned her in surprise, and then the 

uth came, all of it except her husband’s name; she 

ul promised him she would not mention-that, and 
1e kept her word. At the close of Agnes’s story 

(rs. Herbert paused in thought. 

“This breach with your father must be healed,” 
1e said; “I will write to him myself.” 

“Not now, dear Mrs. Herbert; not now. My hus- 
and is coming soon; I have had a letter from him. 
le speaks of having busi arrang ts to make 
vspecting our future. Perhaps weare going to Eng- 
ind; I don’t know but it is better to let things rest 
3 they are until his return.” 

“Yes, mother, let it rest,” Arthur said, and so it 
vas settled. 

Pro will you come and look at baby?) I have a 
a — ia 

Mrs. Herbert was all pleased surprise at the idea of 
baby; she had never thought of such a thing. But 
ulies generally love babies, and tu Mrs. Herbert, 
\gnes’s was almost as if it had been her own daugh- 
-r’s, she had loved her so well when a child. 

But little Georgie was asleep, and must not be 
wakened, so his two new friends stood over bis cot 
imiring him, until Agnes led the way from the 
om, followed by Arthur, while his mother lingered 
uking to the nurse. 

“What is it about Ralph?” Agnes whispered 
hen they were alone. ‘“ Is he dead?” 

“Yes,” Arthur answered, sadly. “He is dead.” 

“ Poor Ralph,” she said, pityingly. “ What did he 
eof?” 

‘*He was murdered!” was her companion’s an- 
ver, muttered bitterly between his teeth. 

Murdered! Agnes shrank back, and shuddered. 
“Who murdered him?” 

‘‘Hush—hush! Don’t speak of it—here is my 
other,” he said, as Mrs. Herbert’s tall, slight figure 
ided into the room, 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 





A PROPOSAL. ' 


Mrs. Wynne sat by Edith in her little drawing- 
room, busily engaged at some trifling feminine work, 
thinking all the time of Fleming and the unexecuted 
task before her. How was she to bring it about? 
How was she to open the negotiation? 

Edith was the first to speak. 

**Do you know, mama, I was thinking how pretty 
Grace Park must be looking. It always did look 
lovely inautumn. I was thinking, too, how happy 
we might have all been there now, if Ralph had lived. 
You remember, he promised me we should be a great 
deal there; I loved it so much; Ralph—poor Ralph!’ 
The work fell from her tingers to the floor, and her 
hands dropped wearily on her lap. 

“ Hush, Edith darling; you know you promised me 
you would try not to repine so much.” 

“Well, yes, I do, mother. But Iam very tired; 
T’ll lie down for a little.” 

She moved to the sofa at the other window, where 
Mr. Fleming had sat and watched her sleeping the 
night before. 

“Edith, you know I would not ask you not to 
talk if it did not do you harm, but the doctor has 





head uneasily on the cushion. ig 

Poor Mrs. Wynne was a blundering diplomatist, 
and she said, hurriedly: 

“You must not associate Walker and Mr. Fleming 
together, Edith. Why will you persist in doing so?” 
“I don’t know,” Edith answered, wearily. ‘‘ They 
seem each separate items of the same idea. They 
are locked together in my mind so closely that I 
cannot part them. And Walker as surely murdered 
Ralph—” 

“O no, no! Don’t say that, Edith. But come, 
if it were so, Mr. Fleming is not to blame; and he 
loves you very dearly.” 

“Loves me! Well, what is the use of it?” Edith 
answered, relapsing into silence again. 

What would Mrs. Wynne not have given to have 
been spared her unwelcome mission? But this could 
not be; the day was dying away into evening, and 
something must be done at once. Mrs. Wynne laid 
her hand upon Edith’s forehead, and, stooping down, 
kissed her pallid cheek. The touch of her mother’s 
lips made her look up. 

“ Edith, darling, will you try to attend to me while 
I tell you something? Do not be startled, dear; 
but Mr. Fleming is coming here presently to see you. 


























said we ought not to encourage you to discuss such 
subjects.” 

“The doctor knows nothing,” Edith said, impa- 
tiently. ‘The sorrow that does not. appear out- 

bi wardly eats inwardly.” + 

Mrs. Wynne madeno answer. Perhaps she was 
thinking Edith might be right, or perhaps she was 
remembering that the day was wearing away, and 
her task not yet fulfilled. If this were so, Edith 
herself gave an unexpected opening by asking 
abruptly: 

“Mama, was Mr. Fleming here to-day?” 

“He was, dear. He sat a long time with your 
papa and me.” 

“ Yes, I thought so; the shadow of him and of that 
man Walker was over the house all day.” 

She shuddered as she named them, moving her 





You will admit him, will you not?” 

Edith raised herself on her elbow, and with a firm 
voice, said ‘* No.” 

**O, but you will, I know you will, when I ask 
you. He is willing to be a friend if you will let him, 
and I implore you not to turn him into an enemy.” 

“TI do not want his friendship, nor do [ desire ever 
to meet him. .Why does he haunt me? Do not ask 
me to see him. The sight of him is enough to kill 
me. O, mother dear, you don’t know half the things 
I sometimes think of him.” 

“Take care, Edith, take care. Put away these 
distempered faucies; do not encourage them; they 
are worse than foolish now, and the time may come 
when they would be horrible.” 

Edith sat upright, her hand leaning on the end of 
the sofa, while her eyes gleamed with a fire that 
had long been dead, but which, now roused by 
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t, lent them a temporary light. 

**Mother, listen to me; as sure as you andI both 
live, Walker murdered Ralph. That I believe as 
tirmly as it is possible to believe anything; more 
than this, I believe, too, almost as fully, that Mr. 
Fleming urged him to do it, and knew of it. Lam 
not alone in this idea; it is whispered about Abbots- 


tuey would. I cannot prove it, but I feel it to be so.” 
“This is madness, Edith. How do you know what 
is said at Abbotsville? O, dear child! what shall I 


your head?” 
_ You canpot put them away; I could notifI tried 
myself; itis all written on my brain—burned into 
it, [may say. Iam thinking of it always, itis never 
away from me. How it wears and wearies me! O, 
mother dear, I wish I was at rest in the old vault at 
Grace Park, where pain or thought would never 
more disturb me!” 

Mrs. Wynne wrung her hands in despair. What 
was her task now? It was not alone to induce 
Edith to banish the memory of Ralph Herbert, and 
to take up anew tie, but to persuade her to marry 
the man whom she thought—whether wrongly or 
rightly, it mattered littlk—had been the cause of his 
destruction. 

“For my sake, Edith, for your father’s sake, I 


ville; hundreds could join their voices to mine if} own bent for a moment. 


say to you that will put such insane notions out of | to the door, when she had said, “Go,” and he had 


has a hold over us you little dream of; he can beg- 
gar us ifhe will. Weare irremediably in his power, 
Edith, you and all of us together.” 

“Then Heaven help us,” Edith sai’, sadly. 
that man’s nature is pitiless and implacable.” 
“ Edith, Edith, listen to me, darling. He is not 
pitiless, he is not implacable, He has only one wish on 
earth, and that is to make you his wife. If that were 
granted, it would save us all.” 

Edith threw up her hand as if she were pushing 
away some loathsome thing that was approaching 
her. : 

“Make me his wifel-—me marry Mr. Fleming!” 
she exclaimed, vehemently. ‘I would rather marry 
arattlesnake. But this is some cheat he has coined 
to terrify you,” she added, as a new thought seemed 
to strike her. ‘Satan was a murderer, you know, 


‘* For 


them.” 

Poor Edith little knew the terrible coil her deter- 
mined and unscrupulous lover held them in. By 
degrees, Mrs. Wynne revealed it allto her. There 
was no getting rid of the facts, no shunning the 
terrible truth. It stood in allits broad cold reality 
before her, half stupefying her faculties; killing her 


bound and powerless at the feet of the man whom 


Poor Edith! 


young loveliness. 


me in peace,” she said. 


Iam.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A STRANGE WOOING. 


that he said. He spoke to her of his unwelcome love, 
told her how untiringly true he had been to her, of 
his weary pilgrimage to see her, of how he had fol- 
lowed her from place to place when she did nut dream 
he was near, hoping that she might be favorably 
disposed towards him, hoping that she would learn 
to appreciate and reward, if not return, his devotion. 
He did not ask for that boon yet, in the future it 
might be his, if not now. He had patience, and he 
would wait until intercourse and months of tender 
care would win for him a place in her regard.* 

He paused, awaiting her reply. What would it be? 
What would she say to him? A thousand things 
which had been planned while he was absent, a 
thousand speeches, framed and rounded in thought, 
slipped away from her memory now that the moment 
had come when she needed them—slipped away, and 
left a void her over-tasked mind vainly tried to fill. 
She put her hand to her temples to try and collect 
her thoughts. Mr. Fleming drew his chair nearer to 
the sofa, and said, very gently: 

“Do not distress yourself; perhaps I have said too 
much, or been too abrupt. Take time to think.” 

He took her other hand which lay in her lap, in 
his, and pressed it. As the sting of the adder thrills 
through the frame of the sleeper, waking him to a 
sense of pain and danger, so did Fleming’s touch 
rouse Edith’s dormant faculties. A tide of bitter 
feelings rushed over her, a flood of painful memories, 
which that touch awoke to life. She snatched away 
the hand he had taken, and, pushing with her other 
hand the hair off her brow, fixed her dark and now 
glowing eyes upon him with a look under which his 


It was the old look which had conquered him once 
befure. He saw her foran instant as he had seen 
her at Rome, with her hand stretched out pointing 


gone. It was a look of scorn, of contempt, of dislike 
—a look few men would care to read on the face of 
the woman they meant to marry. 

“Take time to think!” she said, catching up the 
last words of his sentence, and intoning them ironi- 
cally, “Take time to think! Ah, Mr. Fleming, 
surely it’s worse than mockery for you to say that, 
when you know that you have tried to tie and bind 
me. When you give me no liberty of action, where 
is the use of thought? How do you wish me to think? 


more candid than to seem to give that which you 
really withhold. Time to think what? To think in 
what form of words I may say that I submit to your 
decree? Thoughts are free, you would tell me. Yes, 
thoughts are free, and words are free, too, and I shall 





implore you not to say these things, you cannot tell 
the ruin they might bring upon us. Mr. Fleming 








tell you what [ think of your heartless pursuit of 
me, and the unmanly advantage you are endeavor- 


from the beginning, and a liar, and the father of | until he bit his lip fiercely, to keep down his rising 


with dread, with fear, with horror; laying her 


of all others she most loathed and shrank from. 
Her mother’s arms were round her, 
and her head rested on her shoulder; but, alas! 
she could not shelter her from the storm, or shield 
her from the impending cloud which she saw gath- 
ering darkly far away. There was only one hope to 
cling to, only one floating straw to grasp at. How 
strange human nature is in its thousand phases! 
How time or circumstances alter our thoughts or 
feelings. Edith’s false hope lay in the loss of that 
which had once been her pride—in the overthrow of | her hand, while he continued—* You have colored 
her girlish beauty and grace, the ruin of her fresh 


“Surely, mother, when he sees me he will leave 
“ He thinks of me as he saw 
me at Grace Park; I was so different then to now, 
that he will not care to win a broken wreck such as 


EVENING had closed in. The day had died away 
into night, and once more the silver moon was shin- 
ing over the bay of Naples, and gleaming through 
the leafy shades of the Wynnes’ pretty villa. The 
curtains of Edith’s little drawing-room were closely 
drawn, shutting out the moonbeams, while the soft 
light ofa swinging lamp was shedding its pale lustre 
over the moon. Edith sat alone with Mr. Fleming— 
alone with the man who held her destiny in his hands | just to me, Miss Wynne, as you are good and just to 
—her head aching, and her heart throbbing with 
pain, while she tried to listen to and comprehend all 


ing to gain through my love fur those who are most 
dear to me.” 

She paused, and then went on, without onee taking 
her eye off his face. 

“1 consider it is mean and cowardly of you to 
have hemmed my father in as you have done, and 
then to make me the price of setting him tree. What 
would any honorable man say to such a course? 
Would he not shrink from it in disgust—shrink from 
it as [shrink trom you, if shuddering horror could 
rid me of you? Is this the way to make a woman 
love you? Did a man ever gain a woman’s affections 
4 through her contempt? Just put that question to 
yourself, and tell me, is it not more like the act of a 
coward thus to bind and coerce me, than of an hon- 
orable English gentleman?” 

Her words galled him to the quick—galled him 


wrath. 

“O Miss Wynne!” he said, bitterly; “the com- 
parison does not hold—I am not a gentleman, you 
know; I am only the son of a London lawyer. [am 
aware, of course, that it is great presumption in me 
to seek a connection with such a family as the 
Wynnes, of Grace Park, as great presumption as it is 
of me to be domiciled in the home of the Griffins, of 
Griffin’s Court. I know you have said and thought 
this in times gone by, but the proudest necks must 
bend sometimes to circumstances; and neither your 
taunts nor your anger will turn me from my purpose. 
But I wish to be patient with you; I am desirous to 
make allowances for your chafed feelings, rather than 
to outrage them. Will you listen to me a moment?” 
He was getting calmer as he proceeded. He was still 
resolved to carry his point, yet determined to doso as 
gently as might be. He drew his chair once more 
near to her, but without again attempting to take 


the case darkly, very darkly. I confess while you 
spoke, vou almost seemed to convict me of a mon- 
strous injustice. Yet, what does it amount to if 
stripped of the hues you dyed itin? Nothing.” 
Edith shook her head doubtingly; Fleming, how- 
ever, went on without noticing the gesture. 

“ You said I hemmed in your father—I did not hem 
him in; he was surrounded with difficulties before 1 
ever knew or saw him. I did not desire him to bor- 
row money; I did not encourage the expenditure 
which rendered it necessary. At my father’s death 
I found him my father’s debtor. The only transac- 
tion between him and me was simply the payment of 
the interest on the money, which has not been paid 
for more than a year. True, I did not press him for 
it; how could 1? feeling towards you as [ did. I did 
not require it; and, when he told me he needed it, I 
let it lie. What does my crime amount to? Kind- 
ness—kindness to your father for your sake. Be 4s 


others. Do not weigh me in a stricter balance than 
you would another in my place. Suppose, for a mo- 


Fleming rose and walked to the window; he drew 
back the curtains and looked out. It was a calm, 
soft night. The foliage of the trees and the sloping 
terrace walks were white in the silver moonlight. 
Not a sound stirred the still air; all nature was in 
peace and harmony. Little did Mr. Fleming’s eye 
see of the beauty which surrounded him. Between 
him and all the loveliness of earth, or sea, or sky, 
which lay spread out before him, came the figure of 
Edith Wynne, in her first, fresh beauty, as he had 
seen her at Griffin’s Court or Grace Park; or in all 
the abandonment of sorrow, lost for a moment in 
sleep, as he had seen her the previous evening, and 
again in the mood of angry scorn she had met him 
with a few moments since. From his heart he pitied 
her; yet, strange inconsistency, he pitied her with a 
pity that would not spare. Pity without mercy; it is 
a curious, almost impossible anomaly, but it existed, 
nevertheless, in Mr. Fleming. 

He dropped the curtains again impatiently, and 
once more approached Edith. She still leaned for- 
ward her head on the sofa, but at the sound of his 
step she raised it again. Their eyes met; all the fire 
had died out of Edith’s glance, the temporary flush 
on her cheek had faded, and her whole expression 
gave evidence of the languid weakness which is éhre 
to follow excitement. 

“Lam scarcely equal to talk any more to-night, 
Mr. Fleming,” she said; “all this has been too much 
forme. Iam very tired, and need rest.” 

“JT have not much more to say,” he answered, 
quietly, but with the firm tone of one who is not to 
be turned from his purpose, by what might be partly 
genuine weariness, and partly feminine subterfuge, 
for Mr. Fleming had a wonderful idea of the crooked 
ways of women. So he sat down by Edith, and once 
more began harping on the old theme, with a voice 
which never wavered, and a manner which was most 
kind, and would have been most tender, if Edith’s 
icy reserve had not chilled him. Again and again he 
laid before her the advantages and disadvantages of 
yielding to or rejecting his prayer. He used every 
possible argument to induce her to become his wife. 
He urged her through her father, he urged her 
through her mother, until he half bewildered her 
with the earnestness of his appeals. How her head 
ached, throbbing with a ceaseless beat, beat, increas- 
ed tenfold by the vain effort to think calmly through 
it all! Her mother’s voice was sounding in her ear, 
imploring her not to drive Mr. Fleming to extremi- 
ties, and she heard again her father’s anxious, trem- 
bling prayer, uttered a few moments before Mr. Flem- 
ing’s arrival, that she would not ruin them. It was 
all rushing through her mind, mingling with the 
tones of Fleming's voice, urging her on towards the 
same point. Who can blame her—surely, neither the 
living, for whom she was sacrificing herself, nor the 
dead, to whom she had been so true—if at last, driven 
half mad, confused, wearied, baited, she succumbed 
to a stronger will than her own, bending to a power 
which she could neithér turn aside norcontrol? She 








seen you or your father.” 


done so; for your sake I will not do it. 


openly to explain them.” 


she obeyed the impulse to speak. 


while she fixed her eyes on Fleming’s face. 


to know who murdered Ralph Herbert?” 


over his face. 


bullets.” 


swering him. 





ment, I had never come to Griffin’s Court, had never 


“IT wish you never had,” Edith murmured; but 
Fleming continued, without minding the interruption. 

“ In that case we would have been strangers; and, 
as strangers, I should have acted towards him as my 
father would have acted had he lived; I would have 
foreclosed the mortgage, and sold every acre of Grace 
Park from under his feet. For your sake I have not 
I have been 
candid with you; and, if there be anything else you 
wish to know of my acts or motives, I am willing 


There it was again; the same cruel alternative as 
he had placed it before Mrs. Wynne, decked and gar- 
landed outwardly, but with all its real hideousness 
plainly discernible through the hollow tinsel. He had 
asked her what she wished to know; yes, there was 
one thing she wished to know—one thing which lay 
shrouded in horrible mystery, buried with her dead 
lover, far away in his silent English grave. Quick as 
lightning the thought flashed through her brain, and 


“There is one thing, only one thing, I wish to 
know,” she said, clasping her hands tightly together, 
“T wish 


‘‘ Will you persist in considering the accident of a 
stray shot from a poacher to be the act of a deliberate 
assassin?’”? he said, in a harsh, constrained voice. 
“* But even were it so, what could I know about it? tly. 
I am not to be held accountable, if the wood rained 


Edith did not answer, but sat looking at him, trac- 
ing, with terrible accuracy, the effect of her sudden 
question, thinking thoughts which she had often 
thought before, but which were taking a form of |; the Wynnes gave up their Neapolitan villa, and set 
dreadful distinctness, as she witnessed Fleming’s agi- 
tation. Must they be anything to each other in the | London for a few days, and then Fleming left them. 
time yet to come? She shuddered at the idea; | His determination was seemingly sudden, for Mr. 
while the recollection of her mother’s words came | Wynne had been under the impression that he in- 
back to her when they had spoken of those suspicions | tended going on to Griffin’s Court, and remaining 
which her mind was so full of now—‘‘ The time may | there until the. marriage took place; but instead of 
Tell me that, and bid me do it. Surely, it would be |. come when they would be horrible.” And now all that he suddenly announced that he must go to 
power of present thought was fast absorbing into | Paris. 
one terrible belief. She had not heard Mr. Fleming's | 
answer; she had seen only his white face, and read | with Mr. and Mrs. Wynne?” he said to Edith, just 
his momentary look of startled fear. Guilty or not 
guilty to others, he was guilty to her, and she bent | 
her head down on the corner of the sofa, without an- | sorbed way, as if she were thinking of something 


did yield at length, and with her face buried in her 
open palms, she said, hurriedly: 

‘Yes, yes, I suppose it must be so. I consent.” 

The words went like an electric shock through 
Fleming’s heart, while a gleam of fierce satisfaction 
shot from his eye. She was his at last. Her own 
lips had sealed her destiny. In all her future yet to 
come, she was to be his, his alone. 

“ Thanks, thanks, a thousand thanks!” he uttered, 
eagerly. 

Edith did not answer. Rising from his chair, he 
seated himself beside her on the sufa. She felt that 
he was close to her; she could feel the warmth of his 
breath upon her chgek, and then his arm was around 
her waist. Shivering, shuddering in every fibre, she 
drew her hands away from her face, and flung off the 
unwelcome support. 

“Go away, go away!—don’t touch me!” she ex- 
claimed, vehemently. 

Fleming was terrified at the paleness of her face— 
terrified at the startled }orror in her eye. He did 
not attempt to soothe or to approach her again, but 
he went away from her presence out into the still 
moonlight, leaving her alone with her heavy sorrow 
—alone with the weight of that dreadful promise 
pressing on her heart. Half an hour after, when 
Mrs. Wynus learned that Fleming had gone, she 


The question was as unexpected as it was abrupt, | “~~ 
and Fleming started back in his chair as if a blow 4 ’ 
had struck him, He looked blanched as death for a | 8°f, her face wet with tears of pain. and grief, and 


moment, and the next the dark, angry blood rushed 


came into the roem, and found Edith lying on the 


her hands pressed tightly over it. Mrs. Wynne drew 
near to kiss her, and Edith drew her arms around 
her neck, and clung to her as if for safety or for 
shelter. 

“Is it all over, darling?” Mrs. Wynne asked, gen- 
Edith’s only answer was a firmer clasp of her 
neck, and a wailing cry of ‘“‘O mother! mother!” It 
was enough—it needed no other words to tell her. 





The wedding was fixed for February—in Abbots- 
ville church, by Edith’s own desire-—and in January 





their faces once more homewards. They stopped in 


“You will not mind my leaving you to go home 


before his departure; ‘‘ I shall not be long away.” 
“Mind! no,” Edith answered, in her cold, ab- 


| else. 
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Ip truth, she would have been glad if he had gone 
away,and had never come back again. Probably 
she thought this, although she did not say it. 

“You are very cold to me, Edith,” he said, 
wounded into words by her indifference, a thing he 
rarely allowed to happen—“ very cold to me, and 
I am going away. And see, I have a parting gift for 
you.” 

He went over to her, and drawing out a case from 
his pocket, placed it in her hands. She opened it; 
a necklace of beautiful and valuable pearls lay 
within. 

“TI don’t care for jewelry now, Mr. Fleming,” she 
said—she always called him Mr. Fleming—‘“ I really 
don’t, although I thank you much for purchasing 
these for me.” 

“You will wear it, though; will you not?” he 
said. 

“ Yes, I will wear it.” 

“Thank you, for even that concession,” he whis- 
pered. ‘And now, good-by.” 

She held out her hand; he caught it eagerly, and, 
bending forward, attempted to kiss her forehead. 
She saw the movement, and, drawing quickly back, 
evaged him. He looked stung. 

‘*Not even yet?” 

“No.” And then by way of taking off the blunt- 
ness of her “‘ no,” she asked, “* What are you going to 
do in Paris?” 

The question took him by surprise, and he looked 
a little—a very little—confused for an instant, and 
then he said: 

“QO, merely to see a friend on business.” 

His momentary hesitation had not escaped her; 
but she did not care about him or his affairs, and 
she made no further comment. So he went away 
with that Paris business unexplained. 

It mnst be a matter of moment that would take 
him from her side at such a time; yet how little she 
dreamed what it was! - 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


OFF WITH THE OLD LOVE. 


THE Herberts had gone to spend a week at Vichy 
with an old friend of Mrs. Herbert, prior to their 
leaving France, and Villeret was in Paris. Agnes 
had decided on not mentioning the fact of their 
arrival to him at all. She was grown afraid of him 
latterly; and with fear, came a feeling that was 
foreign to her once—reticence. The time had been 
when she would not have concealed the most trifling 
matter from her husband’s knowledge; but conceal- 
ment bred concealment—so fast does evil grow. 

How did she know, if she told him, but that he 
would forbid her ever to correspond with those prized 
old friends that fortune had thrown in her way again? 
He always seemed to dislike the idea of her going to 
England, or meeting English people. The Herberts 
were not only from England, but from Marston, the 
very spot he disliked to visit last year, on account of 
the death of his friend; and who might say what un- 
pleasant recollections of his loss these Herberts of 
Marston might awaken? So she decided that it was 
better not to name them. 

The dull gray of a January sky was hanging over 
Paris. Dark clouds moved slowly before the wind, 
which had been moaning round the city all day; and 
towards evening rain began to fall heavily, making 
the dripping foot passengers hurry along with in- 
creased activity, and obliging those who could afford 
it to take refuge in covered vehicles. 

Villeret sat in the window of the hotel, looking out 
on the dreary prospect, apparently lost in thought; 
while Agnes had drawn her easy-chair over to the 
warm fire, in order to enjoy the pleasant blaze. 

“€ome and sit near me, George,” she said; ‘ you 
cannot surely find anything agreeable to look at out 
there, inthe pouring rain.” He got up at her bid- 
ding, and took a chair close to her. “Now, is not 
that better than where you were, sitting over there 
alone in the cold, eh, George?” 

He did not answer. 

“Come, darling, rouse yourself. Is there anything 
the matter with you? Are you ill?” 

“T don’t know,” he replied, with a heavy sigh. 

“You want rest and quiet, and you wont take it,” 
she said, anxiously. ‘‘If you would just remain with 
me a week or two. I would engage to bring you 
round.” 

“A week or two!” he repeated after her; “I must 
be very far away from thisin less time than that.” 

**O, these terrible partings! how I dread them!” 
she said, sadly. ‘Are we never to be together, 
George, as of old?” 

He did not answer. He was thinking of some- 
thing else—of something he had to tell her, and try- 
ing to frame the words, which would not come. 

‘““Why are you leaving me so soon?” she said, 
aftera moment. ‘ Where are you going to?” 

“To England.” 

To England, this time: are you sure?” 

“Of course, I am sure,” he said. ‘* What do you 


* mean by ‘ this time?’” 


“T mean that you were not in London lately, 
although you told me that you were. You were in 
Italy.” 

“In Italy!” he repeated, the angry blood rushing 
red to his cheek. “ And if I were, who authorized 
you to pry into my movements?” 

“Who would have a better right, especially when 
you go and come and tell me nothing?” she said, 
bitterly, ‘‘ But I did not discover it by prying: I 
found this.” 

She handed him the envelope of a letter addressed 
to him at Capua, and bearing the London postmark. 


** Did any one see this but yourself?” he said, with 
an appearance of anxiety. 

“No. I found it this morning before I left my 
room; you must have dropped it there yourself.” 

She bent over, and began reading the address: 
“‘George—” 

“There!” he said, interrupting her; and flung it 
into the fire. 

* What were you doing in Haly, George?” 

“Don’t torture me with questions. You will know 
soon enough why I was in Italy.” 

He got up from his chair, and leaned his arm on 
the mantelpiece. 

“Why not now?” she said. “If you have evil 
news to tell me, let me hear it now.” 

Yes, why not now? He had come long miles 
for the sole purpose of having an explanation with 
her, and why should he shrink from it? 

“Tell me everything—O, tell me everything!” she 
pleaded. ‘“‘AsI said once before, let us bear this 
burthen together, and it will make it light.” 

“Agnes,” he said, glancing down into the young, 
fair face looking up so anxiously into his, ‘you 
offered once to part from me for a time, and I would 
not take your offer then. Do you remember it?” 

* Would you take it now?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

**Tell me something more; I must have some- 
thing more than that cold, curt ‘ yes,’ or I will not 
consent.” 

* What if you must consent?” 

“Must!” she repeated. “I do not know any 
‘ must ’ to oblige a wife to leave her husband.” 

“Agnes,” he said, once more sitting down beside 
her, “there are circumstances which compel us to 
part. Believe me, if you knew everything, this sepa- 
ration would not be urged by me, but by you.” 

“By me? O, never, never!” she said, clasping her 
hands together. 

* Hush, Agnes! be calm; you do not know how I 
have dreaded this, how I have shrunk from it. 
I would give half my 5 ions this t that 
we had never met.” 

“T have been a millstone round your neck; but 
O George, darling, tell me truly, has all the pain 
and trouble you have been suffering been caused by 
me?” 

“No, Agnes! no! it has all been caused by my 
own mai folly, my own wickedness and willfulness, 
from which you are but the innocent sufferer. So 
that, again and again 1 can only say, I wish we had 
never met.” 

“It will all come right sometime, and we shall 
meet again soon: shall we not, George?” 

“TI do not know when, Agnes; 1 cannot tell you 
now,” he said, evasively. 

“If I may go away to Germany, to my father, and 
make peace with him, you can come to us for a little 
while,” she suggested, hopefully; ‘even if you go 
away again.” 

‘You must not go to Germany; you cannot go to 
your father,” he said, hurriedly. ‘It is impossible, 
quite impossible.” 

“George! what is the matter?’ she exclaimed, 
for his face had grown white as ashes. ‘“ Has any- 
thing befallen my father?” Her own face had caught 
the white hue of his as she looked at him; but he did 
not answer. ‘Do not deceive me in this, O, do not 
deceive me! But you need not; 1 see it in your face; 
my father is—” She paused, as if unwilling to finish 
the sentence. 

Her husband caught both her hands in his. 
is dead,” he said. 

Dead! the word seemed echoed and re-echoed 
again through the still room, now only faintly lighted 
up by the fading tirelight. Villeret felt her trem- 
bling in his hands, but .ue held her firmly still, lest 
she should spring up and cry aloud, as she had done 
before when under the influence of sudden excite- 
ment. 

“Dead!” she said; ‘and you knew it, yet you 
never told me.” 

“TI could not tell you—I dared not tell you.” 

“Why?” 

“Do you remember that officer of the Imperial 
Guard, who died of his wounds on the frontier?” 
Agnes’s dilated eyes were fixed upon his fave, but it 
was cast in shadow now, for the flame from the fire 
was almost gone. ‘Do you remember him?” he 
said again. 

“TI do,” she answered, faintly. 

“Then that man was your father.” 

With a sudden effort she drew her hands away 
from his clasp, and jerked her chair back froin his. 

“Ol!” she exclaimed, covering her face with her 
hands; ‘it was you who killed him!” 

Villeret made no answer, but his silence was 
enough. Agnes bent her face still on her hands, and 
then sank down on her knees, shivering and 
moaning. 





“He 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 





THE ABYSSINIAN EMPEROR. 

The Emperor of Abyssinia is very fond of children. 
In a late battle against the Gallas, a young general 
was killed by Theodore’s own hand. The next day, 
the widow, crazed with grief, put herself in the em- 
peror’s way, holding out a child, three years old, in 
ber arms. He ordered his guards to let her approach. 
‘* Monster!”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘after the father, the 
child; take him and kill him!” and she threw the 
jnfant at his feet. Theodore, without moving a mus- 
cle, picked up the child, kissed him, and said—* Wo- 
man, what is done was God’s will, but your son shall 
be mine,” and he keeps his word. 








CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
HEARTHSTONE TALES. 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 


MY VISIT TO THE JAMES. 


“ AvGustTus, you shall spend this vacation with 
me!” 

“ Tmperatively?” 

“TImperatively. You have never visited Virginia— 
never seen the Potomac or the James, you tell me. 
Where can you spend it more wisely?” 

“A part of itat home. The balance I should enjoy 
spending on the banks of the James, with yourself 
for acompanion. Indeed, I have a great mind to ac- 
cept your invitation. I thank you, I assure you, for 
its heartiness, but the warm season might be detri- 
mental to my health. You need not be at all sur- 
prised, however, if you see my phiz and my cane 
(inseparable companions, you know,) walking up the 
“broad avenue,” as you term it, to your mansion. 
Not before September, however, possibly the last of 
the month.” 

“Whenever you like, only come. You accept my 
invitation, and I will see that you do not regret it.” 

We were members of the same class, and in our 
junior year. Everett Alton was a fine specimen of 
the true gentleman, as I understood the term at the 
time—warm-hearted, frank, somewhat impetuous, 
and very generous. We had now been warm friends 
tor three years, and each year he had invited me to 
spend a little time with him. 

Now I determined to accept. And so it came to 
pass that on one September morning I started for 
Baltimore; from which point I took passage for Nor- 
folk, and thence went up the James, I know not how 
inany miles,—and walked up the “ broad avenue ” to 
the mansion of my friend. He had not over-drawn 
its beauties. It was certainly a lovely situation. 
There is nothing picturesque on the James River— 
at least I made up my mind to that effect; but there 
is a real magnificent beauty. I can express it in no 
other way so well. I was delighted with the situa- 
tion, and mentally resolved not to leave it for a full 
month at least. Everett greeted me cordially, and 
introduced me to his sister first, and afterwards to 
his mother. His father was away. 

“ And now for amusement—we have sailing upon 
the river, gunning in the woods, and driving on the 
roads. It is not so hot that we need be cooped up in 
the house, with a fan in one hand and a glass of ice 
water in the other; we must fit ourselves for the 
months of study yet to come, before we can go into 
the world for work.” 

“Yes. I have sailed somewhat of late, and am not 
particularly fond of gunning—especially where game 
is scarce, as it is sure to be where I am; so we will 
take a drive to-morrow, if it is all the same to you.” 

“It would suit me better than anything else. We 
have a‘ blooded horse’in the stable, which father 
objects to my driving, but as he is away at present, I 
will venture to try his mettle. Father will forgive 
me under the circumstances—and sister Nora has 
been pressing me these two days to take her to ride 
after Tiger. We will call fur Miriam Temple, and 
shall have as lively a party as could be desired. You 
are fond of blooded horses, of course. Tiger is a 
Vermonter.” 

“ That will go far to make him a favorite with me. 
I like Vermont and the Vermonters—especially Ver- 
mont horses. The more blood the better, if it be Ver- 
mont blood. I shall dream of Tiger to-night, and 
ride out the dream to-morrow. I like the plan.” 

We were to go fifteen miles into the country, to 
the ‘Forest House,” where we were to dine and 
spend the heat of the day, returning in the evening. 
I did not dream of Tiger that night, as I had threat- 
ened—perhaps because I thought of Nora so much 
before I fell asleep. It was no great wonder that 1 
thought of Nora. She was Everett’s sister, and as he 
was a particular favorite of mine, it was natural that 
I shouid think of his sister. There was more than 
that, however, to provoke thought, for I had never 
seen so much beauty and grace in a single person. I 
declared that very evening that I would marry her— 
if Leould. The declaration was to mysclf. 

The morning was a glorious one. Tiger was har- 
nessed and driven to the door. He was a splendid 
horse, and I anticipated a day of real pleasure. We 
called for Miriam Temple, according to the pro- 
gramme. I was pleased with everything that morn- 
ing—pleased that I had the good sense to visit my 
friend—pleased with the blooded horse—pleased with 
the beauty of the scenery—pleased that Everett had 
so charming a sister, and well pleased with the ar- 
rangement whereby Miriam and Everett occupied 
the front seat, and Nora and myself the better one 
behind. 

The horse went handsomely for a few miles, and 
then gathered more energy, and went faster, though 
I thought not quite so handsomely. The truth of the 
matter was this, I was not a horseman; I was afraid 
of horses. I seldom rode, and never drove. I was, 
therefore, ill at ease as soon as the horse began to 
show symptoms of speed. 

“Keep him in check,” I said to Everett; ‘“‘ we have 
plenty of time, and we carry precious freight. You 
and I can manage well enough, but these ladies will 
be in danger if he becomes unmanageable.” 

* Don’t check him on our account, I beg,” said No- 
ra. ‘1 willanswer for the ladies. Let him show his 
speed. I admire it!” 

* And what Nora ventures, I venture with pleas- 
ure,” said Miriam. 

“ Check him, check him, rein him out,” I shouted, 





becoming really alarmed at the furious rate with 
which he dashed ahead. 

“Keep perfectly cool, Augustus; he is under good 
control. Why he hasn’t even broke a trot as yet.” 


“Are you frightened, Mr. Milroy?” Nora said to 
me. “ You under-estimated Everett’s skill, I assure 
you. It is perfectly delightful to see the animal go!” 

Nevertheless I clung to the carriage with desperate 
energy with one hand, while I lowered the top with 
the other. I thought it time to begin preparations 
for an emergency, since they called this reckless 
dashing ahead only delightful! 

“Give him plenty of rein, Everett,” said Nora, 
‘and I think we shall see Vermont blood admirably.” 

“Father tells me to let him go when once he gets 
started,” said Everett; ‘‘and I mean to be obedient. 
Let him once get into a run, aud then, hurrah for 
the Forest House!” 

“ Hold him in—he will kill us all!” 

“T can’t hold himin. I don’t want to either. We 
can ride as long as he can run, I calculate. He’s a 
blooded animal, as 1 told you.” 

Very soon after, the horse gave a furious leap, and 
struck into a run, which shook the last vestige of 
self-control from my mind. I lost every other thought, 
in the single one of self-preservation. Perhaps I 
should have been more gallant, and made an effort 
on behalf of the ladies, only that they seemed so will- 
ing to go to destruction, provided only that they 
could ride there, at the heels of a ‘‘ blooded horse.” 

Perhaps I shOuld—perhaps not. I thought of only 
one thing as it was, how to reach the ground. I 
threw myself over the back of the carriage—clung 
for a moment with my hands, and then cleared the 
vehicle! 1 fell upon the ground with great force; 
they all saw that from the retreating carriage. I was 
also badly bruised, which as I rose soon after I fell, 
they did not see. They went out of sight, and I sat 
down upon the ground. I could not walk. I was 
glad I was out—at the same time I wished I was in. 
I was afraid of blooded horses, and couldn’t help it. 
I was glad to get clear of one so very blooded as this. 
I wished to stand well in the estimation of certain 
parties knowing the facts, and had some fears that I 
had played a ridiculous part. In two hours they re- 
turned, and we all rode back to the “ mansion.” 

“TI hope you are not badly hurt, Mr. Milroy,” said 
Nora. “If we had known that it was unpleasant for 
you to ride so fast, we should have prevented it in 
season. You spoke too late.” 

“Tam not injured,” I returned, “not in the least. 
I am not accustomed to horses, and must confess, ea- 
sily frightened. Let it pass.” 

It did pass. They would not allude to a subject 
which was painful to me, and I did not care to allude 
to it. In the afternoon of that day I overheard 
Miriam say: 

“He is fond of blooded horses—the more blood the 
better!” 

“He has a brave way of getting out of a carriage 
though. Poor man! this is his first visit South—no 
wonder!” Nora answered. 

“And it will be his last,” I mentally ejaculated, 
though I wouldn’t have said it aloud for the world. 
I did not believe it either. I liked Nora none the less 
for her love of blooded horses. My resolution was 
still firm to marry her—if I could. 

The occurrence was a damper upon my enjoyment 
during the whole time that I stayed. I regretted ita 
great many times—once in particular I made love to 
Nora, rode (after steady horses), sailed, walked, read 
poetry and sang. The better 1 became acquainted, 
the more devoted and sincere was my attachment. 
It grew strong, till it became a ruling passion. She 
was worthy of it, and 1 hoped that I was worthy of 
her. The evening before I was to start for home, I 
sat for a long time by her side, under the trees, well 
over the bank, and close by the river. 

“To-morrow,” I said, mournfully, “I leave the 
James. I hope to see it again sometime. I have en- 
joyed my vacation to an unlimited extent. It is al- 
ways painful to me to leave a place of pleasant asso- 
ciations—it is a weakness of mine.” 

*T hope, Mr. Melroy, that you will find occasion to 
visit the James again. I doubt whether I have much 
of the sentimental in my nature. Your company has 
added much to Everett’s enjoyment, and he will in- 
sist upon your repeating the visit annually.” 

* Do you wish me to repeat it, Nora?” 

“Of course I do.” 

** You speak cordially; yet, you do not seem to un- 
derstand me. I wish to talk of some matters to-night, 
that concern my happiness. 1 have often—’’ 

“Don’t allude to it, Mr. Milroy; it was perfectly 
pardonable under the circumstances. Give yourself 
no uneasiness, but let it pass.’ 

Love is blind, and I persisted, for I was going away 
in the morning, and must settle the question. 

“You know that I love you, devotedly, entirely. 
You cannot help it, Nora. Tell me that sometime I 
may hope to call you my—wife.” 

It was spoken at last, and if more bluntly than I 
desired, at least unequivocally. 

“Shall I have a blooded horse, Mr. Milroy?” 

“ Don't”? 

* And pray why not? I will drive him myself, and 
we will have a carriage built on purpose for ourselves, 
with neat iron steps behind, for you to use in case of 
emergency. When you are a Congressman, we shall 
take a ride up the avenue, and while you step gal- 
lantly out at the rear, I shall dash through the street 
gloriously. I will make father give me Tiger. You 
will learn to like—” 

That was all that I heard. I went as rapidly as I 
could conveniently go to the mansion—to my room— 
to bed. Most ofall, I could not conquer my passion. 
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“Is it possible, Augustus Milroy, that you can be 
such a fool! You, who pride yourself upon your 
genius? Can you bear all this, and yet love the one 
who inflicts it? 1s it not enough that you went over 
the back of the carriage as you did, without submit- 
ting to this degradation? You are beneath contempt!” 
So I soliloquized, and after the soliloquy, loved as 
passionately as before. Further than this, I believed 
that she loved me! It might be infatuation—after 
what she had said, it seemed a desperate infatuation 
—yet in my soul I believed it. 

In the morning when I went down to breakfast, 
Nora met me in the hall. She looked very beautiful, 
and spoke more familiarly than ever before: 

“ Will you defer your journey one day, Augustus?” 

It is true that she spoke in a business way, yet she 
called me Augustus, whereas she had been accus- 
tomed to call me Mr. Milroy. The request seemed 
so very strange, after the lashing which she had 
given me only the evening before, that I didn’t know 
what to make of it. 

* 1 cannot defer it, Nora!” 

“ What, not furasingle day? Please do, Augustus, 
it will afford me so much pleasure.” 

“ You?” I was astonished. 

*‘ Yes; I ask it as a particular favor, that you re- 
main and spend the day with me.” 

“T can do anything for you, Nora,even now. You 
were very severe last night, but as you ask me frank- 
ly, I consent, for your sake.” 

If I belieyed before that she was not wholly indif- 
erent to me, I felt a certainty ot it now. The 

thought was very pleasant. 

* T want you to drive Tiger!” 

I was indignant, and my opinions underwent a 
sudden change. 

“IT do; I want you to drive Tiger. You shall ride 
with me to the Forest House. . Your visit commenced 
with a trip into the country, and I wish it to end in 
the same manner. Your consent is a relief—I thank 
you, Augustus, from my heart.” 

I began to doubt whether she had a heart. 

* You ask an impossibility—l can’t drive Tiger,” I 
said, coldly. 

“You can.” 

“Nora, you are a mystery. I have loved you as I 
shall never love another woman upon earth—as no 
man will ever love you again. You scorn my love. 
Is not that enough? I did a foolish thing—does it 
follow that you must torment me for it in the very 
hour of my departure? Wéiill you not spare me?” 

“ Augustus, will you forgive me?” 

She spoke kindly, it may be, tenderly—it appeared 
sincerely; and she took my hand. 

* Yes.” 

“Will you drive Tiger?” 

“ Yes! I will drive Tiger.” 

“ Thank you.” 

My mind was made up. Tiger might run or fly, I 
would drive him, and hold to the buggy, while there 
was a splinter of the buggy to hold to. Whether to 
regard Nora as destitute of all feeling—whether she 
were simply a physical angel without a soul—an 
abominable expression, but which actually came to 
my mind—or whether she were in love with dar- 
ing, and held cowardice in such utter contempt that 
she could not get over a single manifestation of it, 1 
did not know. That she had the qualities to inspire 
affection, 1 knew, by the attachment of friends and 
servants. I thought, also, that I should not love 
mere physical heauty as I loved her. Only one thing 
was definitely fixed in my mind. I would demon- 
strate that I had the nerve to drive a blooded horse. 
1 congratulated myself the more I thought of it, that 
the opportunity was to be given me to redeem my 
reputation. 

“The team is ready,’? Everett called from the hall, 
and I went down with a resolution as firm as steel. 

“Augustus,” he said to me, apologetically, ‘* Nora 
has insisted upon this ride. I hope you will go 
through it safely—I don’t understand it myself, and 
I fear you will have trouble. Mind you keep control, 
and don’t give up the reins to her, only to save your 
lives?” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, Everett; I have driven 
blooded horses before.” He looked incredulous. 

*““When I give up the reins to your sister, it will be 
only to save our lives, as yousay. If I give them up 
to save them, may I be—” 

“What?” 

* Tormented—worse yet.” 

‘‘Remember that you are driving Tiger, that’s all.” 

Nora appeared, and we walked down the lawn to 
the gate. As if to add the last drop of bitterness to 
the dregs of my bitter cup, I found, not Tiger hitched 
up, but an old broken-down brown mare, and an 
open wagon. I turned on my heel, walked to my 
room, gathered up my clothing, and was packing the 
last of it for an immediate start down the James, 
when Everett came up and asked what detained me. 

“Everett Alton,” said I, ‘three years of friendship 
is too much to be broken lightly, and I will speak to 
you. I came to your house an invited guest. I was 

a fool to climb over the back of the carriage—all that 

Iadmit. But I protest that the usage I have received 

is entirely out of proportion to the offence. I will 

yet prove to your sister that my courage is equal to 
hers. I have borne enough.” 

‘Why, Augustus, you are deceived. There issome 
mistake. Explain yourself. My sister carried mat- 
ters too far? I don’t understand you.” 

‘* Last night she bantered me on my cowardice in 
climbing out of the carriage; this morning, in seem- 
ing sincerity, she asked me to drive Tiger. Now, she 
insults me, by ordering the old broken-down mare 


pose, to my making my escape easily from the dan- 
gerous speed of the mare. Tell your sister good-by 
for me. I am off.” 

“Pshaw! The old broken-down beast is hitched 
up for a servant to go onanerrand, Tiger is waiting 
for you. Come.” 8 

1 looked out of the window, and there truly was 
Tiger in the proper carriage, and Nora waiting. 


a4 
—~ 








“Will you come?” said Everett, as I fhesitated. 
“The man took a turn with the horse while you 
were getting ready, and happened not to have re- 
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Tiger! It was not an intention of mine to drive him 
to some purpose, it was a determination. 

He went very rapidly, as was his custom. I liked 
it, because I was in the mood to like it. My courage 
was up—the horse might show as much Vermont 
blood as he liked—I had Vermont blood, as well as 
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turned when you reached the gate. Come.” iaessshetette ie ie ae ie 
All this was unpleasant; probably Nora was think- | Germania - + - - + = 

ing that I bad retreated for fear of the horse. Well, pte aaah Loe acer Sig 

I would settle that. I assisted Nora into the carriage, | Joseph WOH 6s ed) | 

sprang in hastily myself, took the reins in my hand, hg, par meal a citi. be apecay hath 

and thanked my stars that at last I was driving Winslow Lew - 2 - 
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he. I gave him rein, and let him go. Past trees, 
fields, houses, men, servants, past all travellers upon 
the highway—we went at a terrible rate. Nora was 
alittle uneasy, because she had no confidence in my 
skill. I was perfectly at my ease, because I was 
desperate. 

“Have I been unjust to you, Augustus?” 

It sounded oddly, yet not unpleasantly. 

* Perhaps not.” 

“Can you forgive me?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“Why don’t you talk?”” 

“Tam driving Tiger. I think there is very little 
sentiment in my nature.” 

1 was sorry that I said it, but my blood was up. 

‘* Keep him steady—you are losing control!’ 
“Keep perfectly calm—I have driven blooded 
horses before.” 

I had already lost control. The horse understood 
that a different hand held the reins, and went fierce- 
ly forward. There was no special danger, however, 
only in meeting and passing teams, as he had a habit 
of keeping the road; but he went with fearful veloc- 
ity. When we neared the Forest House, 1 made a 
strong effort to bring him in; he knew that he was 
his own master, and went his own way. It wasa 
wonder to me that he could go so fast, and hold out 
so long. We had come tifteen miles, the last three, 
seemingly, at the height of his speed; and still he 
went on with increased fury. I can call it nothing 
less than fury. The white foam gathered around the 
harness, and still he gathered speed as he went. 
Nora became alarmed. 

* Shall I take the reins, Augustus?” 

* Never!” 

“1 think we shall be killed! Mercy! he is running 
away!’’ 

“T calculate that we can ride as long as he can 
run!” 

* He will stop, if I take the reins.” 

“He will stop before you take them.” 

“We shall be dashed in pieces the first team we 
meet.” 

“Very good! 

“No sir!” 

Her blood was up. I had hoped to force her to the 
alternative; but her answer to the suggestion con- 
vinced me that nothing could make her consent-+to 
do what she despised m me. He went ten miles be- 
yond the Forest House, and then began to lag; his 
strength was spent. 1 reined him up at the village 
inn, ordered the hostler to give him the best of care, 
went into the sitting-room, and said to Nora: 

“We have had our ride, and I have driven Tiger. 
Tell me frankly and in earnest—will you ever marry 
me?” 

* On one condition—yes.” 

“What condition?” 

‘That the ceremony take place in this room within 
an hour.” 

What meved her to make this stipulation, I do not 
know to this day, unless it was, as she expressed it, 
to fitly round off its romance. I know that in the 
afternoon and evening of the same day, I drove back 
to the ‘‘ mansion ” and introduced to the wondering 
Everett Alton, Mrs. Milroy. The family took the 
changed aspect of affairs kindly, and I have received 
the changed aspect of affairs with great thankfulness 
from that Cay to this. I have settled the question 
definitely, that Nora has a heart, to love, as well as 
a soul, to dare. My father-in-law presented me 
with Tiger—I gave up my senior year at college— 
went into the practice of law on the James, and have 
since driven my ‘ blooded horse” up Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 


Would you like to get out?” 





HOW TO EXTEMPORIZE RADISHES. 

Radishes may be grown in a very few days, by the 
following method: Let some good radish seed soak 
in water for twenty-four hours, then put it in a bag 
and expose it to the sun. In the course of the day 
germination will commence. The seed must then be 
sown in a well-manured hot-bed, and watered from 
time to time with lukewarm water. By this treat- 
ment the radishes will in a very short time acquire a 
sufficient bulk and be good to eat. If it be required 
to get good radishes in winter during the severe cold, 
an old cask should be sawn in two, and one half of it 
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CWritten for our Masonic Department.) 
ORIGi:N OF NUMBERS. 


BY BRO. A. G. LEVY, M. D. 





The science of calculation, a measurement so close- 
ly ted with G try, begins with the knowl- 
edge of figures, the key to which we derive from the 
Egyptians, consists of a perfect square divided into 
fuur square parts by a perpendicular and a horizontal 
line: then by two diagonal lines from angle to angle, 
by which the square is divided into triangles. Hence 
we find the cyphers from one to ten. 

The one isa perpendicular line. The two is formed 
by the two horizontal lines and one of the diagonal. 
The three is formed by the two horizontal lines of the 
great square and by the right half of the diagonal 
ones. The four is formed by the right perpendicular 
side of the great square, halfof the diagonal and half 
of the central horizontal lines. The jive is formed by 
the northwest half of the diagonal line, the right side 
of the central horizontal, the lower half of the right 
hand perpendicular of the great square, and the right 
hand side of the lower horizontal side of the square. 
The siz is formed by 4 line extending from the right 
superior angle to the left inferior one, thence horizon- 
tally to the right inferior angle, thence diagonally to 
the centre. The seven is formed by a line drawn 
horizontally from the summit of the middle, perpen- 
dicularly to the right superior angle, thence horizon- 
tally to the left inferior angle. The eight is formed 
hy two diagonal lines, making a cross of St. Andrew, 
and uniting them above and below by two horizontal 
lines. The nine is formed bya line drawn perpen- 
dicular upwards from the centre of the square, thence 
horizontally to the right superior angle, thence diago- 
nally to the left inferior angle. The ought is the 
square itself. 

Ancient figures were angular; but as nations be- 
came more refined they gave those characters a more 
agreeable, form, curving the lines, whch were origi- 
nally straight; and thus formed what we improperly 
denominate Arabic characters. Geometrical studies 
led our ivrefathers to that of the inhabitable world, 
and they suon learned to fathom the ocean of im- 
mensity, and to pierce the azure vaults. Man devoted 
himself to the study of mathematics, a noble science, 
known then but to the initiates of the Order. This 
enabled him to develop almost the organization of 
nature, noting the solar and lunar causes, the astral 
periods, and the changes of theseasons. The ancient 
astronomical system is represented in the square, the 
four compartments of which are the four presumed 
regions of the world. By observing the sun’s course 
the four cardinal points were fixed east, west, north 
and south. The four squares served as angles of di- 
visions of the seasons, making ninety-one days for 
each nearly, or three hundred and sixty-four days for 
the whole year, one or two days being added at deter- 
mined periods. 








RELIGION OF FREEMASONRY. 

We think we hear the eaptious reader inquire, as 
he reads the above caption, has Freemasonry a relig- 
ion? If a belief in the existence of God, the obliga- 
tions to obey his-commands, the practice of all moral 





filled with good earth, The radish seed beginning to 
shoot as beture, must be then sown in, the other half 
of the barrel put on top of the full one, and the whole 

















= a carriage without a top! With an eye, I sup- 


of the apparatus carried down into the cellar. 





duties and a binding covenant to love our brother 
constitute the principles of religion, then Freemason- 
ry has areligion. It is not the rites, neither the be- 


worship or adoration alone are nothing; it is the prac- 
tice of its duties which alone gives character, form 
and identity to religion, and it is because Freemasonry 
requires, nay, d is of its disciples the perform- 
ance of the duties and obligations which man owes 
to God and his neighbor, that we claim it has a re- 
ligion. The highest attribute of religion is the sin- 
cere belief in the existence of God the Creator of all 
worlds, and he who conscientiously possesses this 
belief, necessarily must believe in his accountability 
to God, and will to the best of his capacity and the 
light which he has received, perform those duties 
which religion enjoins, the duties he owes to God, his 
neighbor and himself. In claiming this religion for 
Freemasonry, we by no means invade the rights, the 
privileges, the duties which every man owes to his 
church. In the belief in the existence of God all men 
can meet upon a common platform, and they can also 
agree upon the obligations and duties which they owe 
to each other and themselves. In doctrines and 
creeds itis not expected that men will agree; they 
never have from the beginning of the world, and it is 
not possible they ever will, until they are all consti- 
tuted alike, have the same mental perceptions and 
are educated alike; and as each man constitutes a 
separate and distinct link in the creation, as each has 
a distinct mission to fultil, as the perfection of his in- 
dividual being is the ultimate of his existence, it is 
not possible, however desirable it may appear to the 
unphilosophie mind, for all men to agree in opinion 
in all things! therefore Freemasonry only adopts as 
its religion a platform on which all men can agree. 
To a rational and sincere belief in the existence of 
God, such as Fr 'y alone recognizes, there are 
certain positive relations which are concomitant, and 
reveal the true light in man, and the comprehensive- 
ness of his perception of the duties he owes, as an 
intelligent being, toGod. These are the obligations to 
obey his commands, to act in accordance with the 
highest perceptions he has of God and the laws of his 
own being, and the duties that devolve upon him in 
his relations to his fellow-man. The religion of Free- 
masonry teaches its disciples to lead a virtuous, moral 
life, to be industrious, temperate, honest and just; to 
be kind, compassionate and merciful; to be benevo- 
lent, furbearing and patient; to be truthful; to have 
charity towards all men, These teachings are not 
idle precepts, merely rehearsed to pass from the lips 
to the ear, and there conclude their mission—by no 
means; the vow registered in heaven, the solemn 
covenant entered into in God’s presence, are evidences 
that Freemasonry inculcates these teachings to be- 
come impressed upon the tablet of the heart, and 
they must exhibit the record upon the trestle-board 
of life. This is the religion of Freemasonry. 
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{Written for our Masonic Department.) 
FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY. 


“ And now abide these three."* 


BY Been St bit COOPER. 





By Faith I see a glittering ray 

Of heavenly halo light my way: . 

A pillar by night, and cloud by day, 

Which bid me fling all fear away, 
And give to God the glory. 


My hope of heaven—my blissful joy ; 
No worthless dross, or base alloy 
Ever a moment my raptures cloy— 
But bid me seek the sweet employ 
To praise his name most holy. 


Charity! blest name; divinely grand— 
O, may each brother of our band, 
Who seeks his rest in that happy land, 
Be guided by the loving hand 

Of God—the Lord Almighty. 


Faith! I adore thy wondrous power; 
“To Hope I cling when tempests lower; 
Charity to man, and love of God 
Shall fit me for his blest abode 
Through all eternity. 





AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 

Has it occurred to masters and brethren of each 
lodge, as forcibly as it ought, the importance of mak- 
ing the lodge-room attractive, the services spirited 
and effective, and not tedious nor protracted; thus 
winning husbands, and fathers, and the young, from 
the club, the saloon, the bar-room, and even worse 
resorts? How many young men in all our cities have 
been saved frum drinking, swearing, and vice, by the 
open and friendly lodge! How many have found 
true and elevated brothers and friends, who have 
compensated somewhat for their absence from home, 
and supplied social needs! In this view alone, all tlie 
money expended in ornamenting a grand lodge hall, 
and making it comfortable, is well spent.—National 
Freemason, 





ERRATUM.—Were we in the habit of correcting 
typographical errors after our paper is issued, we 
would call the attention of our readers to one made 
in our paper of the 9th instant, where our types made 
us say, while speaking of Illustrious Brother ABRAM 
G. LEVy, 95th degree, Grand Secretary General of 
the Masonic Order of Memphis, that he was of the 
25th degree, making a slight difference of only seventy 
degrees! We hope Bro. LEvy will not feel annoyed 
that we can’t on principle correct such small mistakes. 
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Serious thoughts are folded up, chested and an- 
looked at; lighter, like dust, settle all about the cham- 
ber. The promise to think seriously dismisses and 





lief that constitutes religion, the outward forms of 


closes the door on the thought. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
SEA WEED. 


BY oe in. BUSHNELL. 


I gathered a weed as [ strolled on the shore— 
It was brought by the tide from the far away, 
Where the glint of the coral is white as snow, 
And the huge whale rolls and the dolphins play ; 
But now on the rifts of the shining sand 
It lay, wave-wrecked, on the stranger land. 


A little branch torn from the parent grove, 
Yet keeping its salty fragrance well, 
It had drifted about, now rocked in the cali, 
And now hurled along in the tempest's swell: 
Till stranded at length, it lay on the shore, 
Never to float on the ocean more. 


What wondrous tales it could tell of the deep! 
Of the jewelled rifts of the ocean old! 

Where the stout ship sank with a gurgling groan, 
And scattered its stores of shining gold; 

Where the flery heart of the steamer brave 

Lay, iceberg-crushed, in the sparry cave; 


Where, wrapped in a shroud of deepest green, 
Manhood was keeping his death-watch long, 
And beauty was lulled to an endless sleep 
By the soft, sweet notes of the sea-shells’ song; 
And the little one knows not of waking hours, 
Where the bed is moss and the curtains flowers. 


What wondrous tales of its native home, 
Where the footsteps of man can never stray, 
Though the lightning bows to his will a slave, 
And lisps his thoughts through the watery way; 
Though his sounding-line stirs the depths unseen, 
And he measures its bills and valleys green. 


What mysteries science may never learn, 
That simple weed could to manhood teach; 
What infinite wisdom, if touched with life, 
And gifted but with the power of specch; 
What studies the scholar would ponder long, 
What glowing themes for a poet's song! 


Ah, little branch from a distant soil! 
Ah, minute type of the restless sea! 
A moralist thou, and lessons stern 
Thy silent lips are telling to me, 
As loosened the wing of fancy roves 
O’er rifted sands and through coral groves. 


A thing of the earth like myself art thou, 
From thy home to be torn and swept away ; 
To be drifted about by each wind that blows, 
And wither, and fade, and know decay ; 
But thy birthplace, the boundless, mysterious sea, 
Is a type both of God and eternity. 
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FROM DIXIE TO NASSAU: 


—OR,— 
Among the Blockade Runners, 


NO. XXXVI.—OLD ACQUAINTANCES, 
BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


WHEN our Yankee friends reached the deck of the 
blockade runner, they found that a boat from the 
Victory was lying alongside, and that her comman- 
der was just in the act of boarding her, and Captain 
Rhett, quickening his step, and leaving his compan- 
ions in the background, stepped to the side to receive 
him. A glance into the boat had showed to Dick 
White that the officer was Captain Wilson himself, 

g to take p ion of his prize in person, and 
both he and Captain Lee watched the ting of the 
two commanders with interest. 

As soon as Captain Wilson had gained the deck, he 
politely salutéd his fallen foe, and took the hand that 
was offered him by Captain Rhett, saying: 

“You have given me quite a chase, captain; and 
though undoubtedly unwelcome, Iam glad to meet 
you. Iam Captain Wilson, of the gunboat Victory, 
and I now take possession of this steamer as a prize 
for the United States.” 

“T have done all that I could do to make good our 
escape, but have failed, and nothing now remains but 
to surrender with the best grace possible. This 
steamer is the Foxglove, and my name is Rhett, of 
Charleston.” 

“You have a swift boat here, Captain Rhett, and 
although I knew that the Victory was as swift as 
most anything that cuts these waters, yet several 
times to-day I have almost despaired of coming up 
with you.” 

“And you would not have done so, had I only seen 
youintime. A fellow in the secret service of your 
government came on board, and before my very eyes 
sent up those signal rockets that brought you down 
upon us. Had I but seen his motions in season, I 
should not have been in the condition I now am.” 

“ Very likely not; but where is the man who made 
the signal?” 

Captain Lee and Dick White had paused a short 
distance from the two captains, and had heard the 
conversation that had passed between them, and 
now, When Captain Wilson made this inquiry, the 
latter stepped forward, befure Captain Rhett could 
make reply, saying: 

“Tam the man, Captain Wilson.” 

“Dick White, by all that’s wonderful! How, in 
all that’s ible and i ible, came you here? I 
expected that you were at Nassau. " 

“T go where I am least expected, Captain Wilson, 
as our friend Rhett here can aver. My friends are 
most always surprised to see me when I meet them.” 
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“And no wonder 1 at it. You always appear to them | 
when you are furthest from their thoughts. Who is 
this gentleman, who seems to be a companion of 
yours?” 

“Excuse me, gentlemen, both of you, for my neg- 
lect. Cuptain Lee, Captain Wilson.” 

The two gentlemen exchanged greeting, and after 
a few common-place remarks, Captain Wilsun turned 
to business, and in a short time the crew of the block- 
ade runner were secured, and a prize crew in posses- 
sion. This done, he re-entered his boat, in company 
with Captains Rhett and Lee, and Dick White, and 
was pulled alongside the Victory, and in a short time 
they were all, with the exception of the rebel captain 
and Jacob Strong, who also accompanied them, seat- 
ed in the cabin, discussing the plan that had been 
running through the head of Dick White during the 
last few hours. Their prisoners had been shown to 
a smaller apartment, and the key turned upon them, 
as they wished to discuss their plans alone. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes were passed in earnest 
conversation, and then all three went upon deck, and 
gazed off to where the other vessels had been seen 
that were flying the stars and stripes. They were 
lying but a short distance away, making no eftort to 
come up, as they thought that there was no need of 
their services, now that the Falcon ha been caught. 


-Captain Wilson produced a small rocket, which 
mounted lustily upward—a signal that he wished a 
visit from his neighbors; and at the expiration of an 
hour, there were seated in the cabin of the Victory, 
along with those whom we have seen, the comman- 
ders of the two other Federal vessels now lying close 
alongside. 

We have not the space to report the conversation 
that here ensued, but the prospect of a ful at- 
tack upon M—— was discussed, pro and con. Captain 
Lee, in as few words as possible, told the history of 
his adventures, and what he knew of the facilities of 
M— for defence. He, as well as Dick White, had 
seen two small earthworks a short distance below the 
town, which they judged mounted not more than 
half a dozen pieces, and this, in their opinion, was 
all that they relied on fur defence, and they gave it as 
their opinion that the vessels would have no difficulty 
in running past them, or silencing them, if need be. 
M—— was but a small place in point of population, 
and no forts had been constructed fur its protection. 
Its importance as a place of entry had grown up 
within a few weeks, and nothing had been done to 
place it in a state to resist attack, unless it was the 
sinall earthworks constructed by the natives of the 
place, the Confederate government thinking it would 
be useless to attempt to do so, as the place would be- 
come closely invested, as soon as the Federals should 
become aware of the importance of the business that 
was transacted there, and they also conceived that 
the traitor that went through the farce of blockad- 
ing, was a greater protection than forts would be. 

For an hour the project of an attack upon M—— 
was discussed, and at last it was agreed upon. One 
of the captains had disapproved of the enterprise, at 
first, thinking that it exceeded the orders they had 
received; but he was won over, and his co-operation 
secured at last, when it was made apparent that their 
object there was the suppression of blockade running, 
and that in no way could they strike it so effectual a 
blow as to render further running in and out of that 
port impossible. 

It was but a few minutes after all had been agreed 
upon, and the conclave had bruken up, befure the 
Victory and her prize, and the two other Federal 
vessels were steaming up the coast, towards M—, 
hoping to reach the entrance of the bay at least an 
hour before daybreak, so that they might run up to 
the town in the gloom of the early morning, when 
their coming would be the least suspected. 

Leaving them to discuss and perfect their plans as 
they cleave the waters, and the darkness of the night 
that soon came down, we will turn our attention to 
other characters of sketches that we have neglected 
for a time. 

We have seerrthe result of Sam Hilton’s visit to 
the old camp-ground in the swamp, where they had 
left Reuben Woodsell and his companions, and the 
conclusion that he and those with him arrived at 
when they saw the scene of what must have been a 
severe conflict, and gazed upon the dark, turbid wa- 
ter, which they thought hid from their sight the forms 
of those who had become dear to them while they 
had associated together. Yet Sam and his friends 
were mistaken; for the very moment that they were 
looking upon the place that they supposed was the 
last resting-place of those they came to succor, they 
were being assigned quarters in M——, as prisoners, 
and word had been despatched to Charleston that the 
capture of part of the escaped prisoners had been 
effected, and for the authorities to at once send a 
guard for their safe escort to the city. 

Wholly unsuspicious of danger, they had just sunk 
to sleep, when they had been surprised by half a score 
ot Confederate soldiers. Though taken unawares 
and two of them made prisoners before they could 
lift a hand for their preservation, the remainder of 
them bravely defended themselves with such good suc- 
cess that three of their assailants were stricken down 
before they were all secured. So incensed were the 
soldiers at the loss of their companions, that had it 
not been for their leader ‘they would have inflicted 
summary vengeance upon their prisoners, and in 
their fury they took one or two of our Yankee friends | 
to the edge of the pool, swearing that they would give 





were at last restrained from so doing by their com- 





them alive to the monsters that dwelt therein, but | 


mander, who assured them that they should have the | 


OUR UNION. 








‘ties shoula determine, which would be far better ven- | 
geance than that which they meditated. 

Convinced that this would be better, they left their 
comrades where they had fallen, and started with 


from the scene of the conflict they met another party 
also in search of the Yankees, who, when they had 
learned the result of the conflict, went to the spot 
and bore the fallen to the town along with our friends, 
who once more found themselves in close quarters, 
from which it seemed there could be no possible es- 
cape—no hope for them ever to see their friends 
again. 

From a few words that had fallen from the lips of 
one of the soldiers, they came to the conclusion that 
their friends had escaped. This to them was some 
satisfaction. They were glad that they were saved, 
even if their own fate was to be as dark as the future 
looked before them, with naught else but death stand- 
ing in the way. 

To their knowledge they had not a friend in M—, 
not a soul but what would be glad of the hour that 
would see them led forth to death, and in spite of all 
their efforts to the contrary, their spirits gave way as 
the day succeeding their captivity passed, and the 
morrow they knew would bring those who were to 
carry them back to the hated city that they had left, 
and to those who were thirsting for their blood. As 
the sun went down they gazed out through the strong 
bars of their windows, and away down toward the 
ocean where they had ere this hoped to be. 

But they had friends in M—— that they knew not 
of—friends that even then were working for their 
liberty. There were Unionists in M——, as there has 
been in every town of the South, men and women 
that loved the Union of our fathers, and were willing 
to do all that within them lay to save their country 
from the hands that would destroy it. Union prison- 
ers have found them everywhere, and many a valu- 
able life has been saved that otherwise would have 
been lost to their country. 

In a room in one of the best dwelling-houses of the 
town was a group of eight persons, three women and 
five men. Only one of them has before been intro- 
duced to the reader, and that is the lady whose coun- 
tenance shows that she has lately been giving way 
to a passion of grief. It is Mrs. Graythern, who soon 
after parting with her husband at the cottage of Dame 
Goldweight, had found shelter with some Union 
friends in M——, where she and her children had 
since remained in peace and quietness until an hour 
before she had learned that her husband was again in 
the hands of his enemies. Word had at once been 
sent to a few of the Uni ts near at hand, and they 
were arranging a plan by the means of which they 
hoped to set their friends once more at liberty. 

The party were apparently awaiting the arrival of 
another, for ever and anon they would listen intently 
for the sound of a footstep without, which was not 
heard for full three-quarters of an hour from the 
time they had assembled, and often more than one 
had expressed opinion that something serious must 
have happened to detain the expected one. 

The fvotstep soJong expected sounded outside the 
door of the apartment, and though they all recognized 
it no motion was made to open the door until three 
slight raps had been given thereon, and through the 
keyhole had come the whispered word “ Union.” 

One of the men advanced and threw open the door, 
and a young man in the garbof a Confederate soldier 
entered. Not a word was spoken until all was secure 
again, and they had held their breaths for a moment 
to be assured that no one had followed the young man 
to the meeting with his friends. But there came no 
sound from without, and Mrs, Graythern was the 
tirst to break the silence. 

“ Tell me, Ralph, have you seen my husband?” 

“T have not been able to see him, Mrs. Graythern, 
but he is well, so one of the boys said that is keeping 
watch over him?” 

“And do you think that we can save him?” ex- 
claimed the wife, with that eagerness in her tone that 
showed the feelings that animated her bosom. 

*“T hope we can. In fact I think that we shall be 
successful. Two of the logs are all right, and I do 
not mean that we shall fail. Ifthe night is only dark 
it will be the best for our purpose.” 

* Let us pray God it may be, then. If Charles can 
but once more escape his enemies it will be all that I 
can ask.” 

For a half hour longer the party talked over their 
plans for the ensuing night. Then they parted to 
meet again as soon as night should come. 





MAD JACK AND THE WHALER. 

We had in one of my Pacific hunts after John 
Whale in the old Nantucketer, Perkin Warbeck, fora 
commander, as perfect a tartar, tyrant, brute, and 
miserable miserly marine devil, as ever poked his 
nose round Cape Horn in any craft. He wasrascally 
mean and dishonest, too—Old Bully Bill Blaston; but 
Mad Jack went afoul of him one day with a clash 
that took the kinks out of his coil, and laid him out 
as straight as a straightened hawser for the balance 
of the voyage. 

By the time we had rounded the Horn, and pointed 
| our jib-boom to the north in the Pacific, Old Bully 
| Bill’s deviltry had driven all hands desperate, and by 
| the time we had been a week in Valparaiso, every 
| soul, fore and aft, with the exceptions of two of us 
| mates, and our old Coromandel cook, that a forty 
horse power steam engine couldn’t have dragged out 
| of the old blubber hunter, had cut and run from the 
| ship. As there was nothing better to be done, the 





pleasure of seeing them hung or shot as the authori- | ‘old man” shipped a crew of Valparaiso beach- 


their prisoners for the town. At a short distance | 


combers and high-binders, with the understanding 
| that they were to fish a short season on the off shore 
| ground, getting the regular “lay” for a long voyage, 
| and were then to be discharged at some portin Peru, 
' and receive their share of oil, or the value of it in 
cash, They were a particularly hard set, but good 
sailors to a man, and capital ‘ fat catchers:” and in- 

side of four months we had cut in thirteen “ sperms,” 
| averaging seventy-five barrels each, stowed away and 
| chocked off our cargo, and was snug to an anchor in 
the port of Callao. 

But when our crew caine to claim their discharge, 
the “ old man ” repudiated the whole bargain, swear- 
ing they should serve the long voyage, and go home 
in the ship, or not a drop of oil or a dollar of “ chink”® 
should they ever see. The men appealed to the con- 
sul, who told them to clear out, go tack to their ship 
and to their duty, or he’d send every mother’s son of 
’em to prison. For ten days the men refused to per- 
form duty, the ‘‘ old man ” was obstinate as iron, and 
there began to be a glimmer of war and murder, 
when one afternoon the United States sloop-of-war 
Falmouth came driving in round San Lorenzo, and 
anchored a couple of lengths from the “ spouter” 
Perkin Warbeck. 

By some means a half dozen of our whale killers 
managed to get off aboard the Falmouth during the 
night, and laid their case fairly and honestly before 
Captain Percival; and on the following morning, be- 
fore breakfast, Mad Jack was down aboard of us, and 
demanded an inspection ofthe shipping-articles made 
out in Valparaiso. The “old man” was obliged to 
produce them, and Captain Percival, finding the men 
were entitled to their discharge and share of the oil 
taken, advised Captain Blaston to square the yards 
with them, and let them go adrift. No, not a mite of 
that advice was Old Bullly Bill going to follow. The 
men should stay by the ship ard go home in her, or 
go ashore oilless and penniless. He was insolent, im- 
pudent, and defiant. 

Mad Jack was not the man to waste many words 
upon any such occasion. Action, aid prompt action, 
too, was his forte, and in five minutes old Bully Blas- 
ton was in double irons, and under a guard of United 
States marines on his own quarter-deck. Then Mad 
Jack returned to the Falmouth, and an hour later 
went ashore, leaving our old sea-lion chafing there in 
irons, and our crew of reckless dare-devils lounging 
about decks, laughing and making facesathim. The 
old tiger had twenty-four hours for reflection, but it 
didn’t tame him an atom. The next move of Mad 
Jack’s took him all flat a-back though, and brought 
him to reasonable terms directly. 

By nine o’clock A. M. we had at least fifty boats 
hanging to the ship, and on her deck very nearly 
three hundred men from all classes of community 
afloat and ashore, all attracted thither by the widely 
circulated report that at ten o’clock that day Captain 
Percival, U.S. N., would sell at public vendue the 
boats, cargo, sails, rigging, anchors, chains, furniture 
and apparel of the whale-ship Perkin Warbeck, or 
such portions thereof as would satisfy the claims of 
the crew of said ship. The novelty of the thing 
brought a ship full of visitors, but everybody being 
advised of the state of affairs, was determined to help 
punish our old sea tiger, and they did. Atteno’clock 
precisely Mad Jack mounted the try works as auction- 
eer, and went off into a rattling salt water lingo as 
long as the mizzen topsail halyards, crying one of the 
boats. 

* One dollar,” by somebody. 

“One dollar, one dollar, thunder! one dollar for a 
whale boat—dol lol lol loiier—dol lol, blast my wig! 
Jol lol dol lol, gentlemen, dol lol dol—one dol—” 

“Two dollars!” 

“Two dol lol, too bad, Jol lol dol—” 

“ Three!” = 

“ Dol lol, three dol—” 

“ Four dollars!” 

Fol lol, four dol—d—n my dol lol—gone, gentio- 
men—the best whale-boat in the Pacific for four dol- 
lars—Murder !” 

Another bvat followed’ and was beat off with a mar- 
line-spike doigg duty for an auctioneer’s hammer, at 
the same rate, and every boat belonging to the ship 
went at dol lol, four dollar figure. Five one hundred 
and forty gallon casks of sperm oil went in the same 
notch, and then Mad Jack apostrophisea again: 

‘Why, blast my salt water eyelids! Ishall have to 
sella dozen more whalers to pay off these bloody 
beach combers. l’ll—” 

“T’ll settle with the men fairly, Captain Percival,” 
piped old Bully Blaston. 

“Tt’s the best thing you can do,” said Mad Jack, 
coming down from the try works; “orI should sell 
your old ballyhoo out by the keel at fuur dollars a tot, 
and then sell you at thesame figure for a sea por- 
cupine.” 

The men got their pay according © contract, and 
their discharge. The “old man” got his boats and 
casks of oil at an advance of twenty dollars on each 
lot, and got taught a lesson that lasted him the bal- 
ance of that voyage. 
COMBS. 

In both classical and medizval times they were 
made of box-wood or ivory, very bread and short, 
with long teeth, one side large, the other smaller, and 
the solid or middle part studded or carved with bas- 
reliefs. The Britons used them; and in a Sussex 





ivory. 
horse-tai!, and the ivory was sometimes gilt. Some 
of the thirteenth century were made of gold and set 
with jewels. When used they were sometimes dipped 
in grease, to make the hair shine like a mallard’s wing. 





barrow was found a small urn containing combs of 
Those belonging to the old Germans were of 
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TO A DAISY. 

Thou little flower, with thy golden head 
Decked with a coronet of snowy white, 
Beauty and purity in thee unite, 

While gentle grace surrounds thy lowly bed! 

Not as the rose canst thou a perfume shed, 
Nor art thou dressed in colors varying bright; 
Yet unto those thou giv'st a pure delight 

Who by sweet Nature's gifts alone are fed. 
Shall I repent for breaking thy frail stem, 

And till I own thee not contented be ? 

Go! take thy place in Nature's diadem, 

And o'er thy head shine gentle modesty, 

If thou wert scarce as gold, O, what a gem, 

Thou little flower, should we consider thee! 


Ther tic attach t between Lord Hood and 
Princess Mary, cousin of Queen Victoria, was the 
subject of considerable gossip some months ago. The 
dream of an alliance between royalty and an inferior 
order of nobility has now vanished, the fashionable 
papers having announced that his lordship is to be 
married to Miss Edith Ward, a daughter of a gentle- 
man of fortune residing in Upper Grosvenor street. 
It is understood that, in addition to wedding a rich 
wife, his lordship will have a handsome office from 
the queen, for relieving her of trouble in the family. 








A cow near Prescott, C. W., attempted to butta 
railway train off the track, and succeeded. The 
locomotive and all the cars were thrown off, and 
some of them, with the engine, fell down the embank- 
ment. There was plenty of beef after the collision, 
but no cow. 
Harold’s mother never visited him during his im- 
prisonment. She said she had tried in vain to teach 
him better counsels, and now he must take the 
results of his wicked conduct, without expecting 


At a New York police trial, aday or two since, @ 
witness testified that he didn’t consider a man fairly 
drunk till he lay on the ground, and took hold of the 
grass to keep himself from rolling over. 
A Fenian has been arrested in Liverpool on a 
charge of robbery. On his person the following oath 
was found:—“I now, in the presence of Almighty 
God, solemnly swear allegiance to the Irish republic, 
now virtually established, to take up arms in ita de- 
fence at a moment’s notice; and that I will, to the 
best of my power, defend its territory and indepen- 
dence, and will implicitly obey the commands of my 
superior officers. So help me God.” 
Steamers are charging twenty-five dollars per bale 
fur transporting cotton down the Alabama River to 
Mobile. Mobile papers say that as most of the cotton 
coming down has been stolen, they can afford to 
stand it. 

The Springtield Republican tells the story that one 
of the pastors of that city was recently waited upon 
by a loving couple, whom he duly joined in wedlock, 
when the bridegroom asked him if there was any- 
thing to pay. The parson stammeringly said he 
always took what parties chose to give him, though 
the legal fee was $1.25. The bridegroom then took 
him out of doors, and said, confidentially, he had 
nothing with him, but he would take his address and 
send him down $2.50 on the stage! 


A Philadelphia worsted factory recently received 
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pally devoted to zephyr manufacture. 
they wanted to get the latest styles. 


per an improbable story is told of a Boston merchant 
who visited one of the Broadway saloons, met a 
pretty waiter girl, married her, and paid $2500 to 
induce her to return the certificate. 

Meerschaum is made on a large scale in New York 
by saturating carbonate of magnesia in silicate of 
soda or soluble glass, care in selecting a good quality 
of magnesia and silicate being the only requisite for 
success. The profits are immense, as will be seen. 
Magnesia costs about twenty-five cents per pound, 
silicate of soda even less. A pipe made of the “ foam 
of the sea,” as smokers verily believe, costs for mate- 
rial about tive cents, leaving the balance for labor. 


Bears are abundant in the remoter regions of 
Maine this season, and juvenile berrying parties ure 
constantly in dread of meeting the fate of the chil- 
dren who mocked the prophet. Mischief is Bruin, 
they fcar. 

Mr. Murphy, our consul general at Frankfort, has 
succeeded, within the last tive years, in mastering 
one German word, nichts (nothing), which he pro- 
nounces with the fluency of a native. 

A bill was brought into the Irish house of com- 
mons, “to cause the watchmen to sleep in the day 
time, in order that they may be wakeful at night.” 


Mrs. Senator Kate Chase Sprague, following the 











Whereupor Lord Nugent begged to be included in 
the bill, “‘as the gout left him no sleep day nor 
H night.” 
example of more common people, has a baby, a bo) 
about five weeks old. Mrs, Sprague’s mother-in-law 
presented her with $500,000 for having a boy, an 
8 ttled one hundred thousand dollars on the fortu 
] nate little stranger. 
| A man has just taken outa patent for luminou 
| bats. They would, he says, preserve the wearer 
| from being run over by cabs at night, and would t 
| some extent enable a saving in the lighting of streetr 
| with gas to be effected. 














an order fur one thousand dollars’ worth of scarfs, | 
shawls, etc., from Leicester, England, a town princi- | 
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In the New York correspondence of a Western pe- | 
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TO A DAISY. 

Thou little flower, with thy golden head 
Decked with a coronet of snowy white, 
Beauty and purity in thee unite, 

While gentle grace surrounds thy lowly bed! 

Not as the rose canst thou a perfume shed, 
Nor art thou dressed in colors varying bright; 
Yet unto those thou giv'st a pure delight 

Who by sweet Nature's gifts alone are fed. 
Shall I repent for breaking thy frail stem, 

And till I own thee not contented be ? 


And o’er thy head shine gentle modesty. 
If thou wert scarce as gold, O, what a gem, 
Thou little flower, should we consider thee! 


The romantic attachment between Lord Hood and 
Princess Mary, cousin of Queen Victoria, was the 
subject of considerable gossip some months ago. The 


order of nobility has now vanished, the fashionable 


married to Miss Edith Ward, a daughter of a gentle- 
man of fortune residing in Upper Grosvenor street. 
It is understood that, in addition to wedding a rich 
wife, his lordship will have a handsome office from 
the queen, for relieving her of trouble in the family. 


A cow near Prescott, C. W., attempted to butta 
railway train off the track, and succeeded. The 
locomotive and all the cars were thrown off, and 
some of them, with the engine, fell down the embank- 
ment. There was plenty of beef after the collision, 
but no cow. 

Harold’s mother never visited him during his im- 
prisonment. She said she had tried in vain to teach 
him better counsels, and now he must take the 


sympathy from her. 
Ata New York police trial, a day or two since, a 
witness testified that he didn’t consider a man fairly 
drunk till he lay on the ground, and took hold of the 
grass to keep himself from rolling over. ~ 
A Fenian has been arrested in Liverpool on a 
charge of robbery. On his person the following oath 
was found:—“I now, in the presence of Almighty 
God, solemnly swear allegiance to the Irish republic, 
now virtually established, to take up arms in its de- 
fence at a moment’s notice; and that I will, to the 
best of my power, defend its territory and indepen- 
dence, and will implicitly obey the commands of my 
superior officers. So help me God.” 
Steamers are charging twenty-five dollars per bale 
fur transporting cotton down the Alabama River to 
Mobile. Mobile papers say that as most of the cotton 
coming down has been stolen, they can afford to 
stand it. 
The Springfield Republican tells the story that one 
of the pastors of that city was recently waited upon 
by a loving couple, whom he duly joined in wedlock, 
when the bridegroom asked him if there was any- 
thing to pay. The parson stammeringly said he 
always took what parties chose to give him, though 
the legal fee was $1.25. The bridegroom then took 
him out of doors, and said, confidentially, he had 
nothing with him, but he would take his address and 
send him down $2.50 on the stage! 
A Philadelphia worsted factory recently received 
an order fur one thousand dollars’ worth of scarfs, 
shawls, etc., from Leicester, England, a town princi- 
pally devoted to zephyr manufacture. Evidently 
they wanted to get the latest styles. 
In the New York correspondence of a Western pa- 
per an improbable story is told of a Boston merchant 
who visited one of the Broadway saloons, met a 
pretty waiter girl, married her, and paid $2500 to 
induce her to return the certificate. 
Meerschaum is made on a large scale in New York 
by saturating carbonate of magnesia in silicate of 
soda or soluble glass, care in selecting a good quality 
of magnesia and silicate being the only requisite for 
success. The profits are immense, as will be seen. 
Magnesia costs about twenty-five cents per pound, 
silicate of soda even less. A pipe made of the “foam 
of the sea,” as smokers verily believe, costs for mate- 
rial about tive cents, leaving the balance for labor. 


Bears are abundant in the remoter regions of 
Maine this season, and juvenile berrying parties are 
constantly in dread of meeting the fate of the chil- 
dren who mocked the prophet. Mischief is Bruin, 
they fear. 

Mr. Murphy, our consul general at Frankfort, has 
succeeded, within the last tive years, in mastering 
one German word, nichts (nothing), which he pro- 
nounces with the fluency of a native. 

A bill was brought into the Irish house of com- 
mons, “‘to cause the watchmen to sleep in the day 
time, in order that they may be wakeful at night.” 
Whereupon Lord Nugent begged to be included in 
the bill, “‘as the gout left him no sleep day nor 
night.” 

Mrs. Senator Kate Chase Sprague, following the 
example of more common people, has a baby, a boy 


Albany. 


her foot in her hoop, fell and broke her neck. 


Orleans, of sun-stroke, lately. 


Go! take thy place in Nature's diadem, land. 


don of $4000 worth of jewelry. 
"em. 

dream of an alliance between royalty and an inferior | forming in Dublin. 

papers having announced that his lordship is to be | of Boston. 

time. 


England. 


Rluch im Bittle. 


A big trades union convention is to be held at 





Maltese kittens are being imported into Baltimore. 


The mackerel fleet are returning with full fares. 
A woman running down stairs in London caught 


The blooded race-horse, ‘‘ Memory,” died in New 
A child with three tongues has been born in Scot- 


Indiana will raise a large tobacco crop this season. 
Burglars robbed Lord Palmerston’s house in Lon- 


The new style of an old firm—Ketchum and fleece 
A club to do away with swallow-tailed coats is 
Hannibal Hamlin has just been appointed collector 
Suicide is awfully prevalent in France just at this 
Brigham Young keeps a fat deposit in the Bank of 


Set out your strawberry beds, is the advice of agri- 
cultural papers. 
In trying to shoot a street car conductor, a man in 
Buffalo shot himself dead. 
Werz’s dead-line at Andersonville will probably be 
used to hang him. 
General Grant, having reached his home, will 
forthwith proceed to fix that sidewalk. 
Aman in Richmond recently ate three dozen eggs 
for breakfast. 
Great Britain now produces annually 93,000,000 tons 
of coal. 
Governor Andrew is to accept the presidency of 
Antioch College. 
“Come rest in this bosom,” as the ocean said to 
the Atlantic cable. 
Numerous accidents are occurring by the use of 
dummy engines on horse railroads. 
A pair of blood bay horses sold in Burlington, Vt., 
for $1000. 
lf the Atlantic cable were successful, how could in- 
telligence through so salt a channel be fresh. 
There are upwards of five thousand officials holding 
positions of trust and emolument in Washington. 
It is estimated that the freedmen cost the country 
$80,000 per day. 
A monument to John Brown is talked of in Tor- 
rington, Conn., where he was born. 
The population of Wisconsin is 855,000; that of 
Towa is 770,000. 
General Sickles is mentioned as mayor of New 
York. 
It is stated that young Ketchum played heavily at 
faro, betting $500 on the turn of a card? 
Milton on the Newport bathers—‘Cherub and 
seraph rolling in the flood.” 
A- beautiful girl named Agnes Young has been ab- 
ducted at Glen’s Falls, New York. 
A laborer threw an engineer into the dry dock in 
New York, fatally injuring him. 
There are in Chicago seventeen grain warehouses 
with a total capacity of 9,935,000 bushels. 
Haverhill sold half a million dollars’ worth of shoes 
in July. 
Boston’s debt is $11,497,599, and a few odd cents. 
Our iron-clads are being laid up at the Philadel- 
phia navy yard. 
General Hitchcock says that Secretary Stanton was 
not opposed to exchanging prisoners. 
In spite of all report to the contrary, the president 
grants but few pardons. 
About one in every three Mexicans is said to be a 
brigand. 
A man of much d 
ternal Revenue. 
A farmer in Michigan clears $5000 by one hundred 
acres of peppermint. 
A woman in Ohio was stung to death by a swarm 
of bees. 
That Temple of Juno at Pompeii is “allin your 
eye.” 
Vanderbilt and Stewart are building the new hotel 
at Saratoga. It will be a palace. 
At a recent prairie-chicken hunt in Iowa, 857 birds 
were killed in four hours by nineteen men. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Randall, Mr. Edward P. G. 
Hall and Miss Louisa parannarecn. 

At Charlestown, Thayer, zee. eu D. 
Ranlett, of Concord, > He hy Ellen i Bro 

At West Roxbury, "s Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. ‘Frank H. 
Goodall, of Washinton, and Miss Ophelia P. Brewe 

At Danvers ort, by 
ton and Miss via Cc. 





isi the C of In- 














and Miss Laura 8. Tufts. 
At North W rentham, by Rev 
E. Wilsun, of Medway, and Miss Mary E. Dwig 


A notorious brigand, CASTING; was caught in the add two pounds of powdered sugar, mixing the whole 
streets of Rome in the disguise of a cigar pedler. 


joel Mr. Chaffin, Mr. Eben P. “Up- 

At Andover, by bev. OME. Smith, Mr. Edwin Stewart 

’. Mr. Dwight, Mr. Jason 
ht. 


The ¥ jouseheeper, 
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Almond Cakes. 
Procure one pound of ground almonds, to which 


with the whites of nine eggs, beating the mixture 
well with a wooden spoon for about ten minutes, lay 


tablespoon, put three or four strips of almonds upon 
the top of each, and bake them in a slow oven; when 
done, break away all the wafer paper but that which 
adheres to the bottom of the paper, and when cold, 
they are ready for use. 


Rout Cakes. 

Procure one pound of ground almonds, 
add one pound of powdered sugar, mixing them to- 
gether with yolks of eggs until forming a stiffish but 
flexible paste, when form it into small biscuits of the 
shapes of coronets, bunches of filberts, birds’ nests, 
or any other shapes your fancy may dictate; let them 
remain five or six hours, or ail night, upon the 
baking-sheet, and bake them in a warm oven. 








Tripe. 

Be sure the tripe is well boiled—that is, very tender; 
if not, boil it until it is so; then cut it in pieces about 
four inches square; let it be quite cold; roll the pieces 
cornerwise; tie them with a thread; dredge them 
with a little salt and mace; roll them in egg and 
crumbs; fry in fat a nice brown; serve with onion 
sauce, with a little lemon and tomato catsup boiled in. 





Cocoa-nut Biscuits. 

Serape four cocoa nuts, to which add the same 
weight of powdered sugar, mix with whites of eggs, 
beating with a wooden spoon until forming a softish 
but thick paste; lay the mixture out upon wafer- 
paper in small drops, baking them as directed in 
Almond Cakes. 


Saltpetred Tongue. 

Saltpetred tongue requires five or six hours to boil. 
When done, lay it in cold water three minutes; peel 
off the skin, beginning at the tip end of the tongue, 
as it comes off much easier. 


Che Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
The Sea Daffodil. 

Splendid lily-like bulbous-rooted plants, some of 
which require a stove, and others the greenhouse. 
They should be grown in light loam.and vegetable 
mould; and should be allowed a season of rest, by 
being kept without water when not in a growing 
state. 


Papyrus. 
An interesting marsh plant, which requires a stove 
in our country, and which is worth growing from its 
having been the only paper used by the ancients. It 
should be planted in loam at the bottom of a tub or 
cistern. 


Christ’s Thorn, 
A curiously bent thorny shrub, with very oddly- 
shaped flat fruit, which has given rise to the French 
name for the plant of porte-chapeau. It is a native 
of Asia, and it will grow in any common garden soil. 











The Poppy. 
Showy annual and perennial plants, which will 
grow in any common garden soil; and which being 
quite hardy, only require the treatment of 
their respective kinds. 





Jeffersonia. 
An American marsh plant, which is generally 
grown in peat-soil, kept moist. It is increased by 
seeds, or dividing the root. 
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A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any otherjournal of its classin New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in thiscountry. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor: 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 

TeRMs—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
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Deaths. 








about five weeks old. Mrs. Sprague’s mother-in-law 


nate little stranger. 





with gas to be effected. 


presented her with $500,000 for having a boy, and | 
8 ttled one hundred thousand dollars on the furtu- | 


Aman has just taken outa patent for luminous | 
bats. They would, he says, preserve the wearers | 
from being run over by cabs at night, and would to | 
some extent enable a saving in the lighting of streets 


In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth Grigg, 72: 


| Hi. Ellen Hoo er, daughter of Mr. N 
| Salem, 31; at Es ast nota. Miss Mary McCloud, 31. 

At Charlestown, Mr. George 80; Mr. Stephen W. 
Tibbetts, 24; Mrs. Lucy Dunnels, aa 

At Cambridge, Miss Marion E. Wyeth, 21. 

At Dorchester, Miss Lizzie C. Woodward, 18. 

At Mattapan, Mr. William B. Davenport, 44. 

At Swampscot, suddenly, Mr. Stephen Tilton, Jr., 19. 

At Needham, Mr. Charles H. Losee, of Boston, 


Mr. Michael 
Kayes, 68; Mrs. Mary Thayer, 78; ae South Boston, Miss 
athaniel Hooper, of 


ted by 





number is or 
prepared expressly for its columns. 
to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 


ies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 


liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. 
single copies by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


them out upon wafer paper of an oval shape witha | THE SPANISH TROOPER: 
THE FOREST RANGER: cr, ‘The Gold-Seckers 


THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
THE VEN 
to which | THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 


(Gr The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
It is conceded by all 


TeRMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen cop- 


BRILLIANT. ‘NOVELETTES. | 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 


Every one of these 


We will send 


a The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 


of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILLIAMS 
ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 


LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
DETTA: or, Read Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DuRIVAG 


Old Powder House. By Hargy HAkEWOoD LEECH. 
ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. by 
GEorGE L. AIKEN. 
ONE-EYED JAKE: or, bg Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 
MARIAN MALVERN: “ ‘The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Sowwen of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. AUSTIN 
ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, ™ Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gekry. 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: a Pt nee 
Protector. By fig B. Witi1ams, M. 
JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Sinalevon’s Protege. A 
Tale of Crime and, Tee tribution. By MATTHEW 8. VINTON. 
THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 
SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Ketribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET LEAGUE: er, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hail, A ‘Tale of Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LigEUTENANT MURRA 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: or Calvens the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS COBB 
THE GREEK ADV ENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By Sy_vanus CoBs 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir - Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers, By 
Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
NEVERFAIL: or, The A a ga of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. . ROBINSON. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, roa Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 
BIANCA: or, The Star of the Veliey. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AuGcusTINE J. H. Dv NE. 
IVAN THE SERF: or, bond Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BURDIC 
THE RED REVENGER: > The Pirate King of 
the Floridas,. By NED BUNTLIN 
MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 
THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Help Me A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J. H. BINSON. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of h. A Points, A Tale ot 
New York. By GeorGE L. A 
THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: wm The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson 
THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIV. 
Tee SEA LARK: or, The = of Louisiana, 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. y LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story of the War. By Darivs Coss. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
UB FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 
We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1376. By Sy_vanus Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dx. J. H, RoBinson. 

ae 3.—THE BRAVO’S SEC RET; or, The Spy of 

he Ten. By SyYLvanus Coss, J 

Ne. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION 8 ~ The Tory 
and his League. By Sy_vanus Cons, J 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: ors The Mabratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENIS 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: on ‘The Sign of the 
Mystic Tie. By Major Ben: PERLEY Poors. 

No. 478 E BORDER LEAGUE: oF. The Comp 
the Cabin and the Wiluerness. 

GERRY. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LIELTENANT MURRAY 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Piet. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HANMED : or, The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS Cos, JR. 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By James F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, hada Heir 

and The Usurper. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 
POoORE. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.—THE KING’STALISMAN: or. She » Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sy_vanvs Cos 

No. 18.—_THE CHANGELING: or, he False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 

of the Heart. By James FRANKLIN FITTS. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Ligut. Muggay. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
thwarted. By Jane G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQU BROR : or, Den 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by ‘mail, post-paid, 

upon receipt of Zen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusLisuEns, 








At Concord, ‘Mrs. Mary Jane Jarvis, 34. 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
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MUSIC. 


BY CECIL GREY. 





The voice of her whom you love the best, 
In song or in conversation, 

Her clear, low laugh, as it ripples forth 
From lips of the purest carnation, 

Is this not music unto thee 

Than which a sweeter cannot be ? 


The sound of dashing waves at night, 
When it floats o'er the silent lea, 
Borne on the wings of a zephyr light, 

On its flight from over the sea: 
The hoarse voice of the moaning sea, 
Is it not music unto thee? 


The murmuring wind ‘mong rustling leaves 
On a moonlight summer's night, 

While in thy brain bright fancy weaves 
A fairy dream of moonbeams' light, 

Dost thou not call this music sweet 

That doth thy dreamy ear so greet ? 


The wild birds’ song on a summer's morn, 
When the day is first awaking, 
Ere Sol doth the eastern sky adorn, 
Or his light on the earth ts breaking; 
The bird choirs’ untaught minstrelsy, 
Is it not music unto thee ? 


The distant sleighbells' silvery chime, 
On a clear, cold winter's night, 

When twinkling stars in myriads shine, 
And the earth is clad in white: 

The sleighbells’ merry melody, 

Is it not music unto thee? 


Ghureh bells on a sunny Sabbath day, 
In many a church spire ringing, 

When a fairer morn you ‘ve never seen, 
And scarce can keep from singing: 

The church bells’ perfect harmony, 

Is it not music unto thee ? 


There's a music sweeter far than all, 
Which thou didst never hear, 
Whose thrilling notes can never pall, 
But forever grow more dear. 
Wouldst thou hear this music sweet ? 
Prepare thou then thy God to meet. 


> 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
Evenings at the Seaside....Ulo. 6. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


THE next evening was unpleasant. A heavy fog 
had rolled over the rocks on the sea-coast. The party, 
therefore, resumed their evening chat in the old- 
fashioned sitting-room of the boarding-house. 

“Can either of you,” said the professor, “ relate a 
ghost-story, substantiated by half-a-dozen witnesses, 
of sound minds and unquestionable veracity? Such 
a story would be worthy one’s consideration.” 

“T can,” said Mrs. Grosvenor, rising, and taking 
from the book-case Southey’s Life of Wesley, and 
turning to the copious notes of the appendix. ‘ You 
are somewhat familiar with the history of the Wesley 
family?” 

* Quite so,” said the professor. 

* You believe the parents and sisters of John Wes- 
ley to have been persons of sound minds and unques- 
tionable veracity?” 

“The Rector of Epworth was a most sensible man, 
and his wife was not only a sensible, ut an inesti- 
mable woman. Their children, without exception, 
were honest, intelligent and piows, There is no fam- 
ily of whom I ever read whose testimony I would 
sooner credit than that. I should be much interested 
in a story of a preternatural character, verified by 
good old Samuel Wesley and his well-ordered family. 
But, if your story comes from John Wesley, I shall 
still remain skeptical; for, while I believe him to 
have been one of the noblest and most useful men 
that ever lived, I cannot forget that he was too cred- 
ulous, and was sometimes the dupe of superstition.” 

“So Southey says,” replied Mrs. Grosvenor. 
* Southey’s judgment, however, may be at fault. I 
would sooner trust Wesley’s opinions than Southey’s. 
I think that the credulity of the former is more cred- 
itable than the incredulity of the latter, though I 
leve the works of Southey, and admire him as a 
man. He labored hard, and accomplished much— 
was pious in his life as well as in his opinions. I never 
lay down one of his works, without thinking of Cole- 
ridge’s expression, ‘O dear and honored Southey!’ 
Southey once asked a friend in a letter—I think it 
was Grosvenor Bedford, Esq.—to appear to him 
should he—his friend—die first, declaring he would 
be willing to see a spirit, in order to be assured that 
they actually existed. Wesley would never have 
written a paragraph like that. His opinions, of the 
two, were the most cheerful. 

“About the year 1717, the old parsonage at Epworth, 
in Lincolnshire, the home of Samuel] Wesley the 
elder, became the scene of the most remarkable dis- 
turbances. On the evening of December 2, 1716, as 
Robert Brown, a hired man, was sitting with a maid- 
servant, in a room that opened into the garden, some- 
thing suddenly rapped at the door. Robert opened 
the door, but saw no one. Soon after, it knocked 
again, uttering a groan, as of some one expiring. He 
again opened the door, but saw nothing; as soon as 
he had closed it, the knocking was repeated. After 
he retired, he heard strange nvises, and a mysterious 
walking in his room. On relating these to a maid, 
the next day, she laughed, and said, ‘I defy anything 


room, she was started by a heavy rapping on the 
shelves. Secing nothing from which it could pro- 
ceed, she threw down the tray of butter she had in 
her hand, and ran. Wesley’s daughters soon heard 
the mysterious noises. One evening, Molly Wesley, 
then twenty years of age, heard the door of the hall 
open, and something walking in, trailing a long silk 
gown. It approached her, walked round her twice, 
and went out of the door, yet nothing was visible. 
She told her sister Suky, a year older than herself, 
what had happened. ‘I wonder you are so easily 
frightened,’ said her sister. ‘I would fain see what 
would fright me.’ Immediately a knocking was 
heard in the chamber where they were sitting. The 
iron casement and the warming-pan clattered in a 
most unaccountable manner; the latch of the door 
moved up and down, and a great chain seemed to fall 
outside of the door. The valiant Suky found what 
would frighten her. She started up, jumped into 
bed, and buried herself in the bed-clothes, and did 
not venture to look out tillmorning. An elder sister, 
a young lady of remarkably strong mind and nerves, 
was informed of the disturbances. She supposed 
they were mere tricks of the servants, or others, and 
one night sat up to investigate the matter. The rap- 
ping was heard at the kitchen door. She ran to it 
softly, and suddenly opened it. Nothing was seen. 
As svon as she closed it, the rapping was repeated. 
She opened it again, saw nothing, but, on attempt- 
ing to close it, it was violently thrust against her. 
After a careful investigation, she was convinced that 
there was something unaccountable about the affair. 
“Mrs. Wesley was informed of the disturbances, 
and, after hearing them, was convinced that they 
were preternatural, and deemed it proper to inform 
her husband. He was angry at her credulity. 
“*Suky,’ said he, ‘I am ashamed of you; these 
boys and girls fright one another, but you are a wo- 
man of sense, and should know better.’ 

“ During prayers, that evening, the knocking was 
heard in the room, It began while the prayer for the 
king was repeating; it was heard all over the apart- 
ment, and fullowed the ‘Amen’ like an explosion. 
After that, it occurred every morning and evening 
during the prayer for the king. 

“Mr. Wesley sent fur Mr. Hoole, vicar of Haxey, a 

very excell and ible man, to visit him, wish- 
ing to consult him concerning the matter. During 
his stay, the disturbances were not so remarkable as 
usual, but, as he was a clergyman, and was free from 
the prejudice, and from any excitement which living 
in the family might occasion, I will read you his ac- 
count of what happened: 
* ¢As soon as I came to Epworth, Mr. Wesley telling 
me he sent for me to conjure, I knew not what he 
meant, till some of your sisters told me what had 
happened, and that I was sent for to situp. I ex- 
pected every hour, it being then about noon, to hear 
something extraordinary, but to no purpose. At 
supper, too, aud at prayers, all was silent, contrary 
to custom; but soon after, one of the maids, who 
went up to sheet a bed, brought the alarm that 
Jcftrey* was come above stairs. We all went up; 
and, as we were standing round the fire in the east 
chamber, something began knocking just on the outer 
side of the wall, on the chimney-piece, as with a key. 
Presently the knocking was under our feet. Mr. 
Wesley and I went down, he with a great deal of 
hope, and I with fear. As soon as we were in the 
kitchen, the sound was above us, in the room we had 
lef\. We returned up the narrow stairs, and beard, 
at the broad stairs’ head, some one slaring with their 
feet (all the family being now in bed besides us), and 
then trailing, as it were, and rustling with a silk 
nightgown. Quickly it was in the nursery, at the 
bed’s head, knocking, as it had done at first, three by 
three. Mr. Wesley spoke to it, and said he believed 
it was the devil, and soon after it knocked at the 
window, and changed its sound into one like the plan- 
ing of boards. From thence it went on the outward 
south side of the house, sounding fainter and fainter, 
till it was heard no more.’ 

“TI will also read an extract from Mr. Wesley’s 
diary: 

«The next night I heard six knocks, but not so 
loud as the former. I know not whether it was in 
the morning after Sunday the 23d, when, about seven, 
my daughter Emily called her mother into the nurs- 
ery, and told her she might now hear the nvises 
there. She went in, and heard it at the bedsteads, 
then under the bed, then at the head of it. She 
knocked, and it answered her. She looked under the 
bed, and thought something ran from thence, but 
could not well tell of what shape, but thought it 
most like a badger. 

“The next night but one, we were awaked about 
one, by the noises, which were so violent, it was in 
vain to think of sleep while they continued. I rose, 
and my wite would rise with me. We went into every 
chamber, and down stairs; and generally, as we went 
into one room, we heard it in that behind us, though 
all the family had been in bed several hours. When 

we were going down stairs, and at the bottom of them, 
we heard, as Emily had done before, a clashing among 
the bottles, as if they had been broke all to pieces, 
and another sound distinct from it, as if a peck of 
money had been thrown down before us. The same, 
three of my daughters heard at another time. 

“*We went through the hall into the kitchen, 
when our mastiff came whining to us, as he did al- 
ways after the first night of its coming; for then he 
barked violently at it, but was silent afterwards, and 
seemed more afraid than any of the children. We 
still heard it rattle and thunder in every room above 





* A name given by the family to that which caused the 





to fright me!’ That night, on going into the milk- 





or behind us, locked as welts open, except my study, 
where as yet it never came. After two, we went to 
bed, and were pretty quiet the rest of the night.’ 

“On one occasion, a walking was heard which 
shook the house. It came from the garret and went 
to the lower rooms, then returned tothe garret. Mrs. 
Wesley, not knowing but that certain noises might 
be made by rats, once ordered a horn to be blown. 
After this, the disturbances became more violent, 
and occurred by day as well as by night. Mr. Wes- 
ley once adjured it to speak, but nothing was heard. 
He once told it to cease frightening women and chil- 
dren, and if it had anything to communicate, to visit 
him in his study. On going to his study, he was 
obliged to force an entrance, the door being pushed 
spitefully against him by an invisible foe. After that, 
the noises were heard in his study. 

“The following remarkable circumstances, which 
attended these phenomena, were carefully prepared 
by one of the Wesley family—I think, by John Wes- 
ley, then a young student: 

“61, Presently after any noise was heard, the wind 
commonly rose, and whistled very loud round the 
house, and increased with it. 

«+ The signal was given, which my father likens to 
the turning round of a windmill when the wind 
changes; Mr. Hoole (rector of Haxey), to the planing 
of deal boards; my sister, to the swift winding up of 
ajack. It commonly began at the corner of the top 
of the nursery. 

**3. Before it came into any room, the latches 
were frequently lifted up, the windows clattered, and 
whatever iron or brass was about the chamber,rang 
and jarred exceedingly. 

“*4, When it was in any room, let them make what 
noise they would, as they sometimes did on purpose, 
its dead, hollow note would be clearly heard above 
them all. 

“¢5. It constantly knocked while the prayers for 
the king and prince were repeating, and was plainly 
heard by allin the room, but my father, and some- 
times by him, as were also the thundering knocks at 
the amen, 

~ “*6, The sound very often seemed in the air in the 
middle of a room, nor could they ever make any such 
themselves, by any contrivance. 

“*7, Though it seemed to rattle down the pewter, 
to clap the doors, draw the curtains, kick the men’s 
shoes up and down, etc., yet it never moved anything 
except the latches, otherwise than making it tremble; 
unless once, when it threw open the nursery door. 


«¢8, The mastiff, though he barked violently at it 
the tirst day he came, yet whenever it came after 
that, nay, sometimes before the family perceived it, 
he ran whining, or quite silent, to shelter himself be- 
hind some of the company. 

9, It never came by day, till my mother ordered 
the horn to be blown. 

*©*10. After that time, scarce any one could go from 
one room into another, but the latch of the room they 
went to was lifted up before they touched it. 

611. It never came once into my father’s study 
till he talked to it sharply, called it deaf and dumb 
devil, and bid it cease to disturb the innocent chil- 
dren, and come to himin hisstudy, if it had anything 
to say to him. 

«12. From the time of my anthers desiring it 
not to disturb her from five to six, it was never heard 
in her chamber from five till she came down stairs, 
nor at any other time when she was employed in 
devotion. 

*©¢13. Whether our clock went right or wrong, it 
always came, as near as could be guessed, when by 
the night it wanted a quarter of ten.’ 

“* Here, professor, you have a story of supernatural 
events, verified by one of the most sensible and re- 
spectable families known to biography.” 

“ These disturbances,” said the professor, “ might 
have been the result of legerdemain, practised by one 
of the servants; or the servants might have fright- 
ened the young members of the family by their sto- 
ries, and they their parents.” 

“There were circumstances connected with the 
phenomena,” replied Mrs. Grosvenor, ‘‘ which make 
it impossible to accept either of these solutions. 
One of the girls was one day sitting near her sisters 
ona bed. The bedstead rose from the floor. She 
jumped off, but, on its being lowered, was persuaded 
by her sisters to sit again on the bed, and she was 
elevated with the bedstead towards the ceiling. 
Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Wesley seems to have been 
frightened at these things, or to have mentioned a 
change of residence to avoid them. The rest of the 
fumily soon became used to them, and they finally 
ceased. 

“You once asked my husband’s opinion regarding 
the existence of ghosts,” said Mrs. Grosvenor to Doc- 
tor Abbe. ‘Allow me to ask you the same question?” 

“T will give you acandid opinion,” said Doctur Ab- 
be, “‘ not only concerning ghosts, but concerning the 
whole range of preternatural events. I believe such 
things do exist, but that they are powerless to harm 
an innocent man. I believe people now, as of old, 
may have ‘familiar spirits.’ The declaration of the 

Bible is, ‘Go not after them.’ He who consults a 
modern ‘ medium,’ violates this command. Saul vio- 
jated it, and consulted the Witch of Endor—you know 
the result. If God designed that we should know 
things which our faculties forbid, be would have con- 
stituted us differently. He would have given us some 
faculty to see the future, like that of memory, which 
beholds the past. If we could truly read the future 
of our lives, how many would wish for death. Let us, 
then, trust in God, fight manfully the battle of life, 
and leave the things of the invisible world to the 





disturbances. 


limits that Providence has wisely allotted them.” 


Humors of the Day. 


YANKEE TRADING 


A certain farmer, who in the course of a year, pur- 
chased a hundred dollars worth of goods (and always 
paid for them), called at the store of a village mer- 
chant—his regular place of dealing—with two dezen 
brooms, which he offered for sale. The merchant 
(who, by the way, is fond of a good bargain, ) examin- 
ed his stock, and said: 

“ Well, Cyrus, 1 will give you a shilling apiece for 
these brooms.” 

Cyrus appeared astonished at the offer, and qvickly 
replied: 

“Ono, John, I can’t begin to take that for ’em, no 
how; but I’! let you have ’em for twenty cents apiece 
and not a cent less.” 

** Cyrus, you are crazy,” replied -Tohn. “ Why, see 
here,” showing a tine lot of brooms, ‘isan article a 
great deal better than yours” (which was true) *‘ that 
I am retailing at twelve and a half cents apiece.” 
(which was not true by seven and a half cents). 

“Don’t care for that,” answered Cyrus; “‘ your 
brooms are cheap enough, but you can’t have mine 
tor less than twenty cents, no how!’ and pretending 
to be more than half angry. shouldered his brooms 
and started for the door. 

The merchant, getting a little nervous over the 
probable loss of a good customer, and fearing he 
might go to another store and never return, said: 

“See here, Cyrus, hold on awkile. If 1 give you 
twenty cents for your brooms, I suppose you will not 
object to take the price of them in goods?” 

* No, don’t care ef I do,” replied Cyrus. 

“ Well, then,” said the merchant, ‘as you are an 
old. customer, I will allow you twenty cents apiece for 
this lot. Let me see—twenty times twenty-four make 
just four hundred and eighty—yes, four dollars and 
eighty cents. What kind of goods will you have, 
Cyrus?” 

“ Well, now, John, I reckon it don’t make any dif- 
ference to you what sort of goods 1 take, does it?” 

“Ono, not at all—not at ali!’ said the merchant. 

“ Well, then, as it don’t make no difference to you, 
[ will take the amount in them ’ere brooms of yourn 
at twelve and a half cents apiece! Let me see—four 
dollars and eighty cents will get thirty-eight brooms 
and tive cents over. It don’t make much difference, 
John, about the five cents, but as you are a right 
clever feller I believe 1 will just take the change in 
terbacker.” 

When Cyrus went out of the door with his brooms 
and “ terbacker,” John was seized with a serivus 
breaking out at the mouth, during which time he was 
distinctly heard to violate the third commandment 
several times, by the bystanders, who enjoyed the 
joke hugely. 





HOW HE FOUND THEM. 


Not long since, the worthy pastor of one of our city 
churches, who combines divinity and humor in a 
woof of wit as bright and rich as a“ cloth of guld,” 
was called upon one evening by a nameless gentle- 
man, and informed that his services would be requir- 
ed at an early hour in the mourning for a peculiar and 
delightful duty, and took his leave. 

Bright and early the reverend gentleman was ready 
and waiting, when a carriage was driven up by a 
‘sorrel’? boy with “‘ freckled ” horses, who rang the 
bell, which was answered by the dominie in propria 
persona. The following dialogue ensued: 

Boy—“ Is a pusson ’ere as goes to the cars?” 

“Nosir! lam guing to a wedding!” 

The boy’s face fell as he said, ‘* Get in, sir.” 

* But,” remarked the clergyman, “do you know 
where to go?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Nordol. Who sent you?” 

“Mr. ——, sir.” 

“Well, go and find Mr. ——, and inquire where I 
am required.” 

Otf went the boy with his carriage, and in a short 
time returned, and the conversation was renewed. 

“Have you found out the place?” asked the 
minister. 

“No sir, but I’ve found out what street he went 
on; you’d better get in, sir; I think I kin tind it.” 

And in he got. After riding some distance the car- 
riage was stopped, the driver got down, opened the 
door with a most sober countenance, and said, 
“ There’s a feller a courtin’ a gal here; you might try 
the place.” And the dominie did try it, and found 
the precise place his services were needed by two 
anxious and palpitating hearts, which he quickly 
bound together in the indissoluble bonds of matrimo- 
ny. After the services were concluded, the story was 
told, and a happier, jollier laugh has seldom been 
heard. 


—¢ soe >- 
MINOR JOKES. 

A rolling stone, a detached fragment of rock, is a 
must inconvenient thing to meet on the side of a hill. 
There can’t be two opinions on this point, ergo itisa 
proverb. 

There’s many a slip ’tween the banks of a frozen 
pond. 

It’s a long lane which takes you three hours and a 
half to get to the end of. 

The early bird is generally wide awake. 

A wise child knows its alphabet. 

A virtuous woman is a useful commodity. 

Look before you swear you see something. 

There are two sides to every sandwich. 

Early to bed and early to rise, is all very well in 
theory, but it wont do in practice. 
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Wearing the Mumentionables. 
A STORY OF THE HOME GUARDS. 
BY GEORGE L. AIKEN, - 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW IT WAS BROUGHT ABOUT. 


N a certain town in Maryland, 
which for obvious reasons I shall 
not name, the Union inhabitants 
organized themselves into a com- 
pany of Home Guards to protect 
themselves against guerilla raids. 
This company was compused al- 
most entirely of young men, the 
flower of the community. They 
were commanded by an old fellow 
(so he appeared in comparison 
with the young ones who com- 
posed his company, though he 
was only rising forty) who had 
seen service in the early stages of 
the war, and was considered quite 
a veteran. His name was Har- 
ford. He was a widower, with an only daughter— 
& pretty girl of seventeen. 

The provost marshal of the town had placed a wild 
young fellow, who was suspected of holding cor- 
respondence with the enemy, under a strict surveil- 
lance. This was done to keep him out of mischief, 
as his father held a high commission in the Union 
army, and the authorities were inclined to rather 
overlook the shortcomings of the son for the father’s 
sake. 

A guard was placed in and d the g di 
and mansion—the finest in town—that the young 
man occupied, and he was, in fact, a prisoner in his 
own house. This duty was, in courtesy, entrusted to 
the Home Guards. How well they performed it, we 
shall see. Thus much by way of preface. 

Nellie Carrington, the belle of the town, had called 
to see her brother, Bryant, one of the Home Guards, 
at his quarters. In what condition she found him, 
her words will explain. 

“ Patience, Bryant! you will craze me with that 
eternal tap, tap, tap of your boot. Do, fur mercy’s 
sake, be quiet for five minutes.” 

By way of answer, Bryant sprang to his feet, pet- 
ulantly, and began to pace the floor. 

“Dear me! that isa great deal worse! Pray did 
you lose your money at billiards last night? Are 
you suffering persecution from your creditors, or 
has the demon of scorn flashed out of the violet eyes 
of your saintly Mary? In the name of charity, 
Bryant, tell me what is the matter?” 

“O, nothing very particular,” responded Bryant, 
testily; ‘“ only absolute perdition and utter despair!’ 

“You have been gambling, then?” 

“T h&ve not been gambling.” 

“ Fighting, then?” 

“Nor fighting. I wish with all my heart I hada 
quarrel with some one. If I could blow the top of 
somebody’s head off, I think I should feel easier.” 








“ How 80?” 
“She leaves town to-morrow for Baltimore, and 
she made me promise, if I wished her ever to call me 


tomind during her absence to moet her to-night in 
the garden, as usual,” 
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“Perhaps you might, but I doubt if the person 

operated upon would, “Mary is cold, then?” 

“ Nothing of the kind.” 

Well, I shall not perplex myself with any more 
conjectures ; tell me at once what your trouble is, and 
I'll see if I can help you out of it.” 

“ Help me—you 1” Bryant made this remark rath- 

pt ly; but ing to reflect upon the 
phen he continued, “ Well, in five words, then, I 
stand a very good chance of losing Mary altogether.” 
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